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is within the reach of most players 
for, unlike a good instrument, it is 
obtainable at from 14 to 6 guineas 


Messrs. VW. E. HILL & SONS, 


of 140, New Bond Street, London, W.1, Violin and Bow 
Makers to H.M. The King, are the makers of these Bows, which 
are now being used by the World’s greatest players, who realise 
that a fine bow is as indispensable as a good instrument. 
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COSIMA WAGNER 
By ERNEST NEWMAN 
Cosima probably owed the enormous vitality 
that kept her alive to the age of ninety-two to 
the mixture of races in her, Her grandmother 
was one of the Frankfort Bethmanns—a famil\ 
of Jewish financiers ; a widow before she was 
ut of her teens, she fell in love with a French 
nigré, the Comte de Flavigny, and forced her 
nwilling family te consent to her marriage 
ith him by an act of swift resolution that has 
touch of Cosima about it rhe family having 
tained the imprisonment of the Count on a 
chnicality, she spent a night in his cell and 
Cl them that a marriage was 
ecessary to save her reputation. Their daughter 
Marie (born 1805) married in 1827 
(Charles d’Agoult. Cosima (born Christmas Davy, 
ISSA. together with two other children, was 
the. truit of a hatisen between the Countess 
Aygoult and Liszt that began in 1834. In 
theretore. there was Jewish, French, 
Hungarian, and German blood 
Neither in the vears of Liszt’s wanderings 
with Marnie d’ Agoult nor m the later vear of 
is estrangement from her (especially after he 
l unéer the influence of the Princess 


1a 
on Savn-Wittgenstein} was it possible for him 





con vin ed 


Comte 


}(asima 


cone 


to have his children with him for any length 
ol time Cosima was left in the care of his 
mother im Paris. She seems to have been 


brought wp entirely by old people with rigid 
morals and duty. At the age of 
she was placed under the of 
Patersi, who had been the governess 
if the Princess Sayvn-Wittgenstein Madame 
Paters. was seventy-two when undertook 
the journey to Paris to take charge of Cosima, 
nd the manner of her travelling was typical of 
er attitude towards life. Used as she was to 
vaches in Russia, she did not think the new 
inglet railway trains quite comme tl faut. A 
idv @¢ her breeding and responsibilities could 
Mt possibly loll about at her ease in a public 
image ; so she sat bolt upright, with spine 
insupported, all the way from Petersburg to 
Vemmar, where she arrived in such a state ot 
rollapse that it was two months before she could 
to Paris. It was under this severe old 
rrmalist —chosen, indeed, by Liszt expressly to 
yunteract the worldly influence of Cosima’s 
nother—that the child's character was mostly 
formed. She trained to disdain self- 
ndulgence in all things, to follow the biddings 


{ duty at all costs. 
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iews 
thirteet 
\adamae 


upen 
care 


she 
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Was 
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In 1854 she was placed by Liszt under the 
charge of Frau von Biilow in Berlin. Her son 
fans (born 1830), who had been a pupil of 
Liszt at Weimar, became Cosima’s teacher ; he 
had a high opinion of her musical gifts, as 
Wagner also had in later years. Biilow was a 
man pre-destined to unhappiness, and it is 
believed that it was out of the depth ot her pity 
for him over the failure of the concert at which 
he had given the ‘ Tannhauser’ Overture that 
the love was born that led her to marry him 
in 1857. She was by far the greater sufferer in 
the union, as the generous Bilow himselt 
testified later. With all the nobility that was 
at the core of him he was a difficult person te 


live with. His health was generally bad. He 
tore his nerves to tatters, and his domesti 
temper was as violent as Wagner’s; long 
before Wagner came on the scene a Berlit 


physician had expressed his wonder that Cosima 


could endure the strain of existence with 
Bulow. Her lovalty, however, was proot 
fagainst mere trials of that kind; and no on 
knew better than Biitlow himself how courage 


ously she shouldered all her burdens— including 
the enmity of her mother-in-law—and how hard 
she worked not only for his advancement as a 
public musician but for the correction of certain 
self-acknowledged weaknesses in his artistu 
character. That she had a genuine and deep 
love for Billow is bevond question ; her diary 
contaims abundant evidence of her sorrow for 
the pain she had brought him by leaving him 
for Wagner. 

She had met Wagner when she was a child. 
She and Biilow were in Ziirich at the time ol 
the Wesendonck catastrophe in 1858, and it 
seems probable that it was then that the pity 
and the desire to help that were the foundations 
of her being attracted her to the unhappy great 
man. The subsequent course of that attraction 
cannot be followed in detail here; it must 
suffice to say that by 1863 they had become 
convinced that each had been destined by Fate 
for the other. In 1864, after his by 
King Ludwig, Wagner called Biilow and Cosima 
to him at Munich. He soon tound that, so far 
from his troubles being at an end, the period 
of his greatest unhappiness had begun. His 
position as the King’s favourite involved him 
in every kind of trouble, and it was not long 
before he turned his back upon the world in 
complete hatred of it and disgust with it. 

It was the most critical period of a life that 
was rich in crises. Only one being—Cosima 
could his mental and moral 
and it was in answer to his despairing cry that 
she took the final step of ending the irregularity 
of their union by going to share his Triebschen 
home with him and persuading Biilow to divorce 
her. To the people of the time it all looked, 
of course, like a common case of passion and 
betraval Sorrowing friends turned against 
them; delighted enemies bespattered them 


rescue 


restore balance 
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vith public abuse ; even King Ludwig's loyalty 
received a shock, and Wagner at one time 
ought that even if his pension were not 
vithdrawn he would prefer to surrender it, 
yl se he would have settled in America 
In t ht of test documents we can 
that the superficial aspects of the affair were 
ones Nothing can |! clearel 
( Wagner's own assu 
ul It 3 rT Ce victl it sive 1h 
] ‘ { t ewte t 

ce ' is work, w villing to 1 
! the w n orc » save him 
I vill ( t he Englis 
er Whe the transla I (oral Du Moulin 
| vy of her appear The tiv 
or that they spent together at [riebsch 
( plete lit e were certainly thi 
f Wagner's life He had no desire 
{ rther dealings with the outer world 
\ probably ver | re-entered 1 
t become clear to ] 1 lare part 
I the vagaries of King Ludwi who 
the legal 1 ts in the ‘ Ring,’ insisted 
| l producti it in Munich-—-that 
Was 1 sarv to create a theatre of his own 


doubt that, but 
Wagner would never have brought 


he truumphant conclusion 


ve KNOW He had not onl the completest pounded 


r pow rf ellect and of will 

imself, tor the first in his 

nu vith a bei eriectlhy 

tt sown way of thinking, but loved 

vith a peculiar wisttulness, haunted as he 

\ \ he thou that he had won het 

t ife, that gives a rare beauty to the 

en period of caree! It is time an 

vere ma 4% the calumny that has so long 

emory of Cosima. She was the 

test figure that ever ca within his circl 

‘ r | who \ l fail him rT i 
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number of Ji und Letters 
ticle by Hubert J n 
Press In England lo-da\ It is ' 


omprehensive 
fusilade of brickbats being relieved by no 
bouquets ; the utmost M1 

the way of tribute is to toss to a few journals these ar 


stray blossom or so—usually with a thorn 


ittached 
space his interesting 


present-day 
deve lopm«e nt ot 


Wi pass Oovel for lack of 
discussion of certain 
ditions brought about by the 
the gramophone and wireless 
the point where the first brickbat hums its way 
towards the critics. Mr. Foss says that ‘it 
been apparent that the public is more 


con 


opening 


musi 
has long 


receptive of newmusic than the music critics are. 


Indeed, works have had popular 
the very period when 


I 


uccess during 


official criticism 





and lively indictment, the steady will be abk 


loss permits himself greater accessibility of scores. It 1s 


was adoption of the 
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sanity.’ The public’ is 


condemning theit 


verv vague term, and ‘ new 


Phere is, for example, one small public recept 
of such new music as Honegger’s ‘ Rugby 
ven smaller for the desiccated cet 


inother-—« 


brations of the newer Schénberg school: a 


group honestly avid for the hottest and rough 
of Bartok \ and 
audience tor a phony bv Bax, 
fresh from Bliss: Vaughan Willia: 


faithtul followi 


very. considerabl 
somethi 
have a large and 
ne of the keenest of all the 
s that for William 
Lambert. Can 


various publ 


and 


estimate of all these widely divergent kinds 
new music’ has, on the whole, been in ace 
with the size and intelligence of the vari 


Alternatively, as thev sav in 

maintain that even if ‘ the pul 
in the ¢rit 

than conti 


the very reasonable assumption that the crit 


publics 
courts, Wwe 
receptive of new music thi 


more 


Is mor 


are, the fact might do no 
(being skilled listeners and appraisers) are 1 


the publi who are neither 

Mr. Foss goes on to complain that ‘ ne 
with feat 
shment rather than w 


is still received 
Interest, With aston 
perception, is condemned rathe 


} } } 
iit Cl 


: 
than t 
irges with obscuranti 
establish 


] } 
only those critics who were 


‘not 





music’ a vague 


LTOW] 


mental habits before the changes ‘In musi 
idiom) penetrated across our barriers,’ | 

the vounger generation of writers. Neverthele 
the only composer he cites as being misundet 
stood by the critics is Bartok and evel 
he does not back thus up by claiming tl 
public has put the dull critical dogs in the wr 


- . I 
by being More 
Mr. Foss 


example ot a 


receptive | of Bartok than 
im fact, find it h 


modem 


would. ird to give 


composer received W 
cTItICS as 
wildly or even mildly 


plauded by the general musical public I 


condemned’? by the 


critics of the fair game 
those of us to-day who tot up their misses ; 
their hits; but contemporary criticts 
much higher a level that poster 
to point to very few misses. Thet 


past generation are 


Ignore 


IS on so) 


are good reasons for this, among them being tli 


true tl 
available in time for 
a new work, but still the 


too rarely 
first periormance ol 
do exist, and in sufficient number to enable 
critic to arrive at a reasoned estimate of 
composer—which may be more valuable tl 
a hastily-written notice of the first and 


; 


perhay 


Let us begin at not wholly satisfactory performance of a novelt 


With much that Mr. Foss says concerning t 
treatment of music in the daily press we agret 
of the mentions are due to t 
conditions under which concert notices hav: 
be written. We should like to see a gene! 
plan followed in 


some defects he 
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a weekly column of notices of recitals that 
have occurred during the preceding few davs. 
This method is so good (in that it allows the 
writers time for consideration) that we wonder 
t is not applied also to major concerts. Here, 
however, the claim of ‘ news value’ demands 
hat a notice should be delivered with the milk 
n the following morning. On the whole it 
nust be admitted, even by Mr. Foss, that the 
ytices written thus against time are, as a rule, 
emarkably well done. The considerable body 
f half-baked amateur musicians (a category 
iat, we need hardly say, does not include Mr. 
oss) who have always on tap a stream of facile 
sibes at the critics should try their hand at the 
bb. Ehey would tind that the free-and-easy 
a new and complex work over a 
sandwich at the bar during the 
quite another, the set 
as well 


liscussion ol 
itter and 

iterval is one thing; 
ng down on paper (in readable stvle 
sin good English) of 
ext morning's paper. 


Mr. Foss hits on a real grievance when he 
peaks of the activities of sub-editors in con 
ection with concert notices. We have on 


everal occasions given examples of the blue 
encil being applied with so little judgment as 

to remove all point from a paragraph; a sub 
litor has even been known to add a picturesqui 
iption, blue-pencil the passage referred to, and 
ive the caption to puzzle readers ! 

At a recent B.B.C. Symphony concert th 
rst performance of the viola arrangement of 
sar’s ‘Cello Concerto took place. (The pro 
ramme Was of unusual interest in other respects 

lhe following notice appeared in the Daily 


t 


“Hircn At A CONCERT 
lvola String Breaks at the Queen's Hall. 
So great was the harmony pervading last 
night's massive B.B.C. concert at the Queen's 
Hall that even a dramatic breaking of one ot 
Mr. Lionel Tertis’s viola strings failed to 
upset anyone very much. 

‘The orchestra stopp d dead, the viola 
plavers looked on sympathetically, Sir Edward 
Elgar cast reproving glances at the offending 
instrument, while Mr. Tertis set to work to 
repair the damage. 

‘It was as typically an English way of 
smothering a crisis as the concert itself.’ 
Now, we may be sure that an accredited 
1usic critic would not limit his notice to the 
ention of such an incident as the breaking of 
fiddle-string. We may reasonably assume 
it he wrote at some length concerning the 
isic itself, and the performance thereof. But 
pparently the midnight arrival of a piece of 
ws of the type labelled by Fleet Street as 
imazing,’ ‘ astounding,’ ‘ romantic,’ and so on, 
mpelled a space-hungry sub-editor to cut 
ym the concert notice all that was not of news 
ilue. Obviously the only portion to which 

term could be applied was that which 
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referred to the ‘ dramatic ’ breaking of a string 
the sympathetic and reproving glances, the 
‘offending instrument,’ and the reparation of 
the damage. Yet this same journal could tind 
space a lew davs later—and on its leader page 
too—for an entirely fatuous article by Odette 
Icherine entitled ‘ Haunting Tunes.’ 

In his discussion of features as the 
regular weekly musical article that now appears 
in several Mr. Foss omits to mention 
The Ti Saturday morning musical 
essay is among the very best things of the kind 
In fact, we have long wondered why the choicest 
of those written during Mr. Colles’s reign have 
not been re-published in book form. (Perhaps 


such 


papers, 


mes, Whose 


somebody will take this hint.) We agree wit! 
Mr. Foss, however, in his remark as to the 
music page of the Darly Telegraph being 


good opportunity wasted.’ We remember when 
this really was a music page, but for a long time 
advertisements and other features have 
encroached to such an extent that there is 
room for little bevond a short article and some 
news paragraphs 
Let it be admitted, however, that 
better in this respect than they were twenty 
vears ago. kor ¢ xample , the Daily Mail gives 
a good deal of Space to music, and its concert 
notices and frequent articles on various aspects 
of the art are among the best written to-day 
Contrast its present policy with that of the 
period during which Mr. Martin Shaw did some 
temporary work for it as assistant music crith 
He tells it in his entertaining 
Up to now 
“I once 
Carmelite Hous« 
to-night Albert Hall. Bright personal par 
what she wore, how I did my 
best ; and also, though not in my instructions 
threw in a few words about her singing. So 
I went from strength to strength till one day 


past 


hings are 


us about book 


tron 


concert 


following telegram 
Cover Patti 


the 


wot 
Lot 


she looked.” 


Lord Northcliffe came into the office and said 

the paper was featuring music too much 

And that was the end of me. 

Mr. Foss begins his survey of the lInglish 
musical press with the Wusre Journal (the 
combined official organ of the LS.M. and the 


B.M.S.) and JJ/7/o, the organ of the Imperial 
League of Opera. We think his strictures on 
the former are hasty The running of a 


journal, even when a considerable circulation 1s 
guaranteed (as in this case), is a heavy responsi 
bility both in work and money, and it can be 
handled only tentatively so long as the I.S.M 
is rightly concentrating its the 
reconstruction and strengthening of the Society’s 
position. J/i/o is a very different proposition 
It claims to have a minimum circulation of 
fifty thousand; and it started under the 
editorship of the brilliant musician and journalist 
who some vears ago enlivened the musical world 
with the original Sackbut. Despite these advan 
tages, its opening numbers proved disappointing 


energies On 
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has now been in abevance for several 

Yet the very thought of launching a 
musical journal that could kick off with an 
assured circulation of fiftv thousand is enough 
any publisher's or editor's mouth 


ind it 
months. 


to mak 
watel 
Of the twenty musical journals that are 
illowed to exist in this country Mr. Foss gives 
first place to Music and Letters, though he at 
that it is a rather than a 
Moreover, its quarterly appearance 
and SO SaVes 


once admits book 


magazin 


news section impossible, 
ditheulties which such a 
monthly journals. He 
Vustcal Times is‘ by 
and by far the 
that, sup 


makes % 
it from. the 
presents to 


constant 
section 
handsomely savs that the 
far the best musical monthly, 
ost general of all an estimate 
ted as it is by frequent letters from our 
tends to confirm a suspicion that we 
ive long held. Mr. Foss is mistaken, however, 


readers, 


when he adds that ‘it remains a_ professional 
papel On the contrary, the Wusical Times 
has from the beginning had a large amateur 


ind that this is steadily increasing Is 
our post bag In fact, we are 
Foss is quite out in this matter, 


following, 
evident trom 
sure that Mi 


and also when he savs of musical journals as a 
body that ‘they cater neither for untrained 
tastes nor for the cultured amateur musician. 
The point is one that can never be settled, but 
our conviction (arrived at slowly and as a result 
of knocking about among all kinds of musical 
folk) is that at least one-half of the readers 
of musical magazines are amateurs. The one 
journal that probably has an almost entirel\ 


professional circulation is the Waste Teaches 
its « being designed tor the 
teaching profession 

Here are 


Is to 


ontents mainly 
a few questions that Mr. Foss then 
our briet 
these 


proceet ask, with answers 1n 


brackets Can anv one ot journals be 
a musical paper?’ If ‘a 
devoted to music, 


How much ot 


honestly accounted 
paper’ be a paper 


surely is * ves 


musical 
the answel 


their contents 1s devoted to music as an art o1 
even as a science As much as the normal 
eneral reader will stand It is he, not the 
esthetic or scientific specialist, who keeps a 
journal alive. “Which of them are read for 
their gzsthetic opinions and which only tot 


information, and which is expected by a 
Viennese or French enthusiast as bearing news 
of universal moment Every musical journal 
known to us, both English and toreign, contains 
both wsthetic opinion and information, and so 
is presumably read for both \s for the 
Continental enthusiasts, what is of universal 
moment to one is ot no to another 

Still, so far as the Wusical Times is concerned, 
we imagine that such recent articles as those 
by Messrs. Sabaneev, Rutland Boughton, Edwin 
Evans, Calvocoressi, &Xc., and the irequent | 


account 


analytical articles on new works with copious 
music-type examples, including one on Moeran | 
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by Mr. Foss himself, ought to be of interest to 


the Continental reader who wants to know some 
thing about the progress of the art in England. 
Apropos of this, can Mr. Foss point to any 
series of articles in a foreign musical journal mor: 
important or comprehensive than those whicl 
Mr. Evans wrote for the Wusical Times in 1919 
and 1920 ? They ran for eighteen months 
were profusely illustrated with music-type ex 
amples, and contained complete lists of work 
and publishers 

Which can 
wide as here Mr. Foss 
chief French and German papers', 01 
attempts to assail a similar market ?* | Whether 
these organs circulate to remote quarters of the 
all we know is that the 

‘Which can wit! 
that it has influenced a living 
for good or ill?’ Can any 
“with certainty,’ t 

lf not, how cal 


fame as world 
list of the 


boast of a 
gives a 


musical 


globe we cannot say 
Musical Times 
certainty show 
then composer 
Continental journal claim, 
have performed such a feat 
an kenelish paper be expect d to do so ? 

Po all these questions Mr. Foss has an answet 


dor Ss 


ot his own, to the effect that ‘our musi 

journals are much more concerned with the 
incidentals of music than with music itselt 
very much as our musical conversation an 
even our musical life are: how to teach or 


learn it, what went on in Birmingham or is 


about to happen in Newcastle, who is the new 
president of a college, or what this othe 
examination svllabus exacts.’ 

The difference between music and its inci 


dentals is not alwavs easy to define. Certainly 
the teaching and learning of it can hardly be 
waived mere extras. Even sucl 
admitted incidentals as records of events may 
be far too important to ignore. For exampk 
a Vear or so ago the Newcastle Bach Choir gave 
after almost unbelievable pains and difficulties 


asic as 


a performance of Tallis’s Forty-part Motet 
Was a record of this event, with some details 
as to the overcoming of the difficulties and the 


‘incidental 
G,omeg 


to set 


disposition of the mere 
beneath the notice of a musical journal ? 
to the other end of the scale, it is easy 
that even the well-directed activities of a littl 
body of village musicians may be well wort! 
a paragraph, not only for the encouragement ot! 
the performers themselves, but even more as a 
means of showing readers in other villages what 
they themselves might do by getting together. 
In fact, we are constantly receiving evidence 


voces, a 


that the news side of a musical journal ts 
indispensable. We wish it were not so, fo! 
such a feature can be handled convenientl\ 
only by a weekly paper. A monthly ts 


constantly in difficulties owing to a mass 
of items that, occurring at the end of the 
month, are too late for insertion in the following 
issue, will be ancient history by the number 


after that, and yet are too important to lb 


ignored. 


ee 


were me 











Wi be 





seep a 
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A valuable part played by these ‘ incidentals’ 
too often forgotten. If Mr. Foss will examine 
s ‘ Grove’ he will find innumerable references 
» the musical press on matters of all sorts. 
\Ve confess to pride in the fact that the journal 
st in evidence seems to be the JWJusical Times.) 
ww, if the musical press did as Mr. Foss thinks 
should do, and dropped all concern with such 
cidentals as records of performances, new 
obituaries, &c., the compilers of such 
rks as ‘Grove’ would be faced with the 
ternatives of omitting a great deal of valuable 
itter, or of digging it out from the files of thi 
ily press—a hopeless task. Having mentioned 
rove,’ we naturally go on to ask Mr. Foss if 
it best of all musical dictionaries is any the 
se for being so largely concerned with what 
airily dismisses as * incidentals.’ 


litions, 


We have given a good deal of space and pains 
the answering of this indictment of the English 
isical press for several reasons. In the first 
ice We feel that the general public needs to 
encouraged to subseribe to one or more ot 
musical magazines, and they will hardly be 
| to do so by an article that harps on defects, 


iny of which are unavoidable. In fact, the 
ole weakness of Mr. Foss’s position is that he 
erlooks difficulties that we should hav 
uught would be obvious —especially to one 
o was himself recently concerned with a 
sical magazine (the Dominant) that died a 

lv death. If its untimely decease had been 


inquest, with Mr. Foss in the 
feel sure that his JWJusic and 
feys article would have been couched in a 
different tone Certainly he would not 

| ditticulty, due to 


overlooked the economt 
of support from the musical public, and 
[tis an odd thing 


\ 1] In th ~P lesson. 
ily 
av wh 


musicians to be the 
id little about their art, either in books or in 


rnals. We can hardly 
n stamp collector who doesn’t eagerly read 
ournal devoted to his queer hobby Again, 
reat army of allotment holders and cultivators 
back gardens regularly buy one of the various 
ekly papers devoted to the culture of tlowers 
| vegetables. If many thousands ot working 
an spare a penny or twopence weekly for 
ir gardening journals, why cannot the many 
uusands of people who are now keenly in 
sted in music scrape together sixpence a 
nth for a music journal? How many 
lents at the Royal Academy or Royal College 
Music keep in touch with contemporary mus! 
ictivities by reading a musical magazine ? 

We believe the number to be extraordinarily 
ll. As for amateur musicians, let us refer 

we did at the time of its publication) to Dr. 
\enes Savill’s book, ‘ Music, Health, and 
Dr. Savill was suddenly converted 
In her book she complains of the 


owed by an 


of coroner, we 


sec 


conceive ot (sav) a 


music. 


inadequacy of concert notices published in the 


Wspapers, and goes on: ‘ There may be 
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journals, reserved exclusively for musical news, 
which do more justice to these events. | 
not know them, and certainly they can take no 
place in the reading of the general public whose 
support is so desired and so necessary for the 
in Britain.’ 

Ihat confession, ‘ I not know them,’ is 
curious. If Dr. Savill had as suddenly developed 
an interest in the drama, pictorial art, or general 
literature, would not her first step have been to 
Inquire as to what journals were especially 
devoted to those arts 2? At that time there 
eighteen musical journals published in England, 
vet this passionate convert to musik 
to dodge them all, and to announce 
the fact almost with a kind of price Never- 
theless, Dr. Savill’s attitude is that of a vast 
proportion of her fellow-enthusiasts, and because 
of this the English musical press can never do 
all it wishes to do. It cannot, for example, 
afford to pay its contributors at a rate equal to 
that of the popular weeklies and monthlies 
Hence the absence of some famous from 
its list of contributors—a _ defect which 
Mr. Foss laments, though he ought well 
aware of the explanation. 

Things being as thev are, the 
can struggle along only by attempting to be all 


do 


success of must 


do 


were 


MahaLe dl 
somehow 


Hames 
OVET 
to be 


] . 
musical press 


things to all men. It must cast its net wide, 
or, tish being scarce, its haul would be dis 
astrously meagre. Hence the inclusion in every 


musical journal of some articles that interest 
only the « xpert, and of others that are readable 
only by the ‘ ordinary listener.” The Editor 
ot a magazine, musical or otherwise, doesn't 
expect that everyone of its pages will interest 
its contents list Is like a 
The ideal 


vould be 


everyone of its readers 
menu, designed fora variety of palates. 
journal for which M1 
in which the tiny group of experts who combine 
musical knowledge with literary skill) would 
write for the almost equally small group of 
expert readers. Such a journal, unless heavily 


ne 
One 


Foss calls 


subsidised, would have but a short life. The 
only practical solution is a group of journals 
that between them can pretty well cover the 
topical and news side, and at the same time 


include a discreet proportion of matter on the 


esthetic and scientific aspects of music-—that 
is, enough to attract and interest the expert, 
but not enough to drive away the growing 
number of subscribers recruited from the 


immense new musical public brought into being 
by the gramophone and wireless. In the present 
condition of musicallifein England, to ask for the 
perfect musical journal suggested by implication 
in Mr. Foss’s article is to cry for the moon. 








The Annual Dinner of the Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund will take place at the Savoy Hotel on May 8 at 7 
Mr. Hugh Walpole will be in the chair, and among 
the contributors to the programme will be Mabel 


Constanduros, Clara Evelyn, Leonard Henry, & 
rickets and particulars from Frank Thistleton, 16, John 


Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
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MILHAUD’S ‘ CRISTOPHE COLOMB’ in the action, such as Courtiers, Christopl 
By M.-D. CALVOCOREsSI Columbus's Creditors, c. Let it be noted tl 
Mv interest was so thoroughly aroused by the Explainer uses speech, not song the ch 
Henri Sauguet’s brief description of Milhaud’s, when co-operating with him, the Contradict 


Cristophe Colomb’ (see Musical Times, April, and other similar characters, do the same. 





Music in the Foreign Press’) that I hastened A similar purpose of thorough exposition |] 
to procure the vocal score published by the led to another remarkable artifice At tin 
Universal Edition, Vienna. we have not one Christopher Columbus, | 

I entirely agree with the conclusion ‘that the two, discussing with one another. The seco 
whole work is altogether original in form and_ is a soloist occupying a place amid the choristet 
substance, and can be compared neither with | In one scene, while corresponding figures app 
opera nor oratorio as hitherto known.’ It is,) together on the screen, other soloists in t 

fact. almost disconcertingly original in| choir embody Christophe r Columbus as a vout 

tructure and texture both as a drama and as as an adult, and as a shadow. This \v 

usit \s a drama, it is extremely formalised, impressive scene is entitled ‘Columbus's C 


and singulat It is impossible adequately to through the lips not only of these charact: 
discuss the conception it embodies without in the choir, but of Columbus himself in 


ind the method of expos tion is both complex | science ’: and this conscience is made to sp¢ 


going deep into the philosophy of its author two aspects, and of the ship's cook, who remu 
Paul Claudel. Apart from that, it is impossible | him of his various errors and trespasses 

to discuss the work as a whole unless one is Phe Expounder explains most of the thn 
thoroughly familiar with all Milhaud’s previous that are happening or about to happen on t 
dramatic scores \ comparison with ‘ Protée,’ | stage, describes the characters’ actions, c: 
for instance (anothe1 work written in collabora-| dition, and thoughts, often even the sta 
tion with Claudel), would be needful. And to setting as it appears; and also occurren 
k ep pace, In an ett iently critical spirit, with | that are not shown on the stage By si 
Milhaud would almost be a whole-time job means and a variety of others is the obj 
which, during the past few years, other pre-| achieved of ‘a drama taking place half-w 
ecupations have prevented my attempting between the audience and a kind of “ visi 
So that I, in turn, must rest content with a thought ot which the actors are the int 

ry description preters 
\n introductory note warns us that ‘ The : 

drama nerally speaking, is like a book that The first four scenes—or rather numbers 
one opens, revealing its contents to the audience. | in certain cases the word * scene ’ would con, 


The audience, through the voice of the choir, | a false impression—are introductory. The * Bo 


puts questions to the reader and even to the! of Christopher Columbus’ is solemnly broug 
tors, asking them for explanations and sharing upon the stage. The Expounder  pravs 

their feelings Fhe audience must know Lord to grant him the power to reveal thi 

what is taking place in the actors’ heart and and deeds of Columbus The choir sings 1 


ind, be aware of the mysterious warnings second verse of the first chapter of Genes 


l l 
which they receive from Fate or Providence.| Then (Number V.) we see Columbus, old 


Hence the screen on the stage in place of back- broken in an inn at Valladolid. As he can 
1, the screen on which appear, more or pay his bill, he fears lest the inn-keeper v 

clear and emphasised, a variety of images impound the mule which is his sole possessir 
whose degree of definition depends upon then Several symbolic numbers follow : a dialog 
place in the past, the present, the possible, or) between Columbus and posterity ; a discuss! 
lrean between the Expounder and the Contradict 
Phe character of the choir is marked at the in which Columbus takes part, while the st 

ry outset | stage directions ‘Inter the is filled by groups of dancers performu 


hoir, first in files, then helter-skelter, carrving | quadrilles led by Envy, Ignorance, Vanity, 
books, desks, flowers, bottles of wine, baskets Avarice, who reign at the Court of the Span: 


| of scores, eating apples and jerking one King. These groups are driven away by doy 
ther.” Its various functions are: to give) that suddenly invade the stage ; and the ne 


it quotations of the Bible which play an scene shows Queen Isabella, in her childho 
iportant part in the work, at times forming playing with her little companions. She tu 


arate choral numbers to co-operate with ring ot hers to the foot of a dove The cd 
I-xpounder (whose elaborate functions are flying across the sea, lands on a window-sill 
lso shared, at certain points, by the Contra-, the house in which young Columbus lives 


dictor—a kind of Devil’s Advocate—and by Genoa, dreaming of exploration voyages. A 
ther episodic characters); to associate with from this point onwards the story of his strugg! 
instruments of the orchestra for purely adventures, and achievements is represented 

il effects ; to comment upon or emphasise broad, picturesque strokes, with many simp! 

e action ; and at times to embody (from the cations and as many curious adjuncts, sucl 


tform which it occupies) actual participants a scene in which the old gods ot Amer 
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ntroduced and encouraged by a Master of or segment Many are bold in design, and most 
remonies, watch Columbus’s progress from of them are ample in compass The « 
far, and then start churning the sea with a writing and that of the vocal ensembles is fine 
1 Finally we are brought back to the inn. and should prove most effect ve. The rhythms 
lumbus is near death, and the landlord ad ind es are comparati Mil | 
s distress by insisting upon imp c s to reat ¢ nt the et 
mule But the voices of the choir ¢ a rt terns persist t ‘ t But 
imbus to tread into posterit the last which strike t ! s mo 
In the Parad of Idea,’ ends w tonou Ce off very well in performan 
\lleluia ( i ( effects o j { 
xemaims to sav a few words about Mil exercist it ft rre 
\ll I can do on the strength of a per Milha 
he vocal score is to ¢ rasmall number « l ( 
iarks on the means he s. / bite, o1 Spe 
m any definite idea o e results he fects, o1 t ( it 
lv general impression is one of dire ! ( crs : t ble 
e and surety coupled with a curio e Bu mo nd polvyy hem I 
f erudeness and retinement Phe technique is not uniformly polytonal nor othet lisse t 
ne that proceeds on broad lines and in broa ( or Instance, In Schénbery’s lates 
kes, Often relying on processes that are both works \t es | | \" phras 
borate and elementar Milha doe t! tes of the comme rd, or inte cles 
ite, any more than Claudel does, to resort ont s consonance and dissonance 
rivial effes but whereas Claudel’s ng tot ured Teg | texture 
ave been very rewdly caleulat Msist of extraordinary vari of designs 
ted with careful itical discrimi on in or be quite homophoni Lhe re one | : 
r to form contrasts or to stand out | rts a sic, the better one realises that 
their quaintness, Milhaud’s oft st to stands o lls by its actual effect hat ¢ 
e been elected ust Ig e surmise what its effect can be than 
le, the erve his purp is WV ec irmist be Mav, 1902, 1 
borate ones would ttect sic of Debussv’s * Pelléas « 
It is the voices that iv ti i ’ Vie yrycle 
cal texture Vocal or insti i | tio se of speech both for 
lies, as often as not, are in Ip soloists a {or e chon | etres are 
t the lrencl rrative ballads or ‘ Com vavs ite accurate ind one ol 
ntes ind some are strong lweestive s il} Ission instruments accompany when 
the toneless Frencl iccentuatir ( ( ft orchestra is not called inte 
ses sViabl ly of : ( sit at eX 
[ —— ~* = —s 
j 5 | “= ~ 
. j 
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\part from a quantity of percussion (including a 
ip and rattle) and a harmonium, the orchestral 
tting is normal, and, indeed, moderate. safe and certain order—there will be, for man, 
There very little 1 that in years to come, an opportunity of 
untry—in which it is so difficult to get even ‘Cristophe Colomb.’ And _ this, I 


a minimum supply of current opera, with 


rare intervals, a novelty of the more or | 


likelihooc this 


1S 


hearing 
think 


ls 
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most regrettable, for this singular work is one the song ‘I'm always chasing rainbows.’ Hebgnd the 
which might very well get a firm hold of the tells us that Harrison Foster, ‘a great lover off ach th 
musical public's imagination ; and it seems, in| Chopin's musi who might have shown hisBys that 
all respects, to be well worthy of being given devotion more fittingly plaved a record offcame te 
its chance Chopin's Fantaisie Impromptu to Harry Caroll Fa Te 
A word of warning: the vocal score is made a Tin Pan Alley magnate, drawing his atten‘ionf ged by 
to be read rather than played from. Many) to the beauty of the slow melody in the midile J pand ou 
parts in it are almost impossible to play, even Carroll showed it to another Harry (Tierney 
if two players share the task ; and often it is and Joe Macarthy, who also saw its possibilities. — = [ mer 
almost as difficult to play from the pianoforte, Joe wrote the words, and the two Harrys play to 
arrangement as it would be from the full score. | introduced the song into a show called ‘ Irene. f Yr. G. | 
rhe refrain used the Chopin melody note for process 
: note : ite: 
Hd Libitum mt ge 
By * Fest 4 — — = — oe known ¢ 
; a. é = Sous fe = Sa ee} = fand alt 
MR. CLUTSAMS RAID ON CHOPIN EP pp rayon “wf many ¢ 
‘Quotation is a complime nt; but the use of = ; : - inclined 
another's ideas in order to save ourselves the labour of | They then guessed that ‘this fellow ChopinJ(. - 
invention or for purposes of gain, is a theft. When| probably had some more good tunes up his Sat, as 
the original author is protected by law, the theft calls sleeve and they went svstematically throug} then, th 
for some courage, and so is not of the meanest type. : i teghlig 2 he 5 _—— this be 
But when he is dead, or has no redress, ’tis like | his pianoforte pieces to find out. In the middle J © lo tl 
robbing a corpse.’ part of the “ Minute Waltz” they found the} °° ‘ a 
Fospykr.—‘ Odds, Ends, and Ethics.’ | melody they wanted. By putting it into fox- J ™0"%. 
as _s trot time they secured the chorus of “ Castle of J “!t : 
Raiding the classics is not a new game. An| Pecans” thee gurcees of * teens ™ (I learn 
early exponent was William Gardiner, the M c. Se eid ae ae of Chop 
Leicestershire stocking-maker whose admiration | ., * Ir. Spaeth says, this was flagrant plagiarism, J}. G5 
for Beethoven led him to adapt some of the |#f you will, but it certainly brought Chopin into “(By 1 
composer's ‘ divine adagios * (as he called them) the American home. ; But the door of the F Rose’ t 
for use in what he described as ‘ the British | American home was already wide open tof halfa ce 
Church.’ He sent the volume, entitled ‘ Sacred Chopin by means of the gramophone and wireless, composi 
Melodies,’ to Beethoven, together with an offer | #5 well as through the old-fashioned method Ol F misfits < 
of a hundred guineas for an overture in D minor, | the printed rs id and the domestic pianist. § stage.) 
for use as an introduction to an oratorio, | This * popularising good eR sas gh still } Amor 
* Judah,’ with which Gardiner was just then in| heard anlage yr om with such sentimental nage duction 
travail. Beethoven was not the man to refuse | ™xtures as ‘ Lilac Time,’ and a similar work contain¢ 
lightly a hundred-guinea commission, and the with which I shall deal a little later. An EXCUSE F against 
fact of his not even answering the letter seems | of the kind is the sheerest bunkum. The fin the J 
to indicate that he was less pleased than| popular classics are now within everybody's ‘We he 
Gardiner expected him to be on finding his slow | reach - their original form, and the day is Fow di 
movements turned into hymn tunes. There |/098 past (if it ever existed) when people needed  ha-tene 
was at least this excuse for Gardiner: he was|C°@Version to good music by means of snippets yr chy 
one of the first Englishmen to appreciate | 274 travesties. a mude 
Beethoven's greatness ; and his dubious method | dies Cilia But for 
of honouring Beethoven was undertaken with I don’t forget that the whole question of | be a mt 
no idea of financial gain. A wealthy manu-/| musical transcription is involved in a matter § this note 
facturer would not bother himself about the|of this kind. As it is impossible to go into the F for such 
slender profit likely to accrue from his volume | subject in this article, I can only point out that [ by dran 
of ‘ Sacred Melodies.’ ‘one of the vital factors by which such things On th 
Systematic robbing of classical hen-roosts, | stand or fall is that of motive. A transcription § [| tyrnex 
with no pretensions to any other motive than | carried out (like a fine literary translation) with F Agate’s 
easy money, is a peculiarly modern form of| taste and knowledge, and respecting both the Agate, 
larceny, and results from the feverish commer-| original text and the new medium, and with f prides } 
cialisation of music in connection with popular| the principal intention of making fine music F taste. 
amusement — dancing, musical comedy, &c.|more widely known, is not merely justifiable: } for a mc 
Its origin is dealt with in Sigmund Spaeth’s /it is one of the most praiseworthy contributions | he woul 
entertaining book, ‘The Common Sense of| to art, and may, indeed, show such a degree ot F a piece | 
Music.’ In the chapter ‘Old Tunes for New,’ | imagination and skill as to make it rank in a J qualific< 
Mr. Spaeth gives a short history of the start and | creative sense only a very little lower than the | hoping 
development of what he calls the ‘ raid on the| original. On the other hand, a distortion of @ § Chopin. 
classics.’ Paul Whiteman was early on the/| work of art for the obvious purpose of money- f Agatear 
scene, helping himself to tunes for jazzing| making is a kind of larceny that is at present | and hy 
purposes, but Mr. Spaeth thinks that the first | indictable only when the offender happens to § roynd 
great typical ‘hit’ thus shabbily made was| infringe the law of copyright. (It is good to ‘ Judgin 
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find that the larcenists do occasionally over-| has done with some of Chopin's music, I can 
reach) themselves in this way Mr. Spaeth tells|see the Finale to that Wagnerian comedy, a 
us that some American pickers and stealers | Finale in which the master dances a ring-of-roses 
came to grief over a tune they lifted from| with the Rhine-maidens on Parsifal’s flowery 
La Tosea,’ the result being that they were | mead, with the Trauermarsch transformed into 
sued by the publisher Ricordi, and made to/ the reasonable lightness of a polka.” Adding 
hand out $25,000 of their ill-gotten gains.) that such things may possibly happen in the 
future, he goes on: ‘ For the present, let it be 
I mentioned above ‘ Lilac Time,’ the musical | recorded that apart from speeding up into a 
play to which the music was provided by |jig the lovely motif of the A flat Ballade—the 
Mr. G. H. Clutsam, who worked on the simple | one Beardsley likened to a palfrey curveting 
process of taking such of Schubert's tunes as | turning the familiar Opus 18 Waltz into common 
suited his purpose and adapting them to the|time, and chorusing the A major Polonaise, 
needs of the play. Now, Mr. Clutsam is well|apart from these singularities, which, after all, 
known as a composer and a former music critic, | show a refreshing rejection of pedantry, Mr. 
and although when ‘Lilac Time’ appeared|Clutsam has done no harm to Chopin's music. 
many of us shook our heads, we were not} There are things so hackneyed that comb and 
inclined to be severe. We simply took the view | paper cannot hurt them, and if it pleases a stage 
that, as Schubert was very much in the air just|cavalier to hum the E flat Nocturne while 
then, there was some excuse for Mr. Clutsam ;| clutching a rose prior to presentation to a bit 
this being so, we should not expect him|of Dresden china—why, where ’s the harm ? ’ 
to do the same kind of thing again. We were} As shall show later, Mr. Clutsam’s vandalism 
wrong, however, for he has repeated the offence is far more extensive than one would gather 
with ‘ The Damask Rose,’ the music of which from the accommodating Mr. Agate. More 
([learn from the title-page) is “ based on themes | concerning that later. Meanwhile, what sort 
ol Chopin, adapted and composed with lyrics of notice would Mr. Agate write concerning a 
by G. H. Clutsam.’ dramatic production in which corresponding 
(By the way, the action of ‘The Damask| liberties were taken with a stage classic? He 
Rose ’ takes place at the period 1764, '.e., about | might write something like the following, though 
half a century before Chopin was alive, let alone | we should be surprised if he did : 


composing. But apparently such anachronistic Ta: : . 

+ pe, PI - <n It is possible that Mr. Jetsam in the near 
misfits are of no account on the musicai comedy : ‘ 2 .? as 
tage.) : future might give us a delightfully amusing 

. : version of “ King Lear.” For the present, 

Among the notices that followed the pro- ‘eo . 

however, my concern is with his new and 


duction of the play only one, apparently, improved ‘‘ Macbeth.” Let it be recorded 
contained anything in the shape of a protest : . ; : 
. that, apart from changing Macbeth into a 


against Mr. Clutsam’s treatment of Chopin. ‘Cc crse: ; > 
Prana “We Doo, ca:q.| peppery Colonel, transforming Lady Macbeth 
In the Evening Standard Mr Phillip Page said:| : “p-: ; : Y aed 
; into a Bright Young Person, and giving us 


‘We had waltzes twisted into two in a bar, r = yee Ec 
slow dreamy tunes quickened, quick tunes os - pag ee = ee ee ng > 
hastened, and all manner of tricks played by oe oF ee ee See een ae 
Mr. Clutsam. The result was, musically, rather = London, apart from these dashing 
a muddle, and mostly Clutsam and jetsam.’ ee See ee = ge Mas ene ge 
But for the chance that Mr. Page happens to pte - Mi a : . q : ee har cag 
be a musical as well as a dramatic critic, even +? — — Ph cna nae =p pod on ~a 
this note of protest might not have been sounded, reer — jibe ti _ % ta os 4 if it 
for such productions are usually dealt with only ” 3 cog pos wy = wire ca : = ee 
ie denmmntie exiles ' . pleases — a beth to gpd es 28 
On the Sunday following the first performance cong py cage 9 Rong aa ee 
I turned with some confidence to Mr. James she: . oi bins 
Agate’s column in the Sundav Times, for Mr.| | Mr. Agate’s chief supporter is a naive writer in 
Agate, as readers of this journal know, rather | the Church Times, who says that Mr. Clutsam's 
prides himself on his musical knowledge and | treatment of Chopin will be infuriating to people 
taste. (He even reviews gramophone records | who know that composer's music; ° but [he 
fora monthly journal, and we may be sure that | §0es on] as they are in a minority, little harm 
he would not undertake so specifically musical | ##// be done.’ (My italics.) In other words, a 
a piece of work if he were at all doubtful of his misdemeanour matters in proportion to the 
qualifications.) I turned, then, to Mr. Agate, | number of protesters—an easy-going principle 
hoping to find him striking a blow for poor |that one doesn’t expect to find so frankly stated 
Chopin. But not a bit of it. After a typical | in an ecclesiastical journal. 
Agatean frolic about ‘ Lilac Time ’ and Schubert,| In fairness to Mr. Clutsam I should add that 
and hypothetical plays written by Mr. Clutsam| he wrote to the Evening Standard in reply to 
round Mendelssohn and Wagner, he says:| Mr. Page’s notice. His defence was as follows : 
‘Judging by what Chopin’s present arranger |‘ The alteration of character by a change of 
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time-signature is not necessarily an 
vandalism. 
outline to another lilt ? 


giv e it 


But the exigencies of a 
situation were too much for it. 


remorse. 
co ymedy 


perversion ! ' 


Let us begin the examples with the one 
‘moments of 
Readers will recall the lovely second 
here it is (as 


that caused Mr. Clutsam some 
remorse.’ 
ge of the 
Mr. says) 


Ex. 2 


A fiat Ballade: 


Agate *‘ speeded up into a jig’ 


If ‘ 


called for a jig, couldn’t Mr. Clutsam 


dance in Chopin ? 


I wonder how many readers will agree with 
Mr. Clutsam that a change of time-signature is 
not necessarily an act of vandalism, 
does not spoil a melodic outline to give it 
another lilt. Here is what Mr. Clutsam does 
with the Waltz in A flat : 


























es 
os == f 1 2 | orn ot 
—=_6 —o—— o_o — le o——_ — 
While the bells from ev-'ry stee-ple Loud a_ wel- come 
= 
o= =: -=_ a — eo} os 22: 
Ss oe 
ring— Let the voi - ces of his peo- ple 
&e. 

greet - ing give their gal - lant King 
Here is an even worse case—if anything 
could be worse. The C sharp minor Waltz is 


transposed to D minor, and made to hobble 
thus: 
































Instead of ‘ giving it another lilt,’ 
has merely taken the lilt out of it. 


act of | 
It surely does not spoil a melodic | 
The | 
speeding up of one particular number that | 
seems to have hurt the purists considerably has 
also caused me, I will admit, some moments of 
musical | 
Un- 
fortunately it has proved to be a very popular 





the exigencies of a musical comedy situation’ 


have 
written one, or at least have discovered a quick 


or that it | 


Mr. Clutsam | 








Looking through the vocal score of ‘ The 
Damask Rose,’ I can turn hardly a page without 
seeing something that makes my blood boil, 
Take the beautiful simple tune with whic 
the Ballade in F opens. Here it is set ty 
typical musical comedy jingle and marked 
Allegretto scherzando : 


Ex. 5 
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1. When-e’er I meet a charm -ing man, My 
2. on - ly girls would know their minds, The 
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Nor am I better pleased with the ‘lyric 
| associated with the lovely melody of th 
| Study in E: 

Ex. 6. 

5-4 — 
i ——— 3 =| 8 SA ss 
— —_. ———_&—_ a —— oo a 
Days that are gone, Gone be-yond re - call, 
| 
| > 
gis : SS 
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Still may leave a frag -rance Ling-’ring o - ver all. 


Mr. Clutsam’s claim that a change of signature 
does not alter a melodic outline leads the reader 
to think he is more scrupulous in this respect 
than is actually the ‘case. Here, for example, 
is the beginning of Chopin’s Nocturne in B: 
Ex. 7. —a 


3 








A nda ile tranquillo se. 


























After Mr. Clutsam’s attentions it becomes what 
Mr. Mantalini would call ‘ a dem’d outline ’ 


Ex. 8. 
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Love will not fail us, dear -est! Ev-ertheone I a- dore. 
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Ev -er my sweetest,my mear - est, 
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‘ TheplIt is true that some of the ornamental notes | ats am, Pesaees, 
rithouf missing in the voice part are supplied in the | . } > 
1 boilfright hand of the pianoforte accompaniment, 
Whichf but everybody knows that the long ears of the 
set tof listeners to a work of this sort are for the singer 
1arkedf only. To make matters worse, this violation of 
Chopin is preceded by these two bars of inanity: 

































































a7 
OS | 
_ My In his treatment of this, Mr. Clutsam seems to 
ae | have adopted the now fashionable principle of 
—_ |‘ elimination of the unessential.’ Anyway, he 
—— eliminated to such purpose that this is all that 
remains : 
~ ne e_. > . 
i} I presume this is one of the passages that justify | wim , 
the use of the term ‘composed’ on the title- | +4 J =————— : - 
page. (Apropos of the title-page, how can the | [ 
music be described as being ‘ based on themes 
of Chopin’ when it already is by Chopin ? 
Mr. Clutsam’s share in the score consists chiefly 
of transposing, twisting, simplifying, and in| 
other ways making poor Chopin succumb to ‘the 
exigencies of musical comedy.’ = 
Let us glamce at another instance of Mr. | $s s we et be be SE 
Clutsam’s considerations for Chopin’s melodic | 
outline. Here is the beginning of the Mazurka in | = t = = 
vric'} B minor : | a on 
the 


The Allegro, crotchet=120, of the original 
becomes Moderato Maestoso, and in its new and 
tame guise it does duty as a ‘ National Song ’ 
‘O Poland, dear Poland, 
Soon shalt thou be free, 
And there shall be no land 
So honoured as thee.’ 


Ex. 10. Mesto a 

















Just as I feel I have reached the last quotable 
example of Mr. Clutsam’s exploits, I turn the 
ture Ailegro con spirito | page and find another. This time it is the 
ader f Es. 11 , lovely Impromptu in G flat, which Mr. Clutsam 


And here is the ‘ Damask Rose’ version : 





==: | puts into B flat and changes into a waltz song, 
scrapping all the delicious figuration of the 
g g | left-hand part: 





Ex. 14. Allegro con molto vivo 
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, All the world is wrapt in 
Note that the Mesto now becomes Allegro con 
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What pianist is not specially fond of the| Ff * — %- - 
Study in F, Op. 25, No. 3? For the benefit of | { SS = See =: =f 
the reader who has not a copy at hand I quote | *!— ————— 
the opening bars : 
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With this I must stop, though the supplv is 


far from being exhausted. But stay! I've 
forgotten the Nocturne in E flat alluded to 


by Mr. Agate in connection with the stage 


cavalier’s presentation of a rose. Here it is, 
Clutsamised : 
Ex. 15, 
" t; = SS - 35 ale 6 
5 se *_, © | a e— ae 4 wees f 
« _«e —=— : a —_ ——— 
The rose . may tell you,When speech has lost its power Of 
: + — —_—f» 
5 = >} ——s—— soe | == 
: at? eo &@ wy io ale. © 
« = - 
all a heart's de -si- ring, Of hope that mav not ve 


This is supported by a tame tum-tum accom- 
paniment. 

I have no doubt that Messrs. Agate, Clutsam, 
and Jetsam will say that I am fussy and 
pedantic in making this protest. Perhaps even 
some musicians who read this will agree with 
them. I hope not, for this is one of those 
subjects on which the view of the above- 
named trio matters little, whereas the opinion 
of musicians matters very much indeed. As 
there is no law to deal with musical vandalism, 
the only remedy is a strong and organized 
objection on the part of musicians. This is not 
vet available, because musicians are as slack in 
protecting their art as they are in safeguarding 
their own interests as a profession. Some 
day I hope there will be a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, a Music Protection Society, and a huge 
organization representative of the whole musical 
life of the country, amateur as well as pro- 
fessional. The Clutsams and Jetsams will then 
produce Damask Roses at their peril. Classical 
monuments are protected by law; why not 
classical music? And if (as seems likely) it 
will soon be an indictable offence to deface the 
countryside, why should there be no penalties 
for the despoilers of musical works that are 
just as truly a part of the world’s heritage of 
beauty : 

Che Damask Rose * will, of course, be popular 
and lucrative; in fact, report says that it is 
sailing to But on what? Mainly on 
the strength of the one part of it for which the 
producers can claim no credit—the music. 
This kind of traffic having started, where is it 
toend? Is the whole field of classical music 
to be laid under tribute, and distorted when 
‘ the exigencies of musical comedy ’ require, by 
the Joes and Harrys of Tin-Pan Alley, and 
Mr. Clutsam, of London? Apparently ; for 
as there is no legal obstacle the only preventive 
of further ravages is a sense of decency, 
plus a normal allowance of good taste. 


yo 


ig success. 








At the Harold Brooke Choir Concert Bishopsgate 
Institute, May 15, at 8) the programme will include 
Bach's motet ‘O praise the Lord,’ Bantock’s Choral 
Suite \ Pageant of Human Life,’ a selection from 
Brahms's ‘ Songs of Love’ for Chorus and Pianoforte 
Duet, and Pianoforte by Early English and 
Modern Spanish Composers, played by Mr. Frederic 
Jackson 





Solos 


A GLANCE AT AMERICA’S MUSIC 
America is wealthy enough to have many good 
orchestras and first-rate conductors, at assured 
| fees that no European town can afford, and they 
; orchestras (at least in Boston, New York, and 
| Philadelphia) have so large a following that mos 
| programmes are played twice, some three times 
| Without such repetition the audience could not 
be accommodated. The usual plan in New York 
to repeat Thursday night’s programme 
Friday afternoon, and sometimes again on Sunday 
|afternoon. In Boston the pairs of concerts ar 
on Fridays and Saturdays. In Philadelphia als 
they run in pairs. Programmes are short, rarely 
|} more than two hours and frequently only ninety 
|minutes. Demand for seats so great that 
| subscribers who cannot use their tickets are asked 
to return them, and many of these are sold at 
fifty or a hundred per cent. profit by drug stores 
and other touts in the neighbourhood of the hall 
Tickets returned to the management are usualh 
|re-sold for the benefit of the orchestra’s pensior 
fund or similar object. 

One good feature of the New York Philharmoni 
programme is that it tells listeners who want t 
study at home ‘any of the works on this pro- 
gramme’ that scores can be obtained from the 
New York Public Library. Does any London 
orchestra do this for its patrons? Is there in 
London such a public library rich in music scores ? 

The American orchestras are wealthy enough to 
produce a modern new work in most programmes 
after adequate rehearsal, and to ignore the storm 
of ignorant amateur protest that follows in the 
press correspondence. Mr. Stokowski, last autumn 
at Philadelphia (perhaps with the unpublished 
authority of his management), plainly told the 
objectors that he was arranging the programmes 
Nevertheless, with all its orchestral opulence, it 
may be doubted whether America a musical 
nation. At present most of the support for music 
seems to come from people with non-English 
names. Only about five per cent. of the New 
York Philharmonic and Philadelphia orchestras 
carry English names, though it is probable that 
some of the players are English and hide the fact 
(In America, as in Great Britain, a foreign name 
gives one a better chance in the musical world 

In spite of the money available for music in the 
United States good music is not a necessity of the 
people’s life, whereas to be in the fashion is the 
greatest wish of all. In no ‘ white’ country ar 
ideas and habits so standardised, and in none is 
mob emotion so powerful, whether at a ball game 
on the Stock Exchange, or in regard to music 
America buys thousands of concert tickets at four 
shillings each which could not be sold in England in 
hundreds, but the audience does not listen as in- 
telligently as an English one. The Queen’s Hall 
Promenade audience is a far keener judge than the 
Carnegie gallery. It contains many more men (at 
the Carnegie there is about one to every four 
women), does not rattle programmes and gossip 
half as much during the music, does not applaud 
between the movements of a concerto or symphony 
(this is general in America), and it knows its own 
mind. In a London audience, if two or three like 
a new work they applaud as soon as it ends. In 
the States fear of being out of fashion makes 
applause or disapproval of new works belated and 
|tentative. (Even for Debussy or Brahms some 
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seconds elapse between the close of the music and | advertising is such an art in the States that if a 


the clapping.) The American audience does not | 
listen intellectually, but almost entirely emotion-| 
ally. The English audience is in the same plight, | 
but not to the same extent. In America, even | 
more than in England, an opera with blood, ‘sand, ’ 


and top notes raises cheers, but ‘ Pelleas’ is not 
so favoured. 
Dear ladies (I heard three of them) remark | 


audibly of Toscanini that ‘ he has such expressive 
shoulders,’ but they cannot keep their attention | 
on those expressive bulwarks through the whole 
of Brahms’s Concerto for violin and ’cello. 

When all is said, in America as in England, the | 
most refined, intelligent, and best-behaved crowd | 
in the country can be found only in a concert hall 
whose free list is suspended, and I should be 
inclined to put the level of civilization, judged by | 
this rough-and-ready method, considerably higher 
in Philadelphia than in New York. 

There is the same difference in America as in 
Europe between the cinema audience and the 
serious concert audience, even allowing for the 
portion of the latter that social snobbery brings ; 
and of all the American crowds I was crushed in, 
that at the Philadelphia Academy of Music was 
the best in both brains and good looks. It was 
encouraging to meet such people and such music, 
for the cinema crowd and the music on the radio 
are mostly very low-brow. 

In the States, as in England and probably in| 
most countries, the radio and gramophone have 
extended nodding acquaintance with an increased 
number of works but have reduced the amount of 
real music study. The way of the music teacher in 
America is as hard as it is in England. As one 
organist put it, ‘they have athintime.’ Thesuccess 
of American orchestras and opera companies is 
largely attributable to advertising of a subtle 
kind. It has been an axiom of the picture-theatre 
business for years that if you have the biggest and 
most ornate theatre, even at higher charges, you 
will get the trade. This theory has been proved 
England. 
In New York at the biggest, most luxurious picture 
houses they can charge ten shillings for the good 
seats at a new film and yet fill the building. The 
English manager, before launching out like that, 
reckons whether the market will stand the expense. 

The same process goes on with American 
orchestras and opera. Some of the biggest names 
in the financial world are behind them, and they 
are run as businesses. The chief advertising lies 
in the appeal of world-famous stars. Where we 


|admitted at the end of a movement. 


|hear a good English 


in England buy their services for one concert, | 


America buys several at once for several concerts. 
These business men behind the American or- 
chestras know that the safest way to avoid drains 
on their own pockets is to ‘ get the best and charge 
accordingly.’ The crowd is sure to pay. 

The orchestras have, of course, added to their 
by broadcasting and recording, and if 


fame 


ever a world-famous artist praises one of them | 


the public soon know all about it through bill- 
boards and the press. 

There is danger for the real American music- 
lover in the fact that he does not hear good 
young artists who do not happen to be famous, 
and, on the other hand, he has to put up with 
famous ones when they are past their best, or off 
form, just because they ave well-known. 


£15 a week. 


But 


young executant 7s good a name can soon be made 
for him. 

Mr. Stokowski has the Philadelphia orchestra 
drilled to precision like a regiment. As he walks 


| on the platform every instrument is put in position. 


He raises his baton as he steps on the dais, and in 
a tenth of a second the concert has begun. No 
posturing, no tapping for silence, no waiting for 
a door to be closed. He has his audience drilled 


also. It welcomes him with clapping as he 
appears, but is silent the instant his baton is 
raised. He acknowledges the reception with a 


slight bow as he walks on, without stopping. Late- 
comers have to wait outside to the end of the item, 
even if it is Schubert’sC major. They are not even 
As in all 
other American concert halls, theatres, and 
picture-houses, smoking is not allowed: How we 
need a Stokowski in London! A feature of the 
Philadelphia orchestra is its youth. Probably the 
average age is no more than thirty-six. 

Mr. Toscanini, like Mr. Stokowski, wastes no 
time. His beat is freer, smoother, more gracefully 
sweeping than Mr. Stokowski’s restricted short 


nervous movements. But both have their or- 


|chestras under such control that they themselves 


might be playing each instrument. One of the 
Philadelphia flautists, with his eye on the con- 


|ductor, had every accent, every slight extension 


or shortening of a note in a little solo phrase, 
dictated for him. The New York Philharmonic 


| first violins can play rapid passages with a degree 


of unanimity and consequent clearness that has 
to be heard to be believed. 

Both Stokowski and Toscanini conduct from 
memory, except the most complicated modernities. 
Mr. Stokowski used a score for Krehn’s ‘ Ode to 
Lenin,’ but Mr. Toscanini used none for Stravin- 
sky’s ‘ Fireworks’ or Debussy’s ‘ La Mer.’ 

The stage at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, which is a very well-arranged hall, is an 
excellent sound box. It would be interesting to 
orchestra in such sur- 
roundings, without visitors sitting on the drums. 
Mr. Stokowski uses the theremophone in certain 
arrangements of Bach’s organ works and other 
items needing more power in the bass than can 
be provided by the orchestra, even with its twelve 
double-bass. In concertos he sets the soloist in 
front centre, and stands between him and the 
orchestra. 

The Americans can make pianofortes and organs, 
but they are very dear. In Wanamaker’s store 
I touched a few different American instruments. 
One Mason was equal to any make I ever tried 
anywhere, but its price was £380. I should judge 
its value against the best English makes to be 
about £300, and against the best German about 
£290, certainly not higher. How many of the 
skilled American pianoforte mechanics were trained 
in German factories ? 

Some pianoforte salesmen in the stores are paid 
salary and commission, and make about {10 to 
An efficient assistant in a music 
store, with an encyclopedic head for titles and 
composers, receives {7 to £10 weekly. I asked 
several to suggest to me the newest serious genuine 
American pianoforte music that does not imitate 
Europe. Everywhere I was told there is none, if 
jazz and semi-jazz is ruled out. 
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Yet musical life in America is very active. 
cheaper music magazines (there is a public for a 
large weekly journal, as well as monthlies and a 
quarterly) contain much that would not be printed 
in England, in the way of notes of artist’s foibles, 
likes and dislikes, holidays and concert appoint- 
ments—in short, the regular fierce publicity of 
every-day American journalism is turned on them. 
Artists advertise themselves by the inch, column, 
and page in classified and displayed announcements 
to a far greater extent than in England, but there 
is less advertising of new or old music. Un- 
doubtedly a large part of the United States 
people’s interest in matters musical is put into them 
by advertising in its many forms. The interest 
that is in them at birth, that would come out, 
whether tempted or not, is probably less even than 
in England. 3. Se Bes 





A MANX MUSIC-LOVER 
Thomas Edward Brown, born May 5, 1830 
By HERVEY ELWES 

Just a hundred years ago Thomas Edward 
Brown was born in the Isle of Man. Until the 
age of fifteen he received his education chiefly 
under the guidance of his father, who was the 
incumbent of St. Matthew’s Church, Douglas. 
He was then sent to King William’s College, where 
he was sometimes pointed out to new boys as a 
tremendously clever fellow ‘ who knew more than 
any master.’ 

In 1849 he was admitted to a servitorship at 
Christchurch, which, at that period, seems to have 
entailed a good deal of discomfort and humiliation. 
He took a double first, and in 1854 was elected to 
a fellowship at Oriel. He was ordained deacon, 
but ‘ never took kindly to the life of an Oxford 
Fellow,’ and shortly returned to the Isle of Man 
as vice-principal of his old school. He married 
his cousin, Miss Stowell, and in 1861 became 
head master of the Crypt School at Gloucester. 

By far the happiest and most fruitful period of 
his life, however, was passed at Clifton College— 
where he was a master from 1864 to 1892. In the 
latter year, after a temporary breakdown in health, 
he left Clifton and returned to his beloved isle. 
He died suddenly on October 29, 1897. 

It was while he was still at Clifton that most of 
his poems were published—those delightful 
‘ Fo’c’s'‘le Yarns’ which, though they are written 
in the Manx dialect, are perfectly easy to read ; 
and his English poems, long since favourites with 
makers of anthologies. Some of his shorter poems 
have been set to music—notably ‘ When childher 
play,’ by Sir Walford Davies. Further particulars 
of his life are contained in the introduction to a 
selection of his poems, published in Macmillan’s 
* Golden Treasury’ series. 

Brown was not only a great scholar, but a 
passionate lover of literature and life, of Nature 
and his fellow men. Music meant much to him; 
it was not merely something to be Jearnt—an 
accomplishment only to be practised, or enjoyed, 
at odd moments, but an essential part of the 
rhythm of his physical and mental life. 

It is from the two volumes of his Letters, edited 
by his friend S. T. Irwin, that I have gathered 
most of the material for this small attempt at an 
appreciation of Brown as a music-lover. These 
volumes, which were published by Messrs. Constable 
in 1900, are now out of print. 


The | 


How characteristically vigorous and uncon. 
ventional his musical criticism was is shown by 
the following extract from a letter (undated) tp 
S. T. Irwin, describing a Crystal Palace concert: 

‘. .. 2 have said nothing about the choraj 
annexe to the ninth Symphony. No circum. 
stances could be more unfavourable to a choir 
when your ears have been stung for upwards oj 
an hour by the most delicious string poison 
“the human voice divine ’’ is simply grotesque 
There is one passage where the tenors lead off 
Well, it sounded almost like a poor melancholy 
laugh, as of idiots. And indeed they had not 
even their note quite true. Then you remember 
a chorus takes off suddenly, and leaves a quartet 
exposed in mid-field. This is a most exquisite 
machine to my mind. It is as if a thunder. 
storm suddenly cleared away, and four stars 
shone out in a sweet quaternion of solitude 
It ought to be that. But what did these people 
do? It was Winkle torn from Weller. They 
seemed so frightened ; quite ghastly. Nothing 
to sit down on! And in such impari materia! 
Another stuff; not four threads spun finely 
deftly forth from the big choral web, and 
streaming on a summer sigh of balm—but dingy 
floccy tatters tossed up obscenely from a dust- 
heap. Yet Alversleben seemed not inadequate 
the others, so help me sweet Cecilia, did not know 
wherefore they were come together.”’ ’ 

In a second letter, on another performance of 
the same Symphony, he writes : 


“The absolutely celestial Coda was now and 
then as unerring as I could desire; but once 
if I mistake not, nearly fell to pieces. It wasa 
fearful moment ; as if your dearest and loveliest 
on earth were suddenly to totter on the verge 
of madness, and say wicked and impure words 

Ophelia. I felt quite giddy. But it 
was soon over, and the darling shone out bright 
and calm and peerless as ever. 4 
Brown had attended a rehearsal, which he found 

“even more interesting than the concert’ : 

“Manns, unfettered by the proprieties, mad 
springing to his feet, hurling himself at the 
orchestra like a tiger, like a thunderbolt, like a 
conical bullet, like a little black devil! A 
splendid and never-to-be-forgotten sight. I saw 
his dodges, and more or less comprehended them 
As a lover of the organ works of Bach, Brown 

found the more popular type of compositions 
generally played at organ recitals in those days 
very depressing. He went to an organ recital at 
the Crystal Palace : 

‘There was Mr. X, pounding away at some 
screaming indecency. I waited for his second 
piece, though much dejected, but as it was only 
some sugary or rather rum-and-sugary operatic 
rifacimento, I came away, and left him up to 
his ears in organ treacle.’ 

He returned, however, before the end of the 
recital, and adds the following comment : 

“Smart’s Andante in D is a pretty thing 
enough, not so much crisp as mincing. In our 
poor friend’s hands it assumed an air of the 
fatuously dissolute.’ 

in 1870, or 
In fact not 


Brown’s views on musical taste 
| thereabout, are surprisingly hopeful. 
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much more could truly be said of the position 
to-day (though the drawing-room ‘ fortress’ has 
long ago fallen). 

‘We have been getting fonder of music ‘he 
writes], and of good music. In some fashion— 
rather haphazard, perhaps—we have _ been 
learning to know good music when we hear it. 
No doubt the middle-class drawing-room, that 
last fortress of error, is much where it was. . . . 
But the Teutonic invasion has told; Men- 
delssohn has almost obtained the Britannic 
civitas, and even Schumann stands—uncertain, 
it is true—upon the threshold. And if we pass 
from the drawing-room to the concert hall, the 
state of affairs is positively encouraging. Here 
are great organs magnificently played ; here is 
Bach ; here isan orchestra ; here are Beethoven, 
Berlioz, Wagner, all the gods.’ 

Some twenty years later, shortly before leaving 
Clifton, Brown tells J. A. Symonds that people are 
asking him what he will do when he retires. 

‘Do! 
to do. 


God bless my soul! I have everything 

I have to save my soul alive, for one 
small item. As yet I have not even done that ; 
in short I have done nothing, nothing, 
heard nothing, and read nothing. 

‘Every now and then these big blanks of 
vacuum come bursting around me with a sort 
of flop that is quite dreadful. Just the other 
day I felt this so strongly about music, for 
instance, and, briefly, of opera. I mentioned 
it to someone, who turned upon me a face more 
vacuous than the most portentous of my 
vacuums, and evidently didn’t know what I 
was driving at.’ 

In the early ‘nineties, when attendance at the 
opera—especially on ‘ Wagner nights ’—was con- 
sidered a social duty, the idea that Wagner's 
music might better be listened to apart from 
scenic ‘ effects ’ and costumed singers, was enough 
to make many people of a certain class look rather 
vacuous ! 

But Brown thought otherwise. Describing a 
performance of ‘ Parsifal’ at Bayreuth to S. T. 
Irwin, in 1894, he says: 

‘Won't do! “ Parsifal’’ is an impossibility, 
and I am hugely disappointed. Set to 
your seal that the musical drama is a tremendous 
but hopeless aspiration. Fall back upon 
Beethoven and the symphonic form, and take 
courage. I don’t wonder at men thinking that 
this is a path that no one can tread after Beet- 
hoven. But this is wrong. The world is open ; 
we can yet gather the flowers of Heaven. Not, 
however, in this field of combination and 
complication will they ever be gathered. : 
Wagner’s Wahn—exactly so, a noble Wahn, 
but brings me no Friede as Wagner says it did 
to him—will bring Friede to no child of man 
who is born with wings, however imperfectly 
developed.’ 

After his return home Brown wrote : 

‘ Have you heard that there are to be orchestral 
Wagner concerts in London next November, 
the first to be conducted by Siegfried Wagner ? 


seen 


That is just what I should like. The man 
Curtius is trying to arrange with Madame 
Wagner for the production of substantial 


portions of “ Parsifal.’’ Ovchestral, remember. 
That ’s the point. As to their lewdness and 


superfluity of scenic naughtiness, may I never 

again come within a hundred miles of them.’ 

In case this should give the impression that 
Brown was a bit of a prig, it may be added that 
he was inclined to be a trifle Rabelaisian at times. 
3ut, as he himself said: ‘ There are nice Rabe- 
laisians, and there are nasty; but the latter are 
not Rabelaisians.’ 

Although Brown is so picturesquely emphatic 
in his condemnation of inferior music, or music 
badly performed he did not pose in any way as 
being a superior person. He was always ready to 
greet as a kindred spirit anyone who was at all 
musically inclined. Witness his description of an 
encounter with a pianoforte-tuner : 

‘The piano has been tuned to-day by a 
man from L’pool, a ter’ble nice young man. 

I played him “ Myl-y-charane,”’ and he played 

me a Cornish Florida. Fancy these are the 

agréments of Manx life. Do you know what a 

Florida is? A dance tune at the Cornish 

Floridas ; and the Cornish Florida is the May- 

Day féte, and would seem to be the Floralia of 

the ancient Romans handed down from the 

British period. Fancy one of Smith’s tuners 

meeting me in this intelligent and sympathetic 


'? 


fashion ! 

Like many people with musical souls, Brown 
had a great love for the sea. Convalescent after 
his breakdown in 1892, he wrote thus to G. H. 
Wollaston, from Ramsey : 

‘O Wollaston, the delight of this leisure! I 
read, I write, I play. Good gracious! I 
shouldn’t wonder if my music came to something 
vet. I have actually gone back to singing, a 
vice of my youth. Don’t mention it at Clifton ! 
I always think the sea the great challenger and 
promoter of song. Even the mountain is not 
the same thing. There may always be some 
damned fool or another behind a rock. Butthe 
sea is open, and you can tell when you are alone, 
and the dear old chap is so confidential; I will 
trust him with my secret.’ 

Later he employed his poetical and musical 
powers in writing the words and music of some 
songs, ‘ partly of sentiment, partly of fun,’ in the 
hope that by singing them at public gatherings 
they would become sufficiently popular to oust 
the kind of songs which were being imported into 
the Isle by trippers. 

‘I have not been able to write much of late,’ 
he says. ‘Still I have written eleven songs, 
with music. A sad waste of time, I fear. But 
I have the fit upon me, and am hugely enamoured 
of a plan for counter-acting, counter-writing, 
counter-composing the music-hall songs now 
invading the silly rustics everywhere. Wherever 
you go you hear the wretched babes and sucklings 
discoursing of ‘‘ the man that broke the bank ’”’ 
at somewhere—Monaco, is it? Or ‘a bicycle 
for two.’’ It is very deplorable. Blessed little 
beautiful things that might well bear palms and 
follow Christ on His entry into Jerusalem. No 
doubt on Olivet you will soon hear (or has not 
the Jaffa railway already introduced ?) the 
same refrain.’ 

One of the most distinguished of his pupils, Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch, has emphasised what he 
calls Brown’s passion for continuity. Preaching 
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to the school at Clifton on one occasion,|its attitude towards serious art. A choir 
Brown said: ‘ Continuous life, that is what we/| must establish itself as a choir first of all, and 
want— to feel the pulses of hearts that now are|if it can't interpret world music, it cannot 


dust.’ |interpret Negro music. Our endeavour is to do 
I should like to think that even the few brief | both. 
extracts I have quoted from his letters are sufficient; To illustrate the kind of music to be given, 


to show that, though Brown’s own heart has long| Dr. Dett showed me particulars of a recent con- 
been dust, yet it still beats in perfect sympathy/cert at the Symphony Hall, Boston. This 
with the hearts of all those of us to whom music programme included, besides the spirituals, sacred 
is a solace and a delight. songs of the 16th century, Russian Liturgical 
|hymns, Church music by modern American 
/composers, and anthems and motets based on 
negro idioms, including his own ‘ Don’t be weary 
LEADING NEGRO CHOIR’S EUROPEAN traveller,’ which gained the Francis Boott Prize 
VISIT at Harvard in 1921. 
CHOIR OF HAMPTON INSTITUT! The first big outside venture of the Hampton 
Choir was when it sang in Washington in the 
Temple of Music of the Library of Congress five 
years ago. This was followed by participation in 
(From a Special Correspondent) Mr. Percy Grainger’s concerts in New York 
Hampton, Virginia. which city is now regularly visited twice a year 
in the course of the regular tours the Choir makes 
The Glee Club, composed of the Members of 
the Choir, frequently tours the Southern States 


also. 





VIRGINIA 
TO BE HEARD IN LONDON 


‘An event’ in the musical worlds of Great 
Britain and the Continent will be the visit of the 
Choir of the Hampton Institute, Virginia, the oldest 
of the big normal and industrial colleges for 
Negroes in the United States, founded by General 
Armstrong immediately after the Civil War. The 7 
Choir, consisting of forty students, will leave rae 
America at the end of April and will be under the : 
leadership of Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett, Director of 
Music at Hampton for thirteen years. They will 
give an afternoon concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday, May 3, and on Sunday night they ; 
will leave for the Continent. They return to 
London for an Albert Hall concert on Sunday, 
May 11. They will sing in Brussels, The Hague, a) 
Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Cologne, and _ other ww 
German cities, and will visit Switzerland. 

Dr. Dett, a Canadian-born negro, has all the 
joyous spirit of the members of his race born 
further south. After being at the Conservatoire 
of Music at Oberlin College, he went to Harvard, 
where he gained, besides other distinctions, the 
Bowdoin Literary Prize for his ‘ Emancipation of | 
Negro Music.’ Twice he has been president of the 
National Association of Negro Musicians, and he 
has a steadily growing list of pianoforte and organ 
pieces, solos, and choruses to-his name. He is 
recognised as a leading figure in musical circles, 
irrespective of colour 

rhe famous Fisk Choir delighted our fathers and 
grandfathers, but the Hampton Choir is coming 
with a different aim. They are not‘ out’ to raise DR. R. NATHANIEL DETT. 
money for their school, but to show the musical 
genius of their race, not only through the ‘ When we first began to give our public concerts 
‘ spirituals ’ which will fill a considerable portion | Wwe found that many of the white people attending 
of their programme, but also through their | Were amazed at the manner in which negroes had 
interpretations of classical and modern music. |}advanced in education,’ said Dr. Dett. * After 

‘Our visit to England and the Continent wil] |the performance white ladies would crowd on to 
be our choir’s first adventure overseas.’ Dr. Dett | the platform and ask the choir questions, for, as 
told me. ‘We hope that our performances will|they said to me, they could not understand how 
draw attention to the fact of the development of | Such children—‘babies’’ was the expression some 
the Negro people during their sixty years of | ¥sed—could not only sing so well, but how they 
freedom in America, and therefore indicate that, | Could sing at all! To them this was a wonderful 
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given the same chances, the people of Africa may thing for members of what they felt was just “a 
advance likewise, for all Europe is interested in child race. 

Africa. Through the Choir, modern Negro youth “On one occasion I was particularly puzzled by 
—our forty singers range in age from about seven-|the exclamation of one white lady who, after 
teen to twenty-one years—will speak for itself, |looking at the girls, cried, ‘‘ But they have got 


both, I believe, in its accomplishment and _ in| straight legs! 
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‘It was not for some time that I understood 
the significance of this remark. Eventually I 
found it was seriously meant, for this lady’s idea 
of Negro girls and women was that of the least 
fortunate members of the race. Negro children 
in the days following slavery were too often 
afflicted with rickets owing to insufficient nourish- 
ment. Thus a very large number of negro 
servants certainly did not have straight legs, and 
this white lady imagined that it was a regular 
deformity of the race. It illustrates how much 
knowledge there is to be gained by white folk 
concerning the educated Negro to-day.’ 

H. W. P. 








Music in the Foreign Press 


ON EDITING PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

In the February Zeitschrift fiiy Musitkwissen- 
schaft, Eduard Beninger calls attention to the 
many difficulties of preparing editions of pianoforte 
music : 

‘The most grotesque thing is the rage for 
indications of phrasing which found its scientific 
exponent in Hugo Riemann. Riemann has done 
away with all possibility of differentiating the 
legato slur from the “ phrasing’’ slur. The first 
to react against this tendency was Theodor 
Wiehmayer (1917). Hermann Keller, in his 
book ‘‘ Die Musikalische Artikulation ”’ (Munich, 


1925), deals adequately with the difference 
between articulation and phrasing. Editors 
should give up the practice of providing 


articulation-slurs. The problem of providing 
fingerings is complicated in itself, and must be 
considered jointly with the problem of the use 
of the pedal—e.g., in Beethoven’s Op. 106, there 
is one fingering that makes it possible to play 
the opening bars without using the pedal 
whereas other fingerings make it necessary to 
use the pedal either from the up-beat to the 
first chord, or from the first chord to the second, 
which is not in keeping with the style of the 





opening.’ 


BAVARIAN FOLK-DANCES | 


In the same issue, Anton Bauer publishes sixty 
dance tunes from Bavaria. <A peculiarity is that 
4-4 and 3-4 often alternate in the course of a tune 
—or even 4-4, 3-4, and 2-4. 


A BACH NUMBER 


The January .Wusik is a special Bach number, 
with contributions by Ernst Decsey, Alfred Lorenz, 
Felix Weingartner, H. W. von Waltershausen, 
Erik Reger, and Willi Apel—the last-named writer 
providing a particularly instructive essay on ‘ The 
Art of the Fugue.’ 





| 
TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN | 


In the February issue of the same _ periodical | 
appear a letter from Beethoven to H. A. Steiner | 
and one Prinz Lobkowitz. They were first | 
published in the Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, 
December 14, 1929. | 


to 


ALBAN BERG 


In the same issue, Willi Reich devotes a useful | 
essay—chiefly biographical—to Alban Berg. | 
vu 


MAHLER AND LOEWE 


In the same issue, Robert Sondheimer shows 
that many things in Mahler’s music closely 
resemble things in Loewe’s oratorio ‘ The Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem’ (1830), which he describes as 
most live and impressive. He also calls attention 
to Loewe’s influence on Wagner. 

CONDUCTORLESS SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

In Das Orchester (March 15) and in Pult und 
Taktstock, Alfred Szendrei writes : 

‘ There is, and can be, no such thing as a 
conductorless orchestra. But there can be (and 
the Leipsic Symphony Orchestra, following the 
example of Russia, has just proved it) concerts 
given without the visible co-operation of a 
conductor. To believe that the rehearsals of a 
musical work can take place without there 
always being one musician who leads and whom 
the others follow is absurd. Playing without 
a conductor is an experience whose educational 
value is great ; it compels the players to acquire 
a better understanding of the works they play. 
It will also teach audiences not to indulge in 
excess of worship for conductors; nowadays 
too many people think that a conductor displays 
genius when he is merely being theatrical.’ 

THE ORGAN IN THE EAST 

In the February Revue de Musicologie, A. 
Gastoué, referring to a previous contribution by 
M. Raghib, writes: 

‘ The texts quoted by M. Raghib demonstrate 
that the organ was in use in early Byzantine 
churches, before the Turkish conquest. At that 
time, Byzantine music was founded on scales 
consisting of tones and semi-tones only. The 
author quoted by M. Raghib deplores the fact 
that Turkish musicians were unable to use the 
Byzantine organs, because their own music 
comprised intervals smaller than the semi-tone. 
Hence, it is quite true that Byzantine tonality 
changed, at a comparatively late date, under 
the influence of Turkish music.’ 


UNKNOWN WORKS BY F. X. KLEINHEINZ 
In the March Revue Musicale, Emil Haraszti 
writes : 
‘We know comparatively little of F. X. 
Kleinheinz (1772-1832), who was a friend of 


Beethoven (according to a letter from Karl van 
3eethoven to Breitkopf & Hartel, he had tran- 
scribed a few of Beethoven’s works) and had 
lessons to Theresa Josephine 
rhe first catalogue of his composi- 
In the library 


given music 
Brunswick. 
tions was established by Eitner. 


of the Budapest Conservatorium, I recently 
discovered the following, hitherto unknown, 
works of his: (a) a Cantata inspired by the 


Napoleonic wars, and more especially by the 

Presburg Peace (1805); it contains a “ Battle,’’ 

which in many respects resembles Beethoven's 

““ Wellington’s Victory,’’ and some very fine 

choral music ; (6) a transcription for two oboes, 

two clarinets, two horns, and two bassoons of 

the above cantata, slightly modified; (c) an 

octet for wind instruments.’ 

PAISIELLO’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

In the March Rassegna Musicale, Nino Cortese 
describes his discovery, among the papers be- 
queathed to the Naples Historical Society by a 
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Neapolitan archeologist, of a manuscript auto- 
biography of Paisiello, and publishes in full the 
text of this document, written in 1811. 
VERDI'S OPERAS 

In the February Musica d’Oggi, A. Della 
Corte inaugurates a series of articles on Verdi's 
operas. The first is devoted to ‘La Forza del 
Destino.’ 


EARLY POLISH 
In the March Muzvka (Warsaw), Stanislaw 
Niewiadomski writes on Boguslawski, the cen- 
tenary of whose death was recently celebrated : 
“In 1778, Boguslawski turned a comedy by 
3ohomolec into an operetta; this was the first ex- 
ample of a lyric play by a Polish composer. His 
opera, ‘* The Cracovians and the Mountaineers,”’ 
remained popular until Moniuszko’s ‘“‘ Halka ”’ 
appeared. His activities were many ; he acted, 
sang, taught singing and stage craft, wrote or 
translated plays, and was both a theatre 
director and a producer.’ 


OPERA 


YUGO-SLAV FOLK-SONGS 


In the January-February Sveta Cecilija, Franjo 

Zidovec publishe s folk-songs from Durdevac. 
A FRENCH PERIODICAL DISAPPEARS 

The monthly A/usigue is amalgamated with the 
Guide du Concert. The last issue (March 15 
contains an article by Irving Schwerké on ‘ Early 
French Influences on American Music,’ and two 
hitherto unpublished letters from Oulibicheff to 


Fétis M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 








Occasional Wotes 


The death of Lord Balfour ought not to pass 
unnoticed in a musical journal. Everybody knew 
he was a great amateur with a special knowledge 
of and enthusiasm for Handel, but we doubt 
whether many people were aware that his know- 
ledge concerning the music of that composer was 
far greater than that of most professionals. We 
have just re-read, after an interval of many years, 
his essay on Handel. As it was written forty-three 
years ago, of its references to other early 
composers hardly apply now that so much revival 
has taken place. For example, Balfour speaks of 
‘ the largest portion of the works of even the great 
musicians ‘ prior to 1760 as having ‘ either perished 
beyond hope of recovery ’ or lying ignored on the 
shelves of libraries. The revival of the Tudors 
and Elizabethans and of the pre-Bach Germans 
and the early Italians was yet to come; and it is 
clear from some of the writer’s comments on Bach 
that, like most English people of fifty vears ago, 
his knowledge of that composer was only beginning. 
The essay was written just after the bi-centenary 
of Handel's birth, and appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review of January, 1887. The question of Handel's 
borrowings was evidently then very much in the 
air, for we find Balfour warmly defending the 
compeser. His view is that Handel usuallv 
helped himself indifferently from his own and 
other composers’ works during the ‘heat and 
fervour of actual composition,’ and with no thought 


some 


of dishonesty ; and, he adds: 
‘Rarely, therefore, unless in the case of a 
ple ed 7s10 do these borrowed pieces bear 
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| the marks of being foisted into their places tp 
save the composer trouble, or to cover 
momentary failure of inspiration ; in the great 
majority of cases (I do not say in all) th 
appropriated ideas seem only then to have 
found the setting and the use for which 
Nature originally intended them, when Handel 


impressed them into his_ service. They 
are wanderers, which have at last reached 
their home—migrating souls, which, not til] 
then, have found their fitting and _ perfect 
embodiment.’ 

Not satisfied with defending Handel, he 


proceeds to show ingeniously that, so far from 
doing injustice to the composers laid under 
contribution, Handel has done them all a good 
turn : 

‘My second observation is this: If the main 
objection to robbery consists in the fact that 
the victim of the robbery is injured by it 
Handel’s appropriation of the music of his 
predecessors would seem to be innocent, if not 
meritorious. So far from their being injured by 
it in a quarter in which injury was alone possible, 
namely, their reputation, it is not too much to 
say that their whole reputation is entirely 
founded on it. Who would take the slightest 
interest in Urio if Handel had not condescended 


to use his ‘Te Deum” in “Saul” and 
in the “ Dettingen’’ ? Who wouid ever have 
heard of Erba if Handel had not immor- 
talised him by including parts of his Magni- 
ficat in “ Israel’”’ ? The truth is_ that 
Handel had not cheated them out of their 
due meed of fame; he has cheated them into 


it. And I apprehend that if this were made 
the preliminary condition of all literary or 
artistic pilfering, the art of plagiarism would 
not, in all probability, be extensively practised 
or grossly abused.’ 


Balfour’s discussion of Handel’s use of the chorus 


and his views on the dramatic value of the 
chorus in the scheme of a large work, are 


first-rate critical writing. Excellent, too, is his 
consideration of the absence from Handel’s music 
of a quality of emotion which he finds difficult 
to describe save by remarking that its greatest 
exponent has been Beethoven in certain of his 
slow movements. 





In view of recent attempts to revive Handel's 
operas it is interesting to read Balfour’s opinion 
concerning the possibilities of such a revival. He 
considered that the arbitrary rules and conventions 
in the opera of the period put them out of court 
to-day. The domination of the composers by the 
singers he regarded as another obstacle. At a 
time when outstanding skill in performance was 
practically confined to a handful of singers, it was 
inevitable that those singers should demand a 
degree of consideration which, Balfour says, ‘ has 
never before or since been asked or received by 
interpreters of a work of genius from its creator.’ 
He goes on: 

‘ Thus Handel, in most of his operas, not only 
observed the elaborate system of rules which 
were contrived to ensure that, while each singer 
should have sufficient scope to display his talent 
no singer should have too much, but wrote his 
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music with a special view to the particular | 
aptitudes of the various members of his staff. | 
It is, I believe, possible to discover, by a mere | 
examination of his score, not only what was the | 
compass of each performer, but what was his| 
peculiar excellence or weakness, and in what | 
part of the register lay his best and most effective 
notes.’ 


To-day we cannot be seduced by the voice of a 


Farinelli or of a Faustina into ignoring the 
trammels under which Handel worked : 
‘Therefore it is that the Italian opera of 


Handel’s time is dead beyond all hope of revival, 


even in this age of revivals. No modern| 
audience would tolerate it, even if modern 


singers could be found to render it; and this, 
be it observed, not because the music is old-|} 


fashioned, not because our ears are tuned | 
to richer orchestration or a_— different! 
flow of melody, though these things be true, | 


but because the composers of that day were 


compelled by the tyranny of circumstances 
to cast their thoughts in a shape which} 
even a genius like Handel could not render| 


immortal.’ 
Above all in this essay we like the passage in 
hich Balfour speaks of Handel’s weaknesses : 


= 


‘It is not, perhaps, very easy to say it, and 
it is not rendered much easier on his occasion 
by the fact that the writer of these pages is 
obliged to confess to a degree of affectionate | 
devotion to the great composer which it is not 
possible, or I had almost even said, which it is 
not desirable that the majority of readers should 
show. Yet, as it is permissible to feel for living 
personalities a degree of regard not nicely 
apportioned to the number and quality of their 
virtues, as we may have a tenderness even for 
their shortcomings, a lurking affection even for 
their very weaknesses, the same latitude of 
toleration must now and again be granted us 
in another sphere. In art as well as in life we 
must sometimes be allowed to feel that the 
native splendour of what is best in any man’s 
work illumines, though with a borrowed glow, 
those parts which are less excellent, without 
being too constantly reminded that the glow is 
borrowed. In art as well as in life it must be 
given us sometimes to judge as lovers, and not 
with the chill impartiality of mere intimate 
acquaintance.’ 

This kind of sentiment, he hopes, need not 
impair the value of criticism unless it prevents the 
from the 


titic from separating the personal 
general in his estimate : 
‘From this danger ‘he goes on] I shall 


endeavour to guard myself; and, in order that 
my readers may feel reassured on the point, I 
hasten to acknowledge that if, as is probable, 
they are only restrained by the respect inspired 
by a great name from saying that Handel is 
not infrequently simple even to the verge, or 
beyond the verge, of commonplace, I agree with 
them, even though to me he is never tame. If 
they think that Handel was frequently content 
to use again and yet again phrases originally 
invented, perhaps, by others, then worn thread- 
bare through constant iteration by himself, I 
admit it to be true, though to me they seem 


always fresh. And if they further desire to 
point out that Handel had certain tricks for 
producing some of his great choral effects, 
striking, no doubt, and characteristically simple, 
but still of a kind from which time and repetition 
have removed all the novelty and much of the 
charm, again I agree, though they still charm 
me.’ 

Could there be a more delightful bit of special 

pleading on behalf of one’s favourite composer ? 


That Balfour was less well acquainted with 
Bach than with Handel is shown by his comparison 
between the two in the following paragraph : 

‘ The truth is that to every genius there is a 
characteristic weakness, a defect to which it 
naturally leans, and into which, in_ those 
inevitable moments when inspiration flags, it is 
apt to subside. With Handel this bias was 
towards melodious and facile, though always 
vigorous, commonplace ; ‘as with Bach, it was 
towards a crabbed and somewhat ungrateful 
treatment of his materials.’ 

Readers should turn up this seventy-three-page 
study. It to be found in the third and 
enlarged edition of ‘Essays and Addresses,’ 
where it makes a somewhat piquant appearance 
side by side with papers on ‘Cobden and the 
Manchester School,’ ‘ Economic Notes on Insular 
Free Trade,’ and other subjects which we do not 
usually associate with enthusiastic and _ well- 
informed Handelian criticism. 


1S 


Readers will have noticed a good many more 
or less amusing newspaper comments on the fact 
revealed in the Memoirs of Mrs. Drew (just 
published) that in his early days Balfour was an 
inveterate player of the concertina. A good deal 
less notice has been taken of the fact that he 
subsequently became an enthusiastic pianoforte 
duettist ; but of course pianoforte-playing makes 
poor ‘copy’ compared with a great statesman’s 
addiction to an instrument whose very name has 
a touch of absurdity in most ears. But was the 
instrument the concertina? We are told that 
Balfour’s friends called it ‘ the infernal,’ a nick- 
name that suggests the likelihood of the instrument 
having been that known as the seraphina, a 
precursor of the harmonium brought out in England 
about 1833. Or the Balfcurian instrument 
may have been the ‘organo harmonica’ an 
improved seraphina. It was evidently a portable 
instrument of some kind, for we are given to 
understand that young Balfour used to include 
it in his luggage when visiting. Among our 
favourite old Musical Times blocks are two 
which show us instruments that were popular 
among well-to-do people a little prior to the 
period concerned. 


Balfour's favourite was 
one of these, we jumped at an excuse for 
reprinting these old pictures. Now that we have 
looked at them, however, and have also turned 
up the article on the concertina in ‘ Grove,’ we see 
that the pictures have very little point. Never- 
theless, we believe that they will please readers 
much that we cannot send them back to 
storeroom unused. We dismiss as unlikely 


Having an idea that 


so 
the 
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the instrument played by the gentleman in this| in the Stage for the following, concerning encores: 


illustration : 





because we cannot imagine that Balfour would 
have been satisfied with a contrivance in which 
only one hand was available for playing purposes. 
As for our second picture : 





after giving up speculation as to what the lady is 
really sitting on (for her centre of gravity seems 
to be poised well beyond the edge of the chair), 
we think that the limited scope of this instrument 
puts it out of court. On learning from 
‘Grove’ how great were the possibilities of the 
best type of Wheatstone concertina, we are inclined 
to think that after all this was the favoured 
instrument. How many readers know that Molique 
wrote two concertos for it, as well as a sonata for 
pianoforte and concertina; that G. A. Macfarren 
compose la quintet for concertina and strings ; 
Edward Silas, an Adagio for eight concertinas, a 
quintet for concertina, pianoforte, violin, viola, 
and cello, and six trios for pianoforte, concertina, 
and violin We learn also that much brilliant solo 
music has also been written for it. When this is 
realised, the picture of the exquisite Arthur Balfour 
playing the now-despised instrument at house- 
parties is less absurd than appears at first sight 


also 


In continuation of our Occasional Note of last 
month in regard to the punctuality and timing of 
concerts, we draw on Mr. James Glover's notes 


‘... 1 went to a newly produced London 
musical comedy the other night, and the prima 
donna took about a dozen mild plaudits from a 
house of two thousand listeners, came on, took 
two calls, then a few steps to the conductor, 
suggesting ‘“‘ Yes, no; oh, yes.’” The conductor 
was the composer, and so we had the long, slow 
symphony and second verse all over again. And 
when I came out I found the managers who are 
running the show sitting on the stairs of the 
dress circle, and saying to the producer, “ You 
must cut the show ; look at the people going out 
It is now 11.10. The curtain ought to drop at 
11.’’. And so on. The barring of! five un- 
necessary encores that evening would have cut 
out ten minutes and quickened the action.’ 
| (How many hours would be saved, and how much 
sluggishness of action averted, by a drastic 
| rationing of encores during a Gilbert and Sullivan 
|season!) Mr. Glover’s remark applies also to the 
| waste of time brought about by protracted recalls 
the last few of which are demanded only by a mere 
handful of the audience. We believe that in this 
matter of punctuality the influence of broadcasting 
will be all to the good. In broadcast orchestral 
programmes the time spent on applause is reduced 
to the minimum, and encores are practically never 
heard. The public will soon be so appreciative 
of the resultant economy in time that they will 
wish to see it applied to concerts in general. 





On more than one occasion we have alluded to 
|the methods of the ‘composers’ of musical 
|comedy music. The gossip-monger in the Dail) 
| Mail of March 31 mentioned a typical example. 
| ‘If the song-hit of Cochran’s ‘‘ 1930 Revue’’ proves 
| to be Mr. Beverley Nichol’s catching melody “ The 
little things you do,’’ it will probably be the first 
| popular tune ever composed with a latch key.’ 
|And he proceeded to tell us that Mr. Nichols 
produced it when he was suffering from a damaged 
|right hand. ‘He happened to sit down at the 
|piano one afternoon, improvised a_bass 
|flicked the treble with the key, and suddenly 
realised that he had discovered a melody which 
all London may soon be humming.’ A copy of 
the tune lies before us. As the music is made up 
entirely of scraps that have seen hard service on 
the musical comedy stage for many years past 
we think Mr. Nichols might have trusted to his 
memory alone and not bothered about that latch- 
key. If the duet is as successful as the Daily Mail 
writer expected it to be, the reason will be found, per- 
haps, in the fact that (as he goes on to say) the singers 
are supported by a chorus in ‘ sensational frocks 
blending greys, dazzling white, and deep black 


Mention of Mr. Beverley Nichols (who has now 
appeared as a ‘ composer ’ as well as a writer of a 
revue) reminds us of our recent paragraph con- 
cerning Mr. Noel Coward, who (readers will 
remember) was hailed as a genius on the score of 
his having produced both the music and book of 
‘Bitter Sweet,’ thanks to a series of one-finger 
adventures at the pianoforte. We were interested 
to see in a recent issue of The Times that * Bitter 
Sweet ’ had reached its three hundredth perform- 
ance; but, said The Times critic, why call the work 
an operette ? ‘ Had it depended on its music it 


| would not have passed its thirteenth performance.’ 
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Here is more light on a kindred subject, from 
the Daily Telegraph report of a speech delivered 
by Mr. Louis Sterling, managing director of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, at a Musicians’ 
Club dinner. Mr. Sterling told the company that 
he recently had as his guest an American publisher 
of sheet music. Sir Thomas Beecham, who was 
also there, said to the publisher, ‘ You must have 
some wonderful composers in your country.’ 

They know nothing about music,’ was the reply. 
‘They don’t know one note from another. They 
just come into the office and whistle, and we have 
some clever youngsters who take it down.’ Sir 
Thomas remarked that he himself had composed 


fom time to time. ‘ Well, that’s all might,’ 
said the American publisher. ‘Just come 
into our office some time and whistle it.’ Mr. 
Sterling added that this anecdote gave the 


boys’ and girls’ schools in different parts of the 
country. The scheme for affiliated orchestras is 
being steadily developed, and there are now 
junior orchestras at Manchester (Tobias Matthay 
School), Glasgow (National Scottish Academy), 
Plymouth, Leytonstone, &c. Study Circles are 
also being formed, and first-class orchestral plavers 
are acting as leaders of each section. Parties from 
schools, clubs, &c., may obtain reserved seats for 
the concert on May 9 at Is. (tax included). All 
particulars concerning the orchestra may be had 
from the Secretary, The Studio, 40, Marlborough 
Hill, N.W.8 


Mr. Leslie Heward succeeds Mr. Adrian Boult 
Musical Director of the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra. Mr. Heward is a native of Bradford, 
and thirty-two years old. He was a choir-boy at 


as 





A FINAL REHEARSAL OF THE 


company an idea of how much some of those in 
the gramophone industry knew about musi 

‘We can’t play, and we can’t sing. My wife says 
my voice is colour-blind. We just kid ourselves 
that we know what is best in music, and the public 
have got to have it.’ Mr. Sterling’s frank remark 
helps us to understand why the gramophone 
companies do such splendid things at one moment 
some almost unbelievably bad ones the next. 


and 

Che London Junior Orchestra announces its 
second public concert at Central Hall, Westminster, 
on May 9, at 8 p.m. The Junior Philharmonic 
Choir will sing madrigals and part-songs. 
have already given particulars of these two 
important junior organizations. We add that the 
honorary Council now represents nearly seventy 


ORCHESTRA 


LONDON JUNIOR 


Manchester Cathedral under Dr. Sydney Nicholson, 
with whom he studied the organ Subsequently 
he became assistant organist at the Cathedral, and 
also held a Church appointment as organist and 
He has since become widely known 
to the public through his conducting for the 
B.N.O.C., and later for the B.B.( In 1925 he 
went to Cape Town as conductor of the orchestra 
there, and programme director to the Cape Penin- 
sular Broadcasting Association. Since his return 
to this country he has done a good deal of work in 
with sound-films and gramophone 


choirmaster. 


connection 
recording 


We} 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Music has 
been conferred on Prof. W. G. Whittaker by the 
University of Edinburgh Prof. Tovey, Dean of 
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the Faculty of Music, in presenting Prof. Whittaker, | combined choirs of King’s, St. John’s, and Trinity 
said that his laureation was an event of great| Colleges, a chamber-music programme by the 
importance in the history of music in Scotland.|C.U. Musical Club, a concert on the river by the 


Prof. Whittaker, he said, had taken upon himself |C.U. Madrigal Society, &c. 
and | 


the enormous double burden of music 
education; he had undertaken not only the 
professorship of music at the University of Glasgow, 
but also the Directorship of the Scottish National 
Academy of Music. It was not, however, 


| performed ; 


for 


what he would do in the future for Scotland that | 


they honoured Prof. Whittaker, but rather for 
what-he had done at Newcastle, and for the glories 
of great music which had been given under his 
direction. 


We draw the attention of readers to the letter 
in our correspondence columns from Dr. Ernest 
Bullock, President of the Organists’ Benevolent 
League. The Annual Report for 1930 shows that, 
satisfactory as the progress of the League is, it 
could be enormously increased by a little more 


Prof. Dent will open 
the Festival with a lecture on the music to be 
the general musical director is Dr 
Rootham. Full particulars and tickets from 
Messrs. Miller, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


obliged to hold over a great deal of matter 
including ‘ Player-Piano Notes,’ the ‘ Festival 


Topics’ article, ‘ Musicians’ Bookshelf,’ &c. 


effort on the part of the rank and file of the| 


organists’ profession. As Dr. Bullock points out 
in his letter, the late Sir Frederick Bridge, the 
founder of the League, hoped and expected that 
at least five hundred organists would give recitals 
annually on behalf of the fund. We have no 
means of knowing the actual number of recitals 
given with this object, but clearly it is much smaller 
than that total. In fact, the Report shows that 
the income from recitals during 1929 is less than 
that of the preceding year. Seeing that the 
number of organ recitals given throughout the 
country during a year must run well into four 
figures, it is disappointing to find so few of the 
players willing to support the League by reserving 
a recital collection for its benefit. As we have 
before pointed out in this connection, the great 
advantage of the organ recital as a means of 
supporting a charitable object is that it enables 
a large number of the general public to contribute 
small sums that would not, be collected in any 
other way; and it has the further advantage of 
making the League and its objects widely known. 
We hope that organists and others interested will 
back up Dr. Bullock and the League officials in 
their endeavour to make 1930, during which the 
League comes of age, a bumper year, both in 
respect of recitals and donations. 


[here must be many friends and admirers of the 
Dr. Grattan Flood who will be glad to hear 
that a fund has been opened to perpetuate his 
memory. The memorial will take the form of a 
Celtic cross over his grave. Subscriptions should 
be sent to Mr. Thomas McCarthy, P.C., M.C.C., 
Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford, Ireland. The Musical 
Times for many ars owed much to the 
enthusiasm and untiring research of Dr. Flood 
that we take special pleasure in bringing the fund 
to the notice of our readers. 


late 
ial 


ve SO 


The Cambridge University Musical Society will 
hold a Festival of British Music on June 7-13. 
lhe programme includes Dr. Cyril Rootham’s new 
work, a setting of Milton’s ‘Ode on the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity,’ Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens,’ Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Norfolk’ Rhapsody, 
3utterworth’'s The Banks of Green Willow,’ 
madrigals sung by the English Singers, sacred 
music of the Restoration Period sung by the 








Hew Music 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Three new works which come within the domain 
of chamber music have been published since the 
last issue of this journal: Frank Bridge’s Trio 
for violin, ’ceilo, and pianoforte (Augener 


|A. Somervell’s Air in C for string quartet—or 


string orchestra—and pianoforte (Joseph Williams 
and Richard H. Walthew’s Sonata di camera for 
violin and pianoforte (Hawkes). _ Each is charac- 
teristic of the composer. Bridge looks to the 
future ; Walthew expresses a conservative view 
of the present ; Sir Arthur Somervell worships at 
ancient altars. Of these, Bridge is undoubtedly 
the most gifted—and also the only one of the three 
whose work is profoundly disappointing. Many 
years ago an orchestral composition of his was the 
most successful of a large number played at the 
Festival of the British Music League at Liverpool. 
He then revealed a natural gift for rhythm and 
eloquence and, incidentally, for obtaining the best 
out of the orchestra which convinced us all that, 
sooner or later, he would make his mark both as 
composer and conductor. His subsequent failure 
to achieve distinction as a conductor may be 
ascribed to the conditions in which musicians 
labour—conditions which give little opportunity 
to cultivate a gift for conducting. It is not so 
easy to explain Bridge’s decline as a composer. 
What seems evident is that he has made common 
cause with the advocates of modernity and put 
technical interest before wxsthetic pleasure. He 
may object, of course, that the fault is with us 
in being unable to pierce the shell and get to the 
kernel; that the future will justify him and revers 
our verdict. This may well be so, but my impression 
is that he is bartering a noble birthright for less 
than a mess of pottage. He can still arouse and 
keep alive our interest through his ability to 
employ modern harmonic devices and to extract 
from the medium all that it can give. But ther 


is little sustenance in this music; at best it 3s 
exhilarating, but never nourishing. 

I find much greater pleasure in the Sonata of 
Walthew, simple in construction, direct in ex- 


pression, accurate in workmanship. If method and 
style are not new, there is enough originality in 
the melodic thought to make a reading attractiv¢ 
Sir Arthur Somervell’s ‘ Air’ goes back to an 
older pattern which suggests conventionality. But 
it has also the clean scholarship the style demands. 
There is but one f mark in the whole Air, and 
the ‘cello part looks virginal without directions 


for fingering—a striking contrast to modern 
methods. F.B 
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SONGS 

Novello publishes ‘ Two Passiontide Songs’ by 
Denis Wright, which are out of the ordinary and 
deserve notice. The composer takes his texts 
from Troutbeck’s translations, and sets them with 
reticence and modesty of stvle. The first song is 
at times in the style of Bach ; the second reminds 
one of Schubert’s manner. The songs do not aim 
at originality or modernness, they aim only at a 
sincere and careful setting of the words; and it 

because of their obvious sincerity that they 


is bee 


succeed. 

Jewels,’ by Norman O'Neill, makes no effort 
to be out of the ordinary either in style or outlook. 
The song is skilful and effective, but undis- 
tinguished. Much the same is true of Hubert 


Brown’s ‘ Noonday Haze’ and ‘A Mist of Blue- 
bells,’ though here the real conventionality of the 
harmony is emphasised by an attempt to colour 
accompaniment. Having said this, it is 
fair to add that these two are very well 
written, and show firmness of grip and knowledge 
of eftect (Winthrop Rogers). 

Marjorie McTavish sets translations from Chinese 
I her ‘ Tears’ and ‘ Drinking Song’ 
Augener). She has imagination and a 
the picturesque. There is always the danger, 
when Eastern poems are used, of securing a facile 
tmosphere without any real attempt to get at 
the meaning of the words. The composer’s accom- 
panitaents are on the elaborate side, but the songs 
have emotional background well colour. 

From Rowland, of 84, Oxford Street, are ‘ Two 
Songs of the Chalutzim,’ Hebrew-Palestinian folk- 
arranged for voice and pianoforte (with 
English translation) by Maurice Bannister. 


i. Me 


up the 


songs 


in 


poems 


sense of 


as as 


songs 


UNISON 
Martin Shaw’s ‘ Sea Roads’ is bright and con- 
ventional in words and music. For once the 
composer is trite, though that will not prevent 
the song being liked (Hawkes). 

Ernest Austin’s ‘ Dainty lady, trip with me’ 
has nothing very fresh either. The poetess rhymes 
‘song’ to ‘ young,’ ‘ kingcup’ to ‘ dewdrop,’ and 
apparently) ‘me’ with ‘ holiday The music 
has an easy amble, in brisk six-eight, with dotted 
quavers (Larway). 

G. Rathbone’s ‘ Fresh from the Dell’ is in quick 
two-four time, which must be strictly kept, 
without stiffness. The music is greyish in tone 
—rather monotonous. Perhaps that is part of the 
interpretative idea. It can quite well be defended. 
Handel’s simple ‘ Ask if yon damask rose,’ from 
‘Susannah,’ has a sweet lift in the melody, which 
moves graciously, at no great speed ; a good means 
ot coaxing fluently expressive tone from a class 
Novello). W. R. A. 


CHILDREN’S AND FEMALI 
VOICES 

Bantock’s latest large-scale writing is a set of 
five ‘ Choral Songs and Dances ’ from the ‘ Bacchz’ 
ot Euripides, here arranged for pianoforte accom- 
paniment. The orchestral parts may be hired. 
The five are : ‘ From Asia,’ ‘ Where is the home for 
me -’ ‘ Will they ever come to me ?’ ‘ Weave ye 
the dance,’ and ‘ There be many shapes of mystery.’ 
The first and third cost ninepence each, the second 


PART-SONGS FOR 
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and fourth sixpence, and the last fourpence. All 
are for s.s.a. (three parts throughout Prof 
Gilbert Murray’s translation is used. The first 


two are fairly easy ; the middle one is the longest 
and more difficult, though never for long at a time. 
‘ Weave ye the dance ’ has very short solo portions 
which any good chorus leader can do. It wants 
bacchanal rhapsodies and fury. The last, /arga- 
maestoso, is only a couple of dozen bars 
long; it could hardly stand by itself, but some 
of the others could. The suite would be effective 
if there were some description of the play in a 
programme, or spoken before the performance. 
[he idiom is not ‘ advanced,’ nor has it more than 
1 flavour of the archaic, and the accompaniment 
would, I imagine from looking at the pianofort: 
copy, without seeing the orchestral score, suggest 
the ancient instruments of Greece, the lyre and 
flute. The music is likely to be popular. Its 
range of emotion is considerable, and it is written 
with good understanding of what the voices can 
do (Joseph Williams). 


mente 


Dr. Sweeting has two new songs, one, ‘ In 
March,’ for s.s., and the other, The Twelve 
Gardeners,’ for s.s.A. The first is buoyant and 


swift-moving. As it ends up with a word of praise 
for ‘ my pretty Phyllis,’ it suits males best, though 
vocally it is good for all. The other song steps 
more quietly, still with attractive brightness in 
its face. The low part goes down only to C as a 
rule, with one B. Leslie Heward’s ‘ Bunches of 
Grapes ’ (s.s.) is a good test for alert youngsters. 
It is a setting of that little poem by de la Mare 
that ends with Jane’s delighted cry for ‘a bumpity 
ride in a waggon of hay.’ Speed, precision, and 
a neat swirl all the way are the qualities wanted 
here (Stainer & Bell). 

A. M. Goodhart’s ‘Song of the Sirens’ (Odysseus’s 
maidens, not the modern for It 
asks a flexible tonal variety, with a certain warmth 
and flamboyance of stvle, is very short, and should 
attract bright choirs (Curwen). 

A song by George Butterworth 
This lamented writer’s choice work ceased all too 
soon. I that ‘In the Highlands’ was first 
copyrighted in America in 1912, but presume that 


ones) is S.S.A 


is welcome 


see 


it is but newly issued here. It is for s.s.a 
gracious as the poem by an un-named writer (° In 
the Highlands, in the country-places ’ There is 


real charm here ; breadth too, and simply-applied 
strength (Augener). 

Ernest Austin’s ‘ Springtime ’ 
things agreeably, in a score of bars for the voice 
and a few more for pianoforte. There is nothing 
in the world to prevent fifty other people from doing 
this every bit as well; equally, no reason why 
Mr. Austin should not do it again, while he does 
(Larway). 


, (s.s.) savs old 


it as nicely as this 


Edgar Moy’s ‘The Lamp Lighter’ sets not 
Stevenson, but Shenton (s.s [Twenty-five bars 
this time ; there is a passion for short songs ; but 


choirs afford even threepence for a 
tiny piece nowadays? This trips along 
sturdily. I think it is often worth a composer's 
while to go a little out of his way to avoid getting 
‘at’ on the first of the bar, especially 
after a rest Parry used to take pains—too many 
some thought but I believe it is right to avoid 
these stresses on weak words (Hawkes). 


W. 


can many 


song 


a word like 
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MALE-VOICE 

Arnold Williams’s ‘ St. Mary’s Bells ’ (Masefield) | 
gives T.T.B.B. a little of what they always fancy— | 
‘ ding-dong’ imitations, with sudden swells, ppp | 
instantly followed by ff, and so on; scales and | 
bell arpeggios and all. There is not much else, | 
but this should be worth the money. I like best 
[Ireland's solo setting of this song (which begins, | 
‘It's pleasant in Holy Mary ’) (Curwen). 
George Rathbone takes Byron's ‘ There be none | 
of Beauty’s daughters’ and makes a pleasant | 
T.T.B.B. of it, in easy, flowing periods, 
with suitable opulence of harmony, and no excess | 
(Novello) W. R. A. 


song 


MIXED-VOICE 
Several by A. Brent-Smith appear, a 
madrigal and a ballet-madrigal, both for s.s.A.T.B., | 
and a six-part madrigal (s.s.A.T.B.B.). The first 
is ‘ In Praise of Pan’ (Beaumont & Fletcher), and | 
the other two have words by Julian Riddell 
‘Now Spring doth show her powers’ and ‘ As 
some great engine,’ which title reminds one of 
some of those in Tudor days. The style follows | 
that of the great old models, with some success, 
though the squareness of rhythm is not quite in| 
the tradition. The ballet style is easier to do, | 
but there one falls into the modern part-song way 
rather easily. Only one man, as far as I know, 
has done this thoroughly well in our day, and that 
is Wolstenholme, in ‘ To take the air.’ The last 
of this set has more of the element of surprise than 
have the others, and that is an important element, 
as one realises when the right effort is made to see 
the ancient madrigals in their astonishing freshness. 
There is good material for choral societies here, | 
but I cannot be sure that it is worth a modern 
composer’s while to challenge comparison with | 
Wilbve and Morley (as he must if he will write 
madrigals). Wolstenholme did it brilliantly, and | 


songs 


Mr. Brent-Smith comes off well; but I feel that | 
his is more the kind of music that would be 
written by a sound student in the Final B.Mus. 


(Novello . 

Charles Wood had a throw in the same gamble 
with The Bag of the Bee’ (the familiar Herrick 
whimsy which now published. This, for 
S.S.A.T.B., Comes very near the real flavour. It is 
a clever indeed, and good entertainment 
David Stephen sets Shelley’s ‘Oh, gentle 
moon,’ for s.A.T.B., and finds, in a short space, a 
good deal of the poet’s emotion Near the end 
the parts are divided, and he ends with a 6-3 on 
the tonic. This song would please choirs that 
can throw their emotion about at a quick call. 


18 


essay 
too. 


“Where be ve, mv love ? is Peter Warlock’s 
transcription It is for s.A.B., ‘ very slow 
and plaintive ’—a _ strikingly expressive piece 


apparently from Henry VIII.’s time, and as good 
as some of the songs ascribed to His Majesty 
(Oxford University Press). 

“ King’s Gardens’ is a straightforward setting 
of words from the Greek It does not catch all 
the quiet, inner exhilaration of the happy words, 
but with suitable delicacy it can be well enjoyed. 
It is by Percy Judd (Hawkes). 

“Rebecca’s Hymn’ (Scott’s Rebecca) is set by 
Maurice Jacobson, for s.a.t.B. and ad lib. soprano 
soloist (whose part can be taken by the semi- 
chorus). I think the style is a little light for the 
Ihe scoring for strings 


dignity of the music. 


y 
|(with organ 
( g 


| will probably enjoy this (Novello). 


| effective 


ad lib.) gives it greater breadth, 
doubtless. The pianoforte does not seem quite 
to fill the bill. The singers have a good brisk 
time, the music not being easy. Its aspiration is 
good, its power in performance might be con. 
siderable ; only its general discourse seems rather 
slight and a little forced for the weight of the 
theme (Curwen). 

Yet again our old friend ‘ The Sands of Dee,’ 
set for s.a.T.B. by I. Burnell. It is in a descriptive, 
chromatic style that recalls some of the old 
favourites like Hegar, and many of the Welsh 
specialities. Choirs that like that type of work 
W. R. A. 


‘The Faithful Shepherdess’ is one of a series 


of classical plays which have been adapted ‘ for 
female representation’ by Adam Smith. This 


one has some songs, dances, and a little two-part 
chorus music, with other incidentals, by Florian 
Pascal, neatly done in a tuneful if not extremely 
new way. There are four chief shepherds, three 


| shepherdesses, a God of the River, a Faun, and 


a Priest of Pan. A good deal of the music is 
accompanied rhymed declamation, which needs 
a good deal of practice if the music and poetry 
are to fit well. The solo parts are four in number 
and none has very much to do. Whether this 


| lovely lyrical piece can stand ‘ female representa- 
| tion,’ or any other, I doubt. 


I have seen it staged 
and prefer to read it. For those who like to try 
their hand (or rather voice) at one of the perfect 
things of dramatic-poetic fancy, here it is (Joseph 


Williams ; complete music, 3s.; libretto, 6d. 
|vocal music and dances, separately, Is. each. 
Score and parts, MS. only.). wm A 
CHURCH MUSIC 
Two recent additions to Novello’s series of 


| Short Settings of the Office for the Holy Com- 


munion (including Benedictus and Agnus Dei) are 
excellent numbers which will be welcomed by 
choirs looking for something that is interesting and 
without being too elaborate. F. W. 
Wadely’s setting in F minor is a musicianly work, 
mainly diatonic in style, and distinguished by its 
neat, fluent vocal writing. Four-part writing 
prevails, the only unison work (for tenors and 
occurring in the middle section of the 
Creed and Gloria, which also contain parts for 
soprano (Incarnatus) and tenor. The final sections 
of both these movements appear effectively in the 
tonic major. With a _ well-balanced choir this 
setting should sound well. Codfrey Sampson's 
setting in E flat, though not difficult, provides scope 
for a big choir. The writing generally is broad 
and straightforward, and some massive effects 
are obtained. Opportunities for unaccompanied 
singing occur in the Sanctus, Benedictus, and the 
middle section of the Gloria. The Agnus Dei is 
set entirely for solo voices—soprano, bass, and 


basses) 


tenor. Both these settings would suit good 
average choirs. 
Novello’s issue also ‘An Easy Communion 


Service ’ in E flat, for congregation and choir, by 


the Rev. Charles T. Powell. The congregational 
part is in unison throughout, and within the 
compass of an octave (C to C’). Scope for 


simple four-part singing by the choir is afforded 
in the shorter movements and in the middle 
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sections of the Creed and Gloria. 
fold and nine-fold forms of the Kyrie are included. 
Too many composers, by the way, seem to be 
unaware of the fact that in many churches nowadays 


Simple three- 


the responses to the Commandments are not sung. | 


The inclusion of a simple nine-fold form of the 
Kyrie would seem advisable in all settings of this 
Othce. 


From the Oxford University Press come two} 


new numbers of the Oxford Series of Modern 
{nthems, edited by E. Stanley Roper. Harold E. 
Darke contributes a fine setting for male voices 
and organ of T. Hughes’s ‘O God of Truth.’ A 
stately opening leads to some vigorous writing, 
which reaches a climax with the verse ‘ We fight 
for truth.’ Effective contrast is provided in the 
following verse— Then God of truth for Whom 
we long ’—which set simply and quietly 
angquillo) for solo tenor and chorus, and with a 
return to the music of the opening pages an 
impressive close is reached. William H. Harris’s 
anthem, ‘ The Heavens declare the Glory of God,’ 
was written for the two hundred and seventy-sixth 
mniversary of the Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy in St. Paul’s Cathedral, May 21, 1930. It 
is a setting of Psalm xix. with two verses from 
Eternal Ruler,” by J. W. Chadwick, and 
founded on Gibbons’s Song I. This is a good piece 
f diatonic writing, strong and dignified in stvle, 
which should make an imposing effect. 
losing pages of the opening section are for double 
A quieter section (pia Jento) for cathedral 


1S 


1S 


hoir. 


‘Guide to the A.R.C.M. and other Examinations 
in the Art of Pianoforte Teaching.’ (Second 
edition, enlarged.) By Arthur H. Fillingham. 
Pp. 56. From the Author, 96, Street Lane, 
Leeds, 2s. 6d. 
Music through Games.’ 
143. Evans Bros., 3s. 
‘ Making Singing a Joy.’ 


By Lorna Stirling. Pp. 
6d. 


By Adelaide Gescheidt. 


Pp. 69. New York: R. L. Huntzinger ; 
London : Hawkes, 5s. 6d. 

‘Natural Singing and Speaking.’ By Ernest 
Cameron. Pp. 32. Watts, 2s. 6d. 

“New Musical Resources.” By Henry Cowell. 
Pp. 144. Alfred A. Knopf, 8s. 6d. 

‘ The Journal of the English Folk-Dance Society.’ 
Second Series, No. 3. Oxford University Press, 
2s. 6d. 


‘The First Two Years of Pianoforte Study.’ By 
Désirée MacEwan. Pp. 46. Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 








|‘ Verdi.’ By Ferruccio Bonavia. Pp. 161. 
Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d. 
Gramophone Wotes 
By ‘ Discus’ 
H.M.V. 
So exaggerated a view is held by many as to 


The | 


the beneficent influence of the gramophone that 


it is well to be reminded occasionally of some of 


hoir and then full choir (pp), with tenor solo, | 


works up gradually in and power to a 
repetition of the opening verse. This leads through 
a brief organ passage (dim.) into the hymn ‘ Eternal 
Ruler,’ sung to Gibbons’s stately tune. 
treated very effectively for double choir and makes 


pace 


in imposing finish to a very fine work, which, 
withal, is by no means difficult. 
From Curwen’s comes a Mystery Play Easter ’ 


written by John Masefield and with music by 
Martin Shaw. It is a striking setting, thoroughly 
characteristic of the composer. Much of it is for 


various solo voices—representing 


This is} 


‘ The Way of the | 


World,’ ‘ The Spirit of the Place,’ ‘ A Dead Man,’ | 


‘The Wind Above,’ ‘ Anima Christi,’ 
Magdalen,’ &c. There are some beautiful moments 
as well as much that is vivid and dramatic before 
the final triumphant chorus, ‘Sing, men and 
angels, sing, For God our Life and King Has given 
us Light and Spring And morning breaking.’ 

G. G. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 
Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue 


‘Recollections of a Violoncellist.’ By W. E. 
Whitehouse. Pp. 107. The Strad, 5s. 

“Strauss—The Rose Cavalier.’ By Eric Blom. 
Pp. 63. (‘ Musical Pilgrim’ series.) Oxford | 


University Press, Is. 6d. 
‘A Text-Book of Vocal Training and Preparation 
Interpretation.” By Frank Philip. 
Reeves, 7s. 6d. 


for Song 
Pp. 261. 


‘Optimism, or Everybody’s Guide to Happiness.’ 


By J. Alfred Johnstone. Pp. 100. Reeves, 
ls. 6d. | 
“Technics of Organ Teaching.’ By Reginald | 


Jevons. Pp. 37. Reeves. 





* Mary | 


its shortcomings. For example, I was recently 


asked by a correspondent concerning an English 


recording of Brahms’s third Symphony. To my 
surprise [I found that none had been made. 
Columbia has recorded Nos. 1 and 2; H.M.V., 
Nos. 1 and 4—the former twice! Another re- 


minder is provided by the issue this month by 
H.M.V. of Beethoven’s fourth Symphony. This, 
however, still leaves Nos. 1, 2, and 7 missing 
from the H.M.V. list—a surprising state of things. 
Some of our amateur friends who hail the gramo- 
phone as the salvation of music must admit that 
one of tHe first duties of a company is to give us 
do their department) 


(just as publishers in 

complete sets of such ‘ staff of life’ classics as 
Beethoven’s Symphonies and Sonatas. Gaps in 
the lists of these fundamental things are very 


poorly compensated for by the constant duplications 
of infinitely less important works. However, here 
at last is an H.M.V. recording of No. 4, one of the 
lesser-known of the nine, but nevertheless a delight- 


}ful and characteristic work, played by the Pablo 


and 


Casals Symphony Orchestra of Barcelona, with, 
of course, Casals as conductor. One’s pleasure at 
receiving records of this work must not hinder 
one from suggesting that better results would 
have been got by one of our best English orchestras 
have never much fancied 

I understand he is fonder 
which may well be 
inclined to over- 


conductors. | 

Casals as a conductor. 
of it than of ‘cello playing 
the for most of us 


case, are 


|estimate our abilities in our hobbies and side-lines 


True, this performance shows him in better form 
than I have known him hitherto, either directly 
or through the gramophone. He is, I think, 
inclined to overdo the sudden alternations of soft 


and loud. Such violent contrasts are, we know, 


| features of this symphony, as indeed they are of 


almost all of Beethoven’s works. But, neverthe- 


|less, Casals here seems to have underlined the 
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obvious. I should have liked less ff in the slow 
movement. In this connection I have often 
wondered why conductors do not modify the 


fortissimos in this portion of a symphony, in order 
to throw into relief the loud portions of the other 
movements. Following a movement with plenty 
of power, and a scherzo with ditto, a slow move- 
ment in which the ff’s were slightlv scaled down 
would gain, and would also be less likely to take 
some of the point off the Finale. The balance in 
these records is good save for some weakness in 
the string basses, and this part of the orchestra is 
not always quite clear, especially in the Finale. 
\ good set of records, then, but not outstanding 
1)1725-28 ; the eighth side is filled by the Overture 
to the ‘ Ruins of Athens 

Readers who want the vivid and powerful are 
catered for in an excellent record of the Intro- 
duction and Bridal Cortége from ‘ Le Coq d’Or,’ 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra under 


Albert Coates (D1745 and in a tremendously 
powerful recording of ‘ Finlandia,’ made by the 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Malcolm 


Better brass reproduction than in the 


Sargent 


latter I do not recall, and a great virtue is that 
with all its power, the record never strikes one 
as being noisy Following on the very successful 
record of the ‘ Ruv Blas’ Overture recently mad 
by the same performers, it makes one speculate as 


of this unusual excellence Does it 
ie in Sargent, his players, or the hall in which 
recording is made Anyway, nothing better 
can be desired in the way of records of straight- 
forward, vivid, popular music (C1827 

For the Vienna Waltzites there is a record 
Strauss’s ‘ Tales from the Vienna Woods,’ played 
by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Hans Knappertsbusch (C1828). 

In the way of chamber music there top- 
notcher in Schumann's Trio in D minor played 
by Cortot, Thibaud, and Casals [his is the kind 
of production that one is now able to take for 


cause 


‘ 
o! 


IS a 


granted. There are no better chamber-music 
records made than those in which these three 
players are concerned—indeed, so high is the 


standard that one is almost pleased to be able to 
fall on an defect In this instance I 
feel that the pianotorte 1s at times too reticent 
and that the tone of both string players is at times 
inclined to be hard and shrill. These occasional 
blemishes, however, really detract nothing from 
an extraordinarily fine piece of work—one that 
should make Schumann’s steadily-rising stock take 
a further upward move (DB1210-12 

Mischa Elman is heard in a couple of violin 
solos, Wilhelmj’s version of Chopin’s Nocturne in 
1) flat and Mendelssohn's ‘ O for the wings 
arranged by Lucas There surely 
need for this latter version of a piece that 
infinitely more effective as a song. I am 
impressed than I expected to be by playing 
from such a For example, in the Men- 
delssohn the time-values are just sufficiently out 
to upset the frequently-recurring rhythm of the 
opening phrase (DB1398 ; 

Boris Hambourg plays 
Ireland’s ‘ The Holy Boy ’ 

Butterflies.’ In the latter the string part strikes 
being over-loud, far too substantial—a 
tenor butterfly, so to speak. The only reminder 
we have of the normal insect is in the concluding 


occasional 


ot a 
1S no 
1S 


less 


source. 


an arrangement of 
and Hamilton Harty’s 


me as 


bar, the rest of the piece suggesting one that hag 
been fed on the food of the gods (B3302). 

Cyril Scott still carries on with a performane 
of his own pianoforte solos, giving us capital playing 
in two of the ‘ Pierrot Pieces ’—‘ Pierrot Triste 
and ‘ Pierrot Gai’ (B3315). 

There is an important batch of organ records 
calling for more discussion than I can find 
space for. I begin by saying that they all shoy 
marked improvement in clarity. The bass is stil 
a weak spot, and climaxes are liable to be confused 
The playing in every instance is first-rate, and th 
choice music more enterprising than usual 
While I am on this point I direct my readers 
attention to an interesting article by Mr. Whittaker 
Wilson in the April number of the Gramophone, ir 
which he sets forth a suggested specification for a 
recording organ and studio. There is no doubt 
that sooner or later organ records will be mad 
on such an instrument and in such a building, an 
until that time I feel we have to face the fact that 
most of the organ music heard via the gramophone 
and radio will be to the uninitiated hearer a vague 
and rather disappointing experience. I have in 
some quarters been taken to task for Saying suc! 
things this. My opponents apparently forget 
that we who know the organ repertory backwards 
can mentally supply any deficiencies in the 
recording or broadcasting. Before expressing a1 


ot 


as 


opinion, we must try to listen- with the ears of 
those to whom the music is new, and to whon 
polyphonic music is an unfamiliar experience 


We all want to see a much bigger public for the 
but it is useless to pretend that 
a public can be developed other than very 
slowly so long as the recording and broadcasting 
ot organ music is on a far lower level than that of 
any other medium The irony—I might almost 
the tragedy—of the situation that those 
contounded conglomerations of effects known as 
cinema almost invariably record well 
while the real thing, as played in churches and 
cathedrals, remains a matter of speculation, with 
the dice heavily loaded against the instrument 
Of the records received I mention first those oi 
Franck’s Chorale No. 1, played by Guy Weitz 
because it brings to our notice a new organ for 
recording purposes, and (judging by these records 
one of the best The opening of the piece gives 
us some real quiet foundation tone, free from the 
fluffiness that too often mars this particular quality 
and the bass is, on the whole, more definite than 
usual There some screaminess in the final 
section, but that is partly Franck’s fault, for both 
hands here are rather high on the manuals, ff 
rhis recording gives an uninitiated listener quite 
a fair idea of Franck’s work, and to those of us 
who know it will be a real pleasure (C1825-26 

I am glad to see that Rheinberger has at last 
been discovered by the recording companies 
Dr. Charlton Palmer plays the fine Scherzo 
actually called by Rheinberger ‘ Scherzoso ’) from 
the E minor Sonata, and Vierne’s ‘ Berceuse.’ | 
feel there is too much tone in the Berceuse, and 
it moves a little woodenly, the fault lying in the 
registration or the recording rather than in the 
playing ; the Scherzo is not clear owing probably to 
the thickness of the writing. I like Dr. Palmer's use 
of the powerful solo reed on the last page (B3316 

I put on a record made by Dr. Stanley Marchant 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral with especial pleasur 


best organ music 


such 


Say 1S 
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because a former highly-praised one made by 
him somehow never reached me for review. (If 
this meets Dr. Marchant’s eye it will explain my 
failure to mention the record in this column.) 
Here he plays Greene’s sturdy Voluntary in 
C minor and an arrangement of Handel’s Chorus, 
‘Awake, the trumpet’s lofty sound.’ I am sur- 
prised at the clearness of these reproductions. 
Qne would have expected chaos from any organ 
record made in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Handel 
Chorus is decidedly effective, with some good use 
if the reeds (B3313). 

More Handel is heard from Dr. Henry Ley, who 
plavs the Overture to ‘Otho’ on the organ at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. I find the main 
part of the work rather thin and uninteresting. 
The Gavotte and Finale are far better, especially 
the Gavotte, which is very crisply touched off and 
omes through clearly (B3310). 

Last month I commended for its clearness a 
record made by Mr. Reginald Goss Custard. The 
same virtue is shown in his latest issue, one of a 
Minuet by Watling and No. 3 from Coleridge- 
Tfaylor’s ‘ Three-Fours ’ Waltz Suite arranged by 
the player. Coleridge-Taylor’s music of no 
great moment; the Watling piece is dainty and 
effective, and a good specimen of a form in which 
t is difficult to be original. The organ is that of 
Queen’s Hall (B2725). 

[The other Goss Custard 
‘athedral—plays the Fugue 
Mendelssohn’s D minor Sonata. 
away the best record I have heard made on this 
mammoth instrument. The rather slow-going 
fugue comes off well, although the crawling echo 
in the delivery of the subject makes one appre- 
hensive. The soft stops are heard to advantage 
in the Finale, but one is reminded of the usual 
bass weakness of the gramophone towards the end, 
vhere the dominant pedal is practically inaudible 

and would indeed be missed by any listener 
who did not know the piece (C1823). 

Before passing on to the next section, I end as 
I began with a tribute to the fine playing in all 
these records. As usual, I am left with a 
feeling of regret that attainments equalling those 
f the best pianists and violinists should still 
receive less than justice from the gramophone. 
But let us keep pegging away, and we shall in 
the long run get what we want. 

rhere are a couple of good band records 
f the Royal Belgian Guards Band, that plays a 
ouple of marches of rather poor quality (B3327 
ind Sousa’s Band in a couple of marches by the 
me and only John Philip— Riders of the Flag’ 
ind ‘Golden Jubilee’ (B3287). Every time I 
enjoy a Sousa march did these) I return 
thanks for not having outgrown the appreciation 
with which as a youngster I heard Sousa’s band 
play in Queen’s Hall many years ago. Long 
may my brow be broad enough to accommodate 


1S 


he of Liverpool 
and Finale of 
his is far and 


one 


as I 


Sousa as well as Franck ! 

[here are some excellent vocal 
sheer enjoyment give me that of Stuart Robertson 
and a male chorus in a of old ‘My 
Bonny,’ ‘ Down in Demerara,’ ‘ Villikins and his 
Dinah,’ and ‘ Some folks like to sigh.’ I am sorry 
ior the company that can sit with a straight face 
through ‘ Villikins.’ Mr. Robertson’s singing is 
juite first-rate in its humour, point, and clarity 
f diction. The label makes no mention of the 


records For 


set songs 


pianist, but whoever he is he deserves a round of 
applause for his really brilliant and amusing work 
at the pianoforte. No doubt it was carefully 
planned beforehand, but it sounds like an un- 
commonly good extempore performance. In this 
little record of quite commonplace material there 
is more art, vocal, instrumental, and interpretative 
than in many a pretentious red-label operatic 
aria shrieked or bellowed by some Mediterranean 
star (B3322). 

Arthur Fear sings the ‘ Honour Song’ 
Verdi's ‘ Falstaff,’ and (in English) ‘ Eri tu.’ 
is far and away better in the first. In 
‘ Falstaff’ song he is first-rate. In fact, 
its fine singing, and brilliant orchestral recording 
this is one of the best operatic records I have 
heard for a long time. I expect many readers 
will ask (as I do) why ‘ Falstaff’ is so rarely 
heard on the English operatic stage (C1822). 

Here is yet another recording of Maud Valerie 
White’s ‘ King Charles ’—a song about which I 
feel diminishing enthusiasm with every hearing— 
and one of Handel’s fine ‘ Droop not, young 
lover,’ sung by Keith Falkner. I prefer him in 
the Handel, perhaps partly because I prefer the 
song. His treatment of this robust air is on 
the light side, but it is so admirable in fluency 
and rhythm that it will reconcile hearers to the 
absence of the usual more full-blooded interpret- 
ation (B3321 

There are a couple of 10-in. records labelled 
‘ Prelude to the Loves of Robert Burns,’ consisting 
of a number of Scottish songs from the film play 
sung by Joseph Hislop with orchestral accompani- 
ment conducted by Leslie Heward. This is far 
more tasteful and satisfactory than such things 
are wont to be, thanks to the delightful singing of 
Hislop and the artistic arrangement and playing 


trom 
He 
the 
with 


of the songs. <A few of the harmonizations how- 
ever, strike me as being a trifle over-elaborate 
B3264). 

Finally, here is a belated record of Caruso, 


singing with magnificent abandon and power the 
ch’io ritorni,’ from ‘ L’ Africana,’ and 
the latter quite 


aria, ‘ Deh! 


Tosti’s ‘ Good-bye’ in Italian 
unnecessary surely. Could not a re-recording of 
one of his finest efforts have taken the place of 
this dreadful overworked song ? (DB1386.) 
COLUMBIA 
[wo more of the ‘ Scheherazade’ series of 


records started last month have been received— 
the ‘ Story of the Calendar Prince ’ (DX3) and the 

Young Prince and the Young Princess’ (DN4). 
Che players (I remind readers) are the Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, 
conducted by Phillippe Gaubert. 

Chopin’s Concerto No. 2, in F minor, is played 
by the same orchestra under the same conductor 
with Marguerite Long as soloist. Here the interest 
is almost entirely in the pianoforte part. It is, in 
fact, astounding to note how Chopin’s inexhaustible 
resource and command of decoration and colour 
in writing for the keyboard seem to have almost 
forsaken him when dealing with the 


entirely 
Over and over again we have delightful 


orchestra. 
passages on the pianoforte against long stretches 
of tame uninteresting writing for strings. There 
are one or two good orchestral climaxes, but of 
real scoring there is scarcely a vestige. Miss Long 
plays brilliantly, and I imagine that these records 
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would be of great interest to pianists, especially 
those who wish to study this particular work 
(LX4-7; the Mazurka, Op. 59, No. 3, is on the 
last side). 

The only string solo record received is of Toscha 
Seidel playing Kreisler’s ‘ Liebesfreud ’ and ‘ Schon 
Rosmarin.’ I am rather disappointed with his 
playing, his tone being not over-good, and in his 
treatment of rapid passages he tends to become 
unrhythmical (DB29). 

At the moment I cannot remember whether 
Grieg’s Lyrical Pieces and other short works are 
adequately represented on the gramophone. Any- 
way, it would be better, I think, both for the 
composer and the exchequer of the companies to 
bring forward his lyrical side rather than the 
Ballade, which has just been recorded with 
Godowskv plaver. Perhaps I should have 
enjoved the Ballade more had the tone been 
better But there it the record gave me (a 
warm Griegite) very little pleasure (LX9). 

The other pianoforte record attracted me little 
more, if at all. It is of Percy Grainger playing a 
Fantasy of his own on Love Themes from Strauss’s 
* Rosenkavalier ’"—showy and superficial to such 
a degree that the excellent playing fails to atone 
(DB28 

The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band, conducted 
by Walton O'Donnell, makes the most of the 
cheerful fatuities of the Overture to the ‘ Black 
Domino’ (DB25 
There are a couple ot good choral records The 
George’s Singers are heard in Morley’s ‘ Fire, 
fire my heart’ and Wilbye’s ‘ Lady, when I behold. 
I should have liked a little more clearness of 
definition in the Wilbye ; the defect comes mainly 


as 


1S ; 


St 


from a want of incisiveness in the diction. ‘ Fire, 
fire my heart’ is much better—in fact, a really 
good performance Morley’s capital piece is in 


frequent use for competition Festival purposes, 
and choirs who have to deal with it would learn 
much in the way of pace and style from this record 
The George's Singers are a good collection of 
‘ They have the advantage of a bright, 
clear sopr and capable middle parts. If the 
bass could fatten his tone without sacrificing any 
of his present telling quality (I might almost call 


ot 
voices 


ino 


it his ‘ cutting edge’) he would be an even better 
foundation than he is (5548 

The Sheftield Choir, with orchestra and organ 
conducted by Sir Henry Coward, are recorded in 
Central Hall, Westminster, singing a couple of 
‘Elijah’ choruses—one of the Baal outcries, and 
‘Thanks be to God.’ The stvle is hardly fierce 
enough for the worshippers of Baal; in ‘ Thanks 
be to God ’ the pace seems to be excessive towards 
the end It is all very well to sing about the 
waters rushing along, but the voices mustn't 


uch of the same method of progress 








i i enjovable record, with a more 
te gorchestral part than is customary. As usual 
with these Yorkshire choirs, there is more than 
a touch of hardness in the womens’ voices when 
singing loud and high, but this seems to be a 

1, SO we must assume that the folk up 


ike it that way (DX16 


» are two operatic aria records, both taste- 





good, though not outstanding Muriel 
illin the Gipsy Song and the Card Song 
armen’ (DB30), and Heddle Nash in 
tell thee the name of thy lover?’ and 


“Dawn with her rosy mantle,’ from ‘ The Barber 
of Seville’ (DX18). 

Harry Dearth sings Squire’s ‘ Lighterman Tom 
and Sterndale Bennett’s ‘ It’s a beautiful day ’— 
two poor songs. I have often heard him to greater 
advantage than here (DX19). 


Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ AurtBus’ 


Dr. Percy Rideout’s letter in last month's 
Musical Times seems to call for some comment on 
my part, since it denounces the whole system of 
things that come under discussion in this column 
Dr. Rideout says that the art of music is about to 
die, the end is not far off, and the cause of the 
malady is poison administered by broadcasting 
He sheds no tears, he utters no recriminations, he 
does not say ‘I told you so,’ or rally us to the 
defence, or incite us to blow up Brookman’s Park 
He gravely inspects the patient, examining each 
symptom like a board of medical advisers, and 
subscribes to the report with an ominous calm 
which has probably convinced some of his readers 
that things are about as bad as they could be 
That Dr. Rideout did not convince me was due 
partly to my natural buovancy of temperament 
partly to what seem to be flaws in his arguments 








He reasons closely, but does he reason justly ’ 
At one point he invokes the future, saying that 
the contraction of the ranks of the would-be 
professional will proceed by leaps and bounds 
and that this fund of talent from which the greatest 
artists are recruited will gradually grow smaller 
How does he know ? If the contraction has been 
manifest during the last eight vears, does it show 
an increasing, a steady, or a decreasing rate? A 
decreasing rate, which seems as probable as any 
other kind, would work itself out and leave a 
stable quantity. And what is this contraction of 
the musical ranks which Dr. Rideout and other 
surveyors of the field so readily take as gospel? 
It means, I suppose, that fewer young people are 
learning to play or to sing. I should like a few 
statistics in this connection from the R.A.M 


R.C.M., T.C.M., G.S.M., L.A.M., M.A.M., and all 
the little A.M.’s and C.M.’s in the country—I 
would even ask the L.C.M.—before arriving at 


any positive belief about the matter. In general 
I would admit the probability that the presence 
of ear-phones and loud-speakers in the homes of 
England is to some extent counteracting the old 
incentive to music-study. But in whom—the 
potential artists or the potential duffers ? An 
artist is one in whom the musical impulse is s0 
strong that it takes charge of his life and _ his 
livelihood and makes itself an outlet for his nature 
Even where the additional faculty of skill is 
lacking and the performer is not destined to shine 
before the public, the musical impulse is still 
strong enough not know hundreds of 
cases ?—to lead its possessor, or victim, away from 
uncultural and profitable occupations into 4a 
professional career of semi-failure, in which the 
only recompense is a musical existence. People 
who are thus driven by their musical natures have 
never been kept back by the fact that they could 
go to concerts, and I refuse to believe that they 
are kept back nowadays by the fact that concerts 
come to them It may be answered that by 


do we 
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—— 
peo} le’ we mean, in this discussion, ‘ children,’ 
for the first steps towards a musical life are taken 
n childhood. Even so the causes work. In the 
normal case a music teacher is called in because a 
child shows signs of musical faculty. Are these 
signs /ess likely to emerge in the presence of a 
receiving set than without one ? With the world’s 
music ringing through the house it is surely more 
likely that a budding musical faculty, the embryo 
f great artistry, will be awakened into betraying 
tself and thus gaining the attention it deserves. 
Try as I may, I cannot see Dr. Rideout’s picture 
{the young Albert Sammonses, John Coateses, 
und Henry Woods of to-day going into the motor 
their parents are fond of the 


trade because 


wirele SS. 


When Dr. Rideout talks of the ‘ fund of talent 
fom which the greatest artists are recruited,’ | 
think he is misled by a word. Great musicians 
und poets and actors and preachers are not 
recruited ’ from the ranks of the bad ones. They 
follow their star because Nature ordains it, and 
it makes no difference how great or small a crowd 
i the less gifted ones may surge round them. It 
s the ranks that attach themselves to the chosen 
few, not the chosen few who are picked from the 
ranks 

If any thinning of the musical ranks is caused 
by broadcasting it is at the tail end. The sub- 
stance of the general complaint is that nowadays 
it is increasingly difficult to earn a living by 
taking in pupils.’ Teachers in schools tell us 
that their lists are smaller than they used to be. 
There is a famine in the world that used to support 
itself on two classes of pupils: (a) the small and 
sifted class that studied with a purpose, and 
b) the large and ungifted class that took up 
lessons for a time because it would do no harm, 
or for some such evanescent reason. It is class (b) 
that has kept the teaching profession alive ; it is 
lass (6) who, infirm of purpose, will be prey to the 


ounter-influence of broadcasting; and it is the 
parents of class (b) who will close their purses 
when times are hard. In fact, it is in the least 


valuable part of the musical community that the 
casualties will occur, to the damage of the teaching 
profession, no doubt, but not to the damage of 
the art. And is it really due to broadcasting that 
fewer people are taking up music, or is it due to 
that other cause that was mentioned just now 

hard times? Before Dr. Rideout can persuade 
me that broadcasting is the culprit, he must 
isolate its effects, and that is a thing nobody can 
lo. It seems to me that the other is a far more 
likely cause of the trouble. Why drag in broad- 
casting when there is a simple connection to be 
made out between the facts that money is tight 
and less of it is being spent on music lessons : 

Dr. Rideout’s further arguments are based on 
premises that he gives out as if they were axiomatic, 
but which I simply cannot accept. ‘ The trans- 
mission of a piece brings no real enjoyment to the 
listener unless it is familiar to him.’ An odd 
Statement, surely! If it is true of Dr. Rideout 
he has my respectful sympathy. It is not true of 
me or of my musical listening friends with whom 
I have exchanged experiences. What is_ the 
‘ peculiar emotional stimulus which decides whether 
a work is actually liked or not’? 





decisions depend entirely upon what the composer 
put on paper, whether I go to a performance, or 
listen at home, or read the score, or stumble 
through it at the pianoforte. The more I study 
Dr. Rideout’s letter the more I seem to see him 
as a being from another world. He writes at 
some length of the difference between the atmo- 
sphere of the concert hall and the atmosphere of 
the home, points out that the former is better 
suited for listening to music, and takes it for 
granted that we agree with him. I don’t, and, 
as far as I can gather, others don’t. It is true 
that ‘the home is permeated with an atmosphere 
of its own which cannot be obliterated at a given 
moment.’ It is truer still if for ‘home’ you 
substitute ‘ concert hali.” For many years I have 
wished that I could obliterate the atmosphere of 
the concert hall when I go to hear music. How 
much nicer it would be to escape from the 
unsightly architecture and get amongst my own 
things, which are familiar and therefore do not 
distract; to rid my foreground vision of the backs 
of a dozen people’s necks, hats, coat-trimmings 
and bald heads; to flee from the whispering and 
coughing and fidgeting that keep my consciousness 
alive to a hundred human presences when I[ want it 
all for the music ; to get away from all the business 
of the platform, the comings and goings and re- 
peated bowings, the awkward deportment that 
seems to afflict the musical profession in front of the 
public, the exasperating monotony of the motions 
incidental to performance. Dr. Rideout says that 
when you are listening to the wireless ‘ the sense 
of personality in the performer is absent; the 
attention is dominated by the machine that utters 
the sounds.’ This is incredible! All these years 
my attention has been distracted by swaying and 
bouncing pianists, writhing violinists, mouthing 
singers of all shapes and sizes, singers too beautiful 
to be watched with equanimity, quartet parties 
oscillating under beams of strong light, flourishing 
timpanists, brandishing trombonists, and capering 
conductors; yet when I get out of sight of 
them and sit beside a motionless box I am told 
that my attention is being ‘dominated’ by it! 
It curious how views differ. Dr. Rideout 
returns to the subject: broadcast sounds are 
‘subject to the opposition of an atmosphere in 
his {the listener’s) surroundings which is likely to 
be entirely antipathetic to the mood that the 
As far as I remember, the 


18 


music seeks to create.’ 
moods that music seeks to create lie close to the 
spirit of Nature, or of human drama, or of locality, 
or of phantom thoughts too subjective to be 
labelled. If Dr. Rideout finds a better reception 
of these moods among the herd at a meeting-place 
than he does at the altar of his own fireside, then 
he and I are of a different constitution, and we 
make a different approach to music. 


the sounds of 
‘are not and, 
identical with 
which are ‘ not 


is dissatisfied with 
which, he says, 
cannot be 


Dr. Rideout 
transmitted music, 
in the circumstances, 
those produced by the performer’ ; 
altogether true in their emotional significance’ 
and which are ‘ abstract unless he can arouse his 
imagination to supply the sense of personality in 
their origin.’ My experience is different When 
I listen by wireless to a speaker or singer I at once 
come under the influence of his personality. All 


My own) the expressive part of him seems to be close at my 
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elbow. When I listen to string-playing in solo or| it seems to me, would ‘ remove a large portion, 
quartet the ‘ emotional significance ’ that reaches| the individuality of the performance.’  Befoy 
me is the part that issues from the players through | making up my mind on the subject I want to heaj 
bow and finger-tip, ceases to have anything to| various interpretations (a) direct, (b) broadcag| 
do with a fleshy machine, and becomes a marriage | without control, (c) broadcast with practised cop 
of mind with the soul of an instrument, which is, | trol, and (d) broadcast with impromptu contro] 
of course, a very jolly affair. Nearly all small-| and I want the test to be carried out with all king 
scale or medium-scale music-making comes through of solos and ensembles. Without some demop. 
with something of this liberation, and enough truth | stration of the kind nobody has any grounds fo 
in quality of sound to give me the illusion that the | an opinion. 
origin of it is close by and concealed only by a = : 
veil that keeps back the mechanism. The chief To sum up, there is scarcely a point on whi 
small-scale exception consists of some pianotortes agree with Dr. Rideout. I hope he will not 
in some studios. Large-scale music, we all know, | gather from this that I decided to attack his view 
reproduces itself inefiectively, especially when it and went the whole hog on purpose. I hay 
is loud. ‘That is the case at present. Have wire- | €XPressed well-considered en, Sy Me doubt 
less engineers made up their minds and definitely | did Dr. Rideout. The fact that I speak = 5 
told us that this difficulty is for ever insuperable ? | first person in contrast to his generalisations doe 
If not, we are at liberty to invoke the future, as|"°t Weaken my case, for each of us can speak onl 
Dr. Rideout does in another connection, declare | fF himself and those who agree with him. 
that improvements in transmission ‘ will proceed | wonder how much of our divergence is — 
by leaps and bounds as the years go on,’ and base by differences in ourselves and how much bh 
our prophecy, as he does his, on the developments differences in our receiving sets 

of the last eight years + - 


For several reasons—one of which is a neigh. 
Dr. Rideout makes the further point that ‘ no| bouring electrical machine that during busines 
performer agrees that the conditions under which | hours makes dirt-track noises in my loud-speaker 


a transmission is made are such as allow a com-|—lI have listened to very little since last writing 
pletely favourable result to be obtained.’ How Hence this turn of argument. Dr. Rideout woul 
does he know? His only evidence, I submit, is| have found support for his anti-broadcasting 


that some performers don’t agree. Experience tells | attitude had he listened to the transmission ¢ 
us that when anything provided for common use|‘ The Apostles’ from Worcester on April 10. Th 
comes under discussion it is the objectors who|ether has queer tastes. It will give a tolerabl 
raise their voices and the satisfied ones who say | effect to orchestral music picked up in the Alber 
nothing. There are plenty of artists who are at! Hall, but when ‘The Apostles’ is transmitte 
their best when they perform in private, for whom | from a cathedral, where the music sounds glorious 
the presence of a staring audience is a psychological | !t will reduce the whole thing to incoherence. Th 
factor that has to be overcome by an effort of will, |Choir sounded like a company of ghosts, th 
to the detriment of artistic power. In fact, this | orchestral bass often disappeared entirely, the sol 
strung-up condition is so common that we make | Singing sounded close by at one moment an 
a special remark when a performer does not suffer|Tound the corner at the next, and the gener 


from it. Those who do suffer from it will be much | effect was too indistinct to give anyone un 
more comfortable in a broadcasting studio than | acquainted with the music any idea of what it is 
on a concert platform, but there is no particular really like. It is a pity that such a misadventure 


reason why they should report the fact. Then | should happen to so spiritual a work as ‘ Th 
there are the experienc ed, competent artists—the Apostles.’ Modern radio engineering has still 

real ones—who are indifferent to the presence of problem to solve in the transmission of large and 
a thousand people or one; they will have no elaborate musical textures. But now a friend 
reason to make remarks upon a subjec t that affects | Who has just read these remarks tells me that the 
them so little. When we come to the people who broadcasting of Mahler’s eighth Symphony—as big 
are really put out of countenance by the want of | a Job as the microphone has ever tackled—was as 
an assembly to play upon we are among the | good as could be. 
egoists. The microphone and the walls of a studio 
will not give them the reaction that suits their 


sachore’ ‘ . . 
temperament; having something to complain Teachers Department 








about, and being egoists, they come out with it, , 
with the result that their views, and theirs alone,|| 1¢ Levinskaya System of Pianoforte Technique 

and Tone-Colour.” By Maria Levinskaya. 

Dent, 10s. 6d.] ; 

This must surely be one of the most interesting 
of the many volumes that have been written on 

[here remains the practice of controlling the | the subject of pianoforte technique. The author 
tone, to which Dr. Rideout also refers, saying that presents the results of her prolonged and patient 
it ‘ removes a large portion of the individuality of | investigations in such an easy, pleasing style that 
the performance.’ Here the ordinary listener is many of those who may not be able to accept all 
somewhat in the dark for want of the comparative | her deductions will probably admit that she has 
tests that have convinced the radio engineers of produced a thoroughly readable and stimulating 
the need of control. We are told that if the! book. 
various pitches, volumes, and timbres of sound From her early pianoforte lessons as a child in 
are left to find their own way through the trans-| Russia, Madame Levinskaya has sought con- 
mitters they are liable to emerge altered, and this, | tinuously for an answer to the question, ‘ How do 


receive attention. So I think we can discount the 
tales we hear about the studio being unfriendly 
to the performer. 
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rou do it?’ ‘... An instinctive conviction 
keemed to tell me that there must exist a more 
commonsense procedure than senseless repetition 
of the same passages and exercises again and 
ain.’ She worked with many teachers—including 
Safonoff in Moscow, Godowsky in Berlin, Philipp 
n Paris, Matthay in London—nineteen in all, 
som celebrated, others obscure, from whom I 

| to glean a ray of light The discre- 


nancies between the instruction of my numerous 
rs forced me to reflect ; and, after clearing 
way all the hazy conflicting doctrines, to evolve 
ultimately a system which made it possible to 
the good in all of them.’ The true 
slution in her opinion ‘lay in accepting finger 
on the lines laid down bv masters of the 
muscular power moving levers), yet adding 
toit a modification of their teaching by additional 
ynalysis of all arm lever movements in detail, as 
rell as by a more defined knowledge of all the 
arm gravitation (fall of 
law of continued 


teac! 


embrace 
worl 
WOrk 


past 


rs for the use of the 


pow? 
centrifugal force 


seight), swing, 
motion, &c.’ 
The book is divided into three parts, prefaced 
yan admirable Introduction. Part 1—Historical 
ind Controversial—contains a comparative survey 
fold and new methods, in the course of which 
some interesting light is thrown on the teachings 
lurk (1750-1813, regarded by the author as 
the spiritual forerunner of the trend of artistic 
pianoforte teaching’), Adolph Kullak (‘ The Art 
{f Teaching,’ 1858), and others. Old and new 
methods are carefully examined with a view to 
liscovering ‘whether the teachers of the early 
er methods knew anything of our modern 
theories, and whether, on the other hand, we 
moderns can dispense with the finger technique 
which represents the pivot of past teaching.’ The 
writer considers that there were investigators of 
early years of this century who lost their way 
nside issues, that many of their later developments 
took them too far, and that ‘ before a true Science 
of Piano Technique can be established some of 
these advanced theories may have to be aband- 
oned, and a return to the starting-point made.’ 
Part 2—‘ Fundamental Principles : a few basic 
principles scientifically revised according to the 
Levinskaya System’—discusses in the opening 
chapters ‘A few home-truths about Relaxation 
and Rotation,’ and ‘ The middle course between 
stiffness and relaxation.’ Other points treated are 
mental and muscular control, finger independence. 
key-bedding, and touch and tone-colour. 











the 





The author considers that ‘a quite dispro- 
portionate significance’ has been attached to 
telaxation and rotation, with the result that 


‘whereas formerly learners suffered from stiffness 
and hardness of touch, now they have been 
superseded by a whole generation of students and 
pianists whose tendencies lie in the opposite 
direction, namely, looseness approaching flabbiness 
without grip or grit. They are imbued with the 
one idea—the keeping of the arm in constant 
motion as a visual test of its looseness, the result 
being exaggerated and aimless rotary movements 
at the keyboard.’ Rotation she regards as ‘ one 
of the most misapplied terms in our pianistic 
vocabulary,’ and in her opinion ‘ its faulty mental 
association has wrought in its way great a 
mischief as the old misapplied finger striking and 
beating of the keys.’ 


as 
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In correct finger work all rotary exertion should 
be eliminated. Under ‘ Finger Independence ’ we 
read: ‘ The true solution lies in the development 
of the autonomous action of each finger as far as 
it is physiologically possible whilst preventing all 
involuntary arm movements, yet without impeding 
valuable muscular exertions in the arm and not 
opposing voluntary arm movements when required.’ 
The solution sought, we are told elsewhere, was not 
‘in looseness of arm but in the co-ordination of 
finger technique and general muscular development 
with looseness. One without the other is practically 
useless.’ Contrary to the views of some modern 
authorities, the writer has come to the conclusion 
that the order of teaching must proceed from finger 
control to the newer developments. . Muscular 
control of the fingers and arm should be acquired 
(up to a point) before the exploitation of weight 
is applied.’ 

There is much that is provocative in the chapter 
on key-bedding. Madame Levinskaya argues that 
without so-called key-bedding a perfect /Jegato is 
impossible. From the very beginning a point 
should be made of learning to remain deep in the 
key-bed, the note, moreover, being held firmly. 

. .The whole raison d’étre of non-key-bedding 
is removed if the of the finger tips, 
supporting the weight and serving as a transmitter 
of such muscular tension as is determined by the 
quality of the tone, is correctly localised and 
isolated from all pushing from the arm as a whole.’ 
The expression ‘ key-bedding ’ held to be 
responsible for much that is weak in present-day 
pianoforte teaching “Go deep into the 
key-beds, but do it rightly,”’ fundamental 
principle of piano technique, and the idea of 
non-bedding of the keys should on no account be 
the 


pressure 


1S 


iS a 


taught to beginners, as it obscures more 
important issues of muscular control.’ 

Part 3—‘ Solutions and Conclusions: the two 
chief aims of the Levinskaya System ’—treats of 


the science of tone-colour technique, and pianoforte 
study as a means of mental and physical culture 
and training of character. The work concludes 
with three Appendices—the Eternal Duality of 
Art and Science, the Impossibility of standardising 
ZEsthetic Values, and Syllabus of Twelve Lectures 
on Pianoforte Problems and their Solution. 

Madame Levinskaya has undoubtedly produced 
a striking book, which every teacher and player 
of the pianoforte should certainly read. G. G. 

POINTS FROM LECTURES 
‘ The Development of a Proper Pianoforte Style ’ 


as illustrated from 1709 in a lecture by Mr. E. 
W. Allam, interested the Harrogate Three Arts 
Club. The difference between the keyed chamber 


instruments in vogue in Bach’s time was explained, 
and the methods adopted to vary the tone-colour 
of the harpsichord were indicated. ‘ The tone of 
the pianoforte and the method of producing it 
necessitated a different style of composition ; the 
Alberti merely rumbles ; contrapuntal pas- 
sages are often muddy; the grace notes of 
harpsichord music become fussy ; the spacing of 
chords is different ; but cantabile melody is good.’ 

Composers’ styles from Clementi to Chopin 
were illustrated, and Mr. Allam continued : ‘ Liszt 
developed from Weber and showed the utmost 
that wrists and fingers can do, but after Chopin 
there to be nothing to add. The 


bass 


seemed else 
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compositions of Mendelssohn and Sterndale Bennett | the better, and the goal for which Festival coq 


are reactionary, and Brahms showed nothing 
really new in technique; in fact, nothing was 
added until the arrival of Debussy. This composer 
developed an entirely new style, and all composers 
since are indebted to him. By means of a 


new | 


use of the pedal he sounds two tonalities simul- | 


Other 
Some 


taneously ; his effects are 
tendencies are to be seen at the present day. 


sensuous. 


composers treat the pianoforte purely as a per-| 


cussion instrument, ¢.g., Stravinsky and Prokofiev. 


Together with this is the influence of the guitar, ; 


as in the modern Spaniards—Granados, Albeniz, 
and de Falla. The Frenchman Ravel has a highly 
original style—an amalgam of preceding ones 
together with technical tricks of the harpsichord 
composers. All this leads to the revival of the 
harpsichord, which has more percussive power and 
more guitar-like effects. Perhaps the harpsichord 
and pianoforte will now exist side by side.’ 


The Doncaster Organists’ Association found 
Mr. Norman E. Strafford diverting and informative 
in his lecture on ‘ The Evolution of English Song.’ 
A most important period of transition came when 
some conformity of words and music was intro- 
duced. Purcell played a great part in this 
development of verbal accentuation. Purceli was 
a mighty experimenter, but some of his excursions 
into what must then have been ultra-modern 
harmonies were not always of the happiest. After 
Purcell carelessness set in, and we had to wait until 


Parry before we had another man who was 
particular about the conformity of words and 
music. 

Mr. Strafford briefly mentioned outstanding 


names among song-writers of the 18th and 19th 
centuries: Henry Carey, Boyce, Arne, Dibdin, 
Bishop, Hullah, Sterndale Bennett, and Sullivan, 
and discussed modern song composers, particularly 
Parry, Stanford, and Quilter. Stanford’s crafts- 
manship he described as equal to, if not better 
than, that of any other English composer. He 
passed that true test of genius: obtaining the 
maximum result from the minimum means. 


In advance of the Norwich Musical Festival 
next October, Mr. W. E. Hansell told the local 
Rotarians some of the forthcoming features, but 
at greater length dwelt on the Festivals of the past. 
The present series of Festivals, which began in 
1824, owed its conception to Richard Mackenzie 
Bacon (editor of the Norwich Mercury): its suc- 
cessful organization in the early days to Edward 
Taylor, ironmonger of Norwich, afterwards Gres- 
ham Professor of Music and music critic for the 
Spectator ; and to the enthusiasm of the Rev. 
R. F. Elwin, vicar of St. Peter’s, Parmenter-gate. 
Norfolk and Norwich people should be proud that 
their Festival is amongst the few which attract 
musical folk from a distance, almost as people are 
attracted to 3ayreuth, Munich, Salzburg, in 
Germany, or perhaps to Cincinnati in the U.S.A. 
One only has to look at the programmes of the 
earlier Festivals to realise how unfavourably they 
compare with the schemes of 1924, 1927, and 1930, 
and how steady has been the development of 
musical taste. When Catalini was approached by 
the committee of 1824 (she had sung twice before 
at concerts at Norwich), she wrote: ‘I ama 
musical festival; I am the sole attraction.’ She 
was not engaged; but things have changed for 


| knowledge of when it was written, 
| private 


— 


mittees aim is one of general excellence, rath 
than relying upon one or two stars. 

‘There was only one solo violin sonata 
Henry Purcell,’ Dr. W. G. Whittakc. id at 
Glasgow lecture. ‘ That sonata wasa ar 
able one—almost a phenomenon. | as I 
dy in 
collection until about 1896. The jj 
teresting thing was that the only sonata th 
Purcell wrote for one violin took the form thd 
ultimately came to be the form used by moj 
modern composers; that was a slow movemeg_ 
followed by a quick one, followed again by a sit 
movement, and ending with a quick movemen 
It had all the harmonic daring of Purcell. In h 
other sonatas it seemed as if the composer ha 
almost been insensible to the peculiar colour ; 
the violin, yet he showed in this sonata that 
was as much master of that as of anything ely 
he had written. He had got to the soul of th 
violin as much as had the Italian school, and it wa 
one of the finest violin sonatas ever written 
could hold up its head with those of Beethove 
and Brahms.’ 

‘The essentials of good hymn-tunes 
melody, harmony, structure, and alliance betwee 
words and music.’ Following up these points a 
Preston Parish Church, Mr. Arthur Fountain said 
‘The melody should have movement, swee} 
rhythm, and an avoidance of stagnation. Th 
harmony should consist mainly of strong chordg 
A poor tune could not be saved by clever harmonypy) 
but a good tune could be vastly improved by it 
There should be an alliance of words and musi 
in regard to sense and accent, and a good tung 
should be inspiring and hopeful.’ It was a vexe 
question why the tunes of Stainer, Barnby, Dykes 
and others of the Victorian era had been so popular 
In the lecturer’s view it was because they appealet 
to the emotions and nothing more. Some fev 
were good, but the majority were unworthy of ¢ 
place in public worship. There should be ai 
appeal to the intellect as well as to the emotion 
at a time and place where the best within peopl 
should be stirred. 

‘The Church Music of the Future’ (the title ¢ 
Mr. Willan Swainson’s lecture at Aberdeen) ‘ would 
be in tune—in tune with the spirit of worship, an 
in tune with itself. There was a great deal to 
done in that direction. The congregation 
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Church music of the future would be the voice of Ma 
the entire congregation, an expression spontaneous a 
and free. All the members of congregations i p 
that ideal time would be able to read musij___§.© 
fluently. It would be a foreign language 1 vos |= 
longer, but the mother-tongue of feeling.’ --_—— 
7 > 
Handel was examined and found wanting in a n 
review by Mr. F. Roydon Richards at Bridlington oa 
In his opinion the emotions aroused by ‘ The - 
Messiah ’ had nothing religious about them, becausefif.->—=- 
there was very little of the religious about Handelf\*——e— 
Mr. Richards played on the pianoforte a typical p 


Handelian conclusion and pointed out the majesty 
of the chords. ‘ There is the successful man 
getting it over the footlights, and one feels it all 
the time,’ he said. Compared with Bach at the 
same period, Handel’s counterpoint was_ not 
complex. He was thinking not of the development 

(Continued on p. 438.) 
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—~ 
(Continued from p. 432.) not always practicable for use where the chord 

of the art, but of whether he was giving nice fat | force is small or weak; they make too frequey 
notes that the tenor would sing. ‘I think the use of independent parts above the voices, an 
simplicity of Handel’s counterpoint is to be are dften too difficult for the average player. ¢ 
attributed to the fact that he realised complicated go ahead and put your own organ harmonies 
counterpoint would not go down with the general | paper until you feel competent to improvise them 
public, and it was contrary to his business instincts | A convenient method of bridging the stage betwee 
to write anything too elaborate.’ J. G. writing and improvising is to write the melod 
i and bass only, and trust to improvisation for th 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS inner parts. (3.) There are many excellent corre 
spondence courses of memory training. If the fe 

is beyond you, however, you may do much } 
working systematically on your own account 





Questions must be of general musical interest. 
They mus? be stated simply and briefly, and if several 
are sent, cach must be written on a se parate sip. 
Our ‘Answers to Correspondents’ column closes on 


; . . ; yassage from memory ? In the long run memo 
the 14th of the month. We cannot undertake to reply I ° 


rising music calls for much the same method 


by post - 
i bl — ; Some good memorisers combine three methods 
j. D1 Phe - yu Hie se tie ee og see (a) Memorising a work gradually by repetition 
finger is, of course, that it is handicapped by Nature/ much as they would a piece of poetry; (b) by 
from the start In the exercise for muscular ™ " 


making a mental photograph of the music page 
(we understand that Sir Thomas Beecham is a 
adept at thus mentally photographing a score 
and (c) by automatic action of the fingers. W 
need hardly say that a good knowledge of harmom 
is a great help. 

Manx-Hymn.—The hymn-tune you enclose 
entitled, ‘ Manx Fisherman’s Evening Hymn,’ j 
feeble both in melody and harmony. The following 
two phrases alone would be sufficient to damr 
any hymn-tune, no matter by whom it was 
composed : : 


control of the fingers to which you refer you must 
not expect to be able to raise the ring finger as 
high as the others. On this point Charles F. 
Reddie, in his ‘ Pianoforte Plaving on Its Technical 
and Asthetic Sides’ (Joseph Williams, 5s.), says 
of the fourth and fifth fingers: ‘ Not only has 
their use been less frequent for ordinary purposes 
in life, but they are connected by a tendon near 
the knuckles which prevents their being raised to 
the same extent as the second and third, hence the 
mistaken idea that they are particularly weak. 
Anyone with a knowledge of anatomy knows that 
all strength lies in the forearm muscles and not 
in the fingers By a correct adjustment of 
muscular energy (i keeping the muscles con- 
trolling the first, second, and third fingers passive 
and a consequent proper use of the keys, a trill 
played with the fourth and fifth fingers should be 
rendered comparatively easy and effective.’ In 
his ‘The Science of Pianoforte Technique’ 
Macmillan), Thomas Fielden—who, by the way, 





is opposed to exercises such as the above—says 
concerning this cross-tendon formation: ‘ The 
supposed weakness of this (fourth) finger is thought 
to be due to this apparent irregularity. Recognition 
of this peculiarity of structure, and of the necessity 
for special treatment in developing the strength 
of this finger, will overcome the weakness. The 
finger should be exercised gymnastically, and. at 
the keyboard, it should never be exercised with both 
adjacent fingers held down.’ In the exercise he gives 
for this finger, in which the thumb and next two 
fingers are held together, or placed on the edge of 
a table, he directs that while the ring finger moves 
backwards and forwards the little finger should 
be left to swing freely. You will find an excellent 
collection of exercises for muscular development 








Your friend who calls it ‘ a very fine tune ’ certainly 
has very poor taste. 

SUPERTONIC.—(1.) Your question is vague. You 
do not say what subject you wish to enter for 
We assume it is pianoforte, but even then it is not 
clear whether you wish to try for the teacher's or 
performer’s diploma. In any case, you will find 
all the particulars you require in the syllabus 
which may be obtained from the College. If you 


away from the keyboard—for arm, wrist, han -¢ . 
fir . me re in Ridley Prentice’ Hy still wish for information write to us again. 
ingers, ane ) nb A1aie r€ ces ar ~ . 
. me . _ 2 1¢ | Furthermore, if you intend to study without the 
Gymnastics’ (Novello 2s. 6d 6.C . 
: aid of a teacher (a course which we do not recom- 
mend except in unavoidable circumstances) we 
YOUNG AMATEUR 1.) We think you will find | will do our best to outline a scheme of study 
what you want in F. G. Shinn’s ‘ Elementary Ear-| (2.) Pochissimo rit.=a little slowing up; Il 
Training’ (Augener). (2.) We wish all amateur organ-! seguente=the following. (3.) The two diplomas 


ists were as conscientious as you in their reluctance carry very little weight in the musical world 
to inflict improvised varied harmonies on their con-| Have nothing to do with them. (4.) Another 
gregations. When beginning the use of free accom-' vague question. We think, however, you will 
paniments the best plan is to take one or two simple find what you want in Cuthbert Whitemore’s 
hymns weekly and write out varied harmonies. | ‘Commonsense in Pianoforte Playing’ (Augener 
We agree that some of the published collections | 2s.) and in James Ching’s books on various aspects 


of such harmonies, though very fine as music, are’ of the subject (Forsyth). 


How would you set about learning a literanff 
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GLYNDWR.—The College about which you 
is not recognised by the Teachers’ Regis- 
You ask if ‘ professional jealousy’ 
sa reason for non-recognition. You may dismiss 
this idea from your mind completely. This 
parti ular college is not recognised because it. is 
ronducted, not for the furtherance of art, but for 


quire 
ration Council. 


nelodiprofit the proceeds being shared by the pro- | 
for thprietors. It is thus a trading concern. — Che 
corrpmposing list of vice-presidents and of examiners 
the fed pealy counts for little. (We have known instances 
eh hen which such names have been used without the 
counpsnowledge of their owners.) As we have shown 
terangoreviously in these columns, the fact of the) 
nemogexaminers of certain proprietary colleges being | 
ethodgitst-rate men does not count for much, for the 
ods_fsimple reason that the proportion of passes is 
tition §ridiculously high. If you wish to do well by the 
b) bboy in whom you are interested, you will see 
pag that the diploma he works for is one that carries 
is angweight among the majority of musicians of 
re) gstanding. 
wa W. H. P. W.—(1.) There is only one way to 
monrg develop sight-reading ability, and that is to be 
mstantly reading at sight, beginning with easy 
close § things and gradually increasing the difficulty 
n’ ,gDon't stop when you make a mistake. The 
vale essence of good reading is to keep going, and to 
lean sive as fair a sketch as you can of the piece 
wasg Without hesitation. In the early stages do not 
be afraid to go slowly. (2.) We think you can 
vith confidence rely on any of the correspondence 
yurses advertised in our columns. (3.) A.R.A.M. 
—fis an honorary distinction. That is why you see 
— 








itmore rarely than the other set of initials. (4.) It 
is impossible to say how long it will take you to 
btain a good diploma. Three hours’ study a day 
the period you suggest) may be ample for some 
spirants, and quite insufficient for others. You 
isk, as an alternative, for a suggestion of an easy 
liploma. But a diploma that is easy to gain is 
not worth having in the long run, so we won't 
suggest one. 

Joun CLERY.—(1.) Smetana’s symphonic poem 
Vitava’ has a very simple programme devised 
y the composer himself. It deals with the 
progress of two small springs that rise in the depths 
f the forest, one slow and cold, the other quick 
und warm. They join in progress and become the 
river Vitava (or, as the Germans call it, Moldau). 
The river passes through forests, with attendant 
sounds of hunting; through villages where the 
peasants are singing and dancing at a wedding ; 
by moonlit castles; by sporting water-nymphs ; 
through rocks and boulders ; until finally it widens 
ind makes majestic progress by the fortress 
at Prague. A pianoforte duet arrangement of 
Vitava’ obtainable from Novello’s. (2 
Svendsen was born at Christiania in 1840, and died 
at Copenhagen in 1911. His opus numbers run 
to twenty-six, and consist chiefly of orchestral and 
chamber music. He is not one of the ‘ foremost 
of our modern musicians,’ but takes good rank in 


a 


is 


the second grade. 

H. P. B.—Handel’s of three fiats for the 
key of F minor in the chorus ‘ And with His stripes’ 
was not due to a desire to avoid accidentals. It 
was a convention that became established when 
the modes gave way to the major and minor scales. 
The minor scale was still regarded as a modification 
of the Dorian mode—the notes D to D' without 


use 
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sharps or flats. Composers added the B flat as 
an accidental, still retaining the flat-less signature 
of the mode. Bach’s so-called Dorian Toccata 
and Fugue is a familiar example of a work which, 
though in the modern key of D minor throughout, 
yet has no flat in the signature—at all events in 
most editions. This convention was adopted in 


|other keys, for example, works in B minor had 


only one sharp in the signature. Similarly Handel, 
in the case you mention, uses three flats where now 
we should use four. The practice is usually dropped 
in modern editions 


A STUDENT -(1.) We do not know the choir- 
training book you mention. In training your boys 
use all the vowels. In the circumstances you 


mention it would be best to begin with the open 
vowel and change to the closed. (2.) You ask if 
the production of storm effects on the organ are 
liable to injure the instrument, and, if so, what is 
the actual damage done. In our experience the 
only damage is to the ears of the audience. How- 
ever, there are storms and storms, and it would be 
narrow-ininded to condemn them _ wholesale. 
Didn’t Beethoven write one ? and Wagner? and 
Rossini ?—in fact, it would be difficult, we think, 
to name a composer who at some time or other 


has not tried his hand at the depiction of bad 
weather. 
E. OrTEN.—An organist’s use of the organ for 


lessons and practices is a matter of arrangement 
between him and his vicar—obviously the only 
method, if clashes are to be avoided. It not 
usual for an organist to invite another player to 
deputise for him without at least mentioning the 
fact to the vicar. Similarly, the vicar should not 
ask another organist to play without the consent 
of his own organist. Certainly an outsider should 
not be allowed to give lessons on the organ without 
the sanction of the local player. It is all summed 
up, as you say, in the question : ‘Who has the legal 
control of the organ and keeps the keys ? The 
answer is, ‘ The vicar.’ 

C. J. C—Don’t on any account meddle with the 
varnish of your violoncello. The varnish of string 
instruments is a trade secret; the experts believe 
that the quality of tone of the old instruments 
owes everything to a varnish the composition of 
which not known to us If you wish your 
violoncello to be re-varnished send it to first- 
class maker who will tell you whether the job is 
worth doing If all that is desired is to brighten 
up the varnish you will be able to get a small 
bottle of varnish reviver from any good dealer at 
very small cost. F. B. 

HERMANN Having performed ‘ Maritana,’ you 
ask for other good ballad operas, suitable for a 
limited with no performing rights and 
containing a little humour. Many a producer has 
gone grey looking for such works. We can only 


IS 


1S 


a 


cast, 


recommend you to stick to old favourites such 
as ‘ The Daughter of the Regiment,’ ‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,’ or frovatore.” You may not 
find much humour in these, but the cast is 
about right. If this plan is of no use, we fear 
you can only choose a work on which there is 
a fee, or descend to musical comedy. 
DENMARK.—(I.) Yes; give your pupil a little 
of the best Guilmant to go with his Bach and 
Rheinberger. Try also Salomé’s First Book of 


Twelve Pieces, and similar collections by Dubois. 
(2.) We suggest Schumann's Album Leaves, any 
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of the first few books of Grieg’s Lyrical Pieces, | Last month ‘ Scale’ asked for aids to practi 
and the Little Preludes and Fugues of Bach. For|in scales, &c. A correspondent kindly brings ¢ 
studies, try ‘The Best Hundred of Czerny,’|our notice C. G. Wood’s ‘ Irregular Scale apn 
recently issued by Paterson’s Publications. Arpeggio Practice for the Use of Candicate 
ConsTANT READER.—We have no copy of Preparing for Professional Diplomas in Pian 
Dryden’s poem at hand, but reference to the Playing ’ (Ashdown, Is.). 
Handel Societv’s edition of ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ J. B. CLARK says that at Genoa he found in t 
Church of the Immaculate Conception ‘a larg 
organ with a detached console, said to be by x» 
English builder.’ He could not ascertain th 
builder’s name. Can a reader tell him ? 


gives the lines as: 


‘See the snakes that they rear 
How they hiss in their hair.’ 





You may therefore dismiss as incorrect the other 





two versions vou have heard—‘ How they hiss in * 
the air’ and *‘ How they hiss in their lair.’ Church and Organ Music 
H. M. P 1.) We have asked Messrs. Novello LIVERPOOL CHURCH CHOIR ASSOCIATION 
- » "Tea 
to send you a selection on approval 2.) Try rhe Liverpool Church Choir Association breathed its 


Volume 5 of Novello’s sets of lwenty Pieces for | last at a me¢ ting at which the Lord Bishop of Liv: rpo 
Organ ; the Monologues of Rheinberger ; Vierne’s | presided, in the Town Hall, on April 8. The end ha 
['wenty-four Pieces in Free Stvle and you cer-| not been unforeseen after the impasse which occurte 
tainly ought to have the Little Organ Book of |in November, 1928, when the Festival Service for that 
vear was abandoned, after the music-books had been 
printed, distributed, and rehearsed by the choirs 
: concerned The Association has been in existen 
M We are sorry to appear discouraging, but | thirty vears, during which time fifteen Festivals wen 
the branch of the profession you mention is SO! held in St. George’s Hall and four Festival services it 
very much over-crowded that we cannot hold out |! the Cathedral rhe Executive Committee stated that 
hopes of vour obtaining work easily No doubt | since the war the work of the Association had been 
the A.R.C.M. or L.R.A.M. diploma for that} carried on with increasing difficulty year by year 
There was a decrease of interest taken by Church 
people in the work of the Association, a decrease il 
; financial support, and of interest taken by ordinary 
leave the woodwork of vour pianoforte alone Church choirs in the type of Church music for whos 
2 You need have no fear of rusting wires if the} study and practice the Association was originalh 
instrument is kept in a dry room We know of | founded 
no little book dealing with the care of the Its record is a high one, which has been attained b 
the loyal and devoted work of choirmasters and choirs 
Distinguished musicians who have been guest-cor 
ductors have included Sir Hubert Parry, Sir George 
: Martin, Sir Frederick Bridge, Dr. G. J]. Bennett, Sir 
Surely your pupil will find what he wants on this | [yor Atkins, Dr. Varley Roberts, Mr. Tertius Nobk and 


Bach, although many of the pieces are rather more 
difficult than they appear to be 


articular subject would be a help 


nar 
par 
PIANOFORTI -(1.) We should advise you to 


pianotorte 
\. | J]. H We know of no more elementary 
book on modulation than the one you mention 


subject in any good book on harmony Dr. Charles Macpherson 

| ra We are sorry to be compelled to As there seems small likelihood of the annual 
omit vour letter partly on the score of space Festivals being resumed on the old basis in these chang 
and also because the subject is by this time|!™g8 times, the Executive Committee recommended 


in the best interests of all concerned that the Asso 


rather out of date We were glad to hear from zs 
ciation, as at present constituted, should be officiall 


} ; 
ou, however 
you, hows ; wound up. The resolution to this effect was carried 
TEMA We have not the Tutor at hand, so we! without dissent. and the Bishop said he put it wit 
cannot tell vou the source of the Beethoven theme heartfelt regret But it was in no sense an admissior 
you mentior Copy out the air and send it to us, | of failure, for the Association had attained its object 
nd we will do our best to identify it rhe general standard of Church music had improved 
\ B fhe compass you mention is rather and there was a desire to improve it still further. H 
; did not believe that the small attendance at tl 
limited We think your best plan will be to : 
: ; YT blished 1 M meeting indicated that enthusiasm for Church musi 
obtain } marito . ul ) | = 
iin the Bariton am puodusne » €SSTS.|in the City and diocese was on the decline, thoug 
Boose many accidental circumstances prevented its displa 
O; : Loves We are sorry we can give you / on the old lines rhe meeting recorded its appreciatior 


information as to the average ages of the| of the work of the hon. secretary, Mr. W. A. Roberts 
and hon. treasurer, Mr. G. A. Tessimond, and informall 


entrants tor the organ examination 
the desire was « xpressed to perpetuate the memory 0 


H. W 3 For obvious reasons we cannot Ralph H. Baker, the founder and hon. secretary of th 

ommend pianotorte tuners or repairing firms Association (1900-22 It is hoped to carry out th 

M. H We do not know the origin of the words} suggestion that a memorial window should be placed 
f the rol ‘ I saw three ships come sailing in in the Cathedral 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIK 





: t ri —el ~ yy ‘ 7 oe d oy oer a We are now able to add the following details: the 

i I ~ SpOn- | lecturers will include the Very Rev. the Dear 
nt kindly writes saying that he has a copy of| Chichester (who is better known to old Summer 
Jadassohn’s ‘Canon and Fugue wherein is a/School-ites as the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones), Dr. M. P 
mplete and detailed analysis He is willing to) Conway, Dr. Henry Coleman, and Mr. Martin Shaw 
this to‘ E.G. D If the latter will therefore | The Bishop Otter College, Chichester, is admirably 
rite to us, we wil! put him in touch with our | S¥ted for the purpose of the school, with comfortable 
venspendent Sines writing the shove we Gud accommodation for about i hundred We repeat the 
t} it the letter has been destroved May we Gates september , - Sean ret ~wee! should a 
: ; } } addressed to the Rev. G. Ervine, St. Paul’s Vicarage 
ible our correspondent to send us a post- | Chichester Applications for membership should be 


accompanied by a deposit of 5s 
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KARG-ELERT FESTIVAL AT ST. LAWRENCE JEWRY 

It is good news that the composer intends to be 
present throughout the festival, and that he will play 
at the end of some (at least) of the recitals. He is 


assured beforehand of a warm welcome 


We are asked to announce that the charge for 
programme books has been raised to one shilling, 
owing to the cost of production In our note last 


month we gave the time of the recitals on days other 
than Saturday as 6.30. This was a mistake; the time 
is 6.15. The Saturday recitals are at 3.30. We take 
this opportunity of reminding readers that the dates 
are May 5-8, 10, 12-15, and 17—that is, a fortnight 
omitting Fridays and Sundays rhe Festival Booklet 


may be had from the organizers—Mr. Nicholas 
Choveaux, 9, Homefield Road, Wimbledon; Mr 
Archibald Farmer, 6, Carlingford Road, N.W.3; and 
Mr. Godfrey Sceats, 4, Kilmorie Road, S.E.23 
ALEXANDRA PALACI 
Mr. Reginald Goss-Custard has been appointed 


organist at Alexandra Palace, where he will give recitals 
on Sunday afternoons (3 p.m.), commencing on May 18 
There ought to be a large public glad to hear regular 
recitals at so convenient a time on what is generally 
ywreed to be one of the finest concert organs in existence 


rhe Fin Barre’s Cathedral Oratorio Society 
Cork two fine concerts in the Cathedral 
March 25 and 26, the programme consisting of Elgar’s 
‘Light of Life,’ Wesley’s ‘ In Exitu Israel,’ Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘ Toward the unknown region,’ and Charles 
Wood’s ‘ Expectans Expectavi.’ The soloists were 
Miss Frances Allsom, Miss Eileen Price, Mr. W. F 
Watt, and Mr. Ronald Bridgett Mr. J. T. Horne 
conducted, Mr. T. W. Magahy was at the organ, and 
Signor Grossi was orchestral leade1 We note that 
since the Society was founded seven years ago it has 
performed over twenty works, including Holst’s Two 
Psalms, Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ Parry's ‘ Blest Pair of 


ot 
on 


a > 
gave 


Sirens,’ Elgar’s The Music-Makers,’ Che Spirit of 
England,’ and ‘ Go, song of mine,’ Dale’s Before the 
paling of the stars’ and ‘ The Shepherds and_ th 


Mother,’ Motets by Byrd, Weelkes, Charles Wood, &c 


—a fine record. Public interest is shown by the fact 
that at the two performances reported above the 
Cathedral was packed 

some notable periormances of the ‘St John’ 
Passion were given in London during the past month 
It is fitting that St. Anne’s, Soho, the famous church 
so long identified with Bach’s music, should, under its 
new organist, Mr. | Hamblin, have given three 
performances of an excellence which showed that the 
music of St. Anne’s is in safe hands [The work was 
finely sung also at Southwark Cathedral under Mr 
Edgar T. Cook. whose Saturday afternoon musical 
services throughout the season have been as enter- 
prising and excellent as usual. Performances of the 
‘St. Matthew ’ Passion and of such smaller works as 
Charles Wood's ‘ St. Luke Passion have been so 


the 


that 
sing 


numerous in London suburbs and 

unable to chronicle them 
of such pe many of which now 
1 centres, is a matter for satisfaction 
but it makes adequate reporting of them impossibl 


provinces 
The increa 


riormances 


[The new three-manual organ for the Seamen's 
Orphanage Liverpool, now being built by Messrs 
Henry Willis, will incorporate two small Fathe 
Willis’ organs combined, plus the necessary new stops 
to make the tonal scheme balanced and complete 
One of these organs was the original instrument in the 
chapel; the other, and smaller of the two, was in the 
dining hall Another Father Willis ’ organ to be 


in the 
rhe rebuild- 


instrument 
Brentwood 


modernised is the little chapel at 
Sir Anthony Brown's School 


ing is being done by Messrs. Henry Willis. 
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The new Trompette Militaire for St. Paul’s Cathedral 
organ will constitute quite a new departure in heavy- 
pressure reeds. The tubes themselves are formed of 
spun brass and follow the shape of the French cavalry 
trumpet very closely 

With light-loaded tongues, and speaking on a 
pressure of approximately 30 inches, the stop will 
have a very free clanging tone in imitation of the 
original, which should suit the resonance of the 
Cathedral Dome to perfection It will also present 
fine contrast to the existing tubas 


Southampton had its first hearing of the B minor 
Mass on March 19, when the Philharmonic Society 
performed the work in St. Mary’s Church The soloists 

Miss Doreen Bristoll, Miss Linda Seymour 
Arthur Powell, and Mr. Stanley Pops Mr. Ronald 
had the valuable assistance of 

Heathcote Statham playing 
Stanton the pianoforte. Thx 
by Mr. F. Long 


were 
Mr 
Dussek conducted, and 
two of his predecessors, D1 
the organ, and Mr. W. H 
efficient orchestra was led 


Mr. W. Greenhouse Allt, organist and choirmaster 


of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, has obtained the 
degree of Mus. Doc. of Edinburgh University. D1 
Allt has done distinguished service in the cause of 


Church and organ music, and these columns have often 
contained references to the many fine series of historical 
and other recitals he has given in St 


Giles’s. 


[he programme of the motet recital at Ripon 
Cathedral on March 26 included Victoria’s ‘O all ve 
that pass by Dering’s Jesu, the very thought is 
sweet,’ Byrd’s ‘Come, come, help, O Lord,’ Allegri’s 

Miserere,’ Haydn's ‘ Insanae et vanae curae,’ &c., and 
a choral elegy Give rest, O Christ,” by Dr. Moody 
the conductor 

Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ was sung in Doncaster 
Parish Church by the local Musical Society on April 3 
[he soloists were Miss Sybil Blomfield, Miss Madg« 
Dickinson, Mr. Percy Allatt, and Mr. G. F. Brook 
Mr. Norman Strafford accompanied skilfully on the 





organ, and Mr. Bennett conducted a performance 
notable for its devotional spirit 

Under the auspices of the Southport and District 
Organists’ Association a Rheinberger lecture-recital 
was given by Mr. W. Silkstone Dobson at Christ Churcl 
Southport, on March 29 [he works played were 
Sonatas No. 1 and No. 12, the Passacaglia from No. 8 
and the Cantilene from No. 11 








Mr. W. Henry Maxfield has been present 
gold watch and cheque, as a mark of ap 
his torty-Six years Of WOTK as imist and choir iste 
it St. John’s Church, Altrincl 
RECITALS 


Philip and 





Scholes, Bradford—Fugu Ad nos i t Fan 
tasie-Impromptu, 4 Final in B flat, Fra: 

Mr. H. ]. Timothy, St. Vedast Foster, E.( Military 
Overture, and Andante and Fugue in |] n 
Vend hi Prelude in D, Stanford ; Sunrise 
on Stonehenge i 4 

Dr H. W in les, Coventry Cat lr Allegr 
Concerto in DD), Hand Grand Cheeur Dialogu 
Gigout Toccata and Fugue in ID minor, Bac/ 

A Song of Sunshi H March for Chur 
Festival, B 
Mr. G. D. Cunningham, St. Paul's, Portn Sa e, W 
Fantasia and Fugue in G, Pa Chree Cho 
Preludes, Baci Finale (Symph« No. 8), 
Piéce Héroique, fra 
Mr. Arthur Meale, Weslevan Centra! H West 
Concert a. R. P. Stewar Concertant 
Hai Ba Grand M 1.in E ft 





Léfébure-Wely ind a programme of his own works 
Dr. Bernard Jackson, Boston Parish Churcl | l 
and Fugue in G, Bac/ Romanz 1 Sehe 
Svmphony in ID inor Schuma Past 

Vi vr) ~sonata No 4 VW na Ay 
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Miss Lilian Coombes, Brixton Independent Church— 
Scherzo, Gigout; Rhapsodie No. 1, Saint-Saéns ; 
Fugue in E minor, Rach ; Three Movements from 
Op. 65, Karg-Elert. 

Mr. Ralph T. Langdon, St. John the Evangelist, 
Edinburgh—Sonata No. 8 Rheinberger ; Passacaglia 
in C minor, Bach ; Grave (Symphony No. 5), Vierne ; 
Postlude on ‘ The Old i00th,’ Harvey Grace ; Minuet 
and Trio in E flat, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. Leonard Tanner, St. Lawrence Jewry 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach; Sketch in 
Schumann Prelude on ‘ The Old 104th,’ 
Sonata. Elgap 

Mr. Leonard Foster Martin’s, Croydon—Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Rhapsodie in D, 
Saint-Saéns Introduction and Fugue, Reubke ; 
Dithyramb, Harwood 

Mr. C. H. Trevor, St 
in D, Bach, 
‘Clair de lune,’ Vierne 


Prelude 
D flat, 
Parry 


ot 


Lawrence Jewry—Alla breve 
Symphonic Chorale, Karg-Elert ; 
Voluntary in G, Stanley. 
Mr. Herbert Hodge, People’s Palace—Fantasia in 
F minor, Mozart; Andante in D, Haydn; Air with 
Variations and Finale Fugato, Smart ; Introduction 
and Fugue in C minor, Reubke 
Mr. Philip Miles, St. Lawrence Jewry 
Schumann ; Prelude and Fugue in D minor, Men- 
Irhree Chorale Preludes, Bach ; Scherzetto 
F sharp minor, Vierne ; Fantasia in F minor and 
F major, Mozart 
Hubert Crook, Paul's, Cliftonville—Overture 
to‘ Samson’; Andante meditativo, Ferrari ; ‘ Laus 
Deo,’ Harvey Violin solos by Miss Marjorie 
Crawshaw.) 
Mr Nicholas 
Pax Vobiscum’ 
* Sleepers wake,’ 
minor, Honegger 


Two Sketches, 


St 
Grace 


Choveaux, St. | Wimbledon— 
and Choral Improvisation on 
Karg-Elert; Fugue in C sharp 
Introduction and Fugue (Sonata), 


John’s, 


Reubke Elegiac Romance, TJreland; Carillon, 
Sceats Sonatina and Fugue in E flat, Bach. 

Dr. A. W. Wilson, Whitworth Hall, Manchester 
Cradle Song, Harvey Grace; Chorale Prelude on | 


* Hanover,’ Parry [wo movements from ‘ Cathedral 


Windows,’ Karg-Elert ; Prelude and Fugue in 
B minor, Bach ; Finale (Symphony No. 6), Widor. 
Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, Middleton Parish Church 
Concerto No. 4, Handel; Two movements from 
“Scenes on the Downs,’ F. H. Wood; ‘ Verdun’ 
from ‘ Eroica’ Sonata), Stanford ; Overture to the 
“Ode on St. Cecilia’s Prelude on 


Dav,’ Handel ; 
‘Hyfrydol,’ Vaughan William 





| 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. H. A. Roberts, choirmaster and organist, Holy 
Innocents’, Hammersmith 

Mr. F. W. Quibell Smith, choirmaster and organist, 
St. Edmund’s, Dudley; music master, Lichfield 


Grammar School 








Uetters to the Editor 





THE DOLMETSCH FOUNDATION 

Sir,—Inasmuch as, in the January number of the 
Mu ul Tin tl founders of the Dolmetsch | 
Foundation ‘ appeal for the support of all who have 
the interests of music at heart,’ I feel bound to say 
that there are, in the Foundation’s letter, certain 
points which call for careful consideration 

1. The Foundation, speaking of the music which 


culminated 


states that 


in the Elizabethan period in England, 
the instrumental music, of which there is 
much has had to wait longer for recog- 
nition proper appreciation was impossible 
until it could be plaved on the instruments for which 
it was written in accordance with the technique proper 
to those instruments and to the time.’ 
While admiring and appreciating Mr 
indefatigable industry in the 


greater store 


because 


Dolmetsch’s 
realm of antiquarian | 
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research and instrument-making, one can only conclude 
that if the public performances of the Dolmetsch 
family accurately represent the standard of musica| 
insight and technical proficiency prevalent during the 
Elizabethan era in England, then this country must 
| have been as deficient in competent executants as it 
was undoubtedly distinguished in its composers 

As a matter of historical fact, however, men such 
}as Bull, Byrd, and Gibbons were, relatively to their 
| period, just as brilliant performers as, in the next two 
| centuries, were Bach, Handel, and Purcell, and it is 





; | inconceivable that musicians of this order would have 


tolerated for one moment the sight and sound of their 
compositions being mangled and distorted beyond 
recognition by a group of amateurs. 

Nervousness, indisposition, a sense of inferiority, and 
other extra-musical factors may sometimes account, in 
large measure, for an unsatisfactory performance, but 

j}at the Dolmetsch concerts, whether in London or 
during the Haslemere Festival, the same distressing 
phenomena invariably take place ; I refer to the ragged 
ensemble, entire absence of rhythmic vitality, wrong 
notes, lapses of intonation, involuntary stops, and 
general carelessness which characterise the playing of 
practically every item 

Not only is this sort of thing extremely painful to 
those accustomed to the playing of first-class artists 
with whom it inevitably invites comparison, but in 
doing such injustice to the music it is also the worst 
possible form of advertisement for the cause to which 
Mr. Dolmetsch is devoted 

Hence, on historical, esthetic, and technical grounds, 
I am absolutely opposed to the perpetuation of the 
fallacy that the type of performance described above 
should be regarded as being ‘in accordance with the 
technique proper to those instruments and to the time 

Even if it were true (which it not) that the 
Elizabethans made music in this feeble fashion, it is 
no reason whatever why we who have since the 16th 
century immeasurably advanced in instrumental and 
technical resource should revert to the primitive 

One can concur with Mr. Dolmetsch in his abhorrence 
of technical exploitation at the expense of the music 
but on the other hand, the insufficiency of elementary 
digital dexterity which results in a rhythm so erratic 
as to make of, say, Bach’s Prelude in C minor for lute 
better known to pianists Prelude No. 3 from 

I'welve Short Preludes ’) a parody of the original, is 
even more exasperating Incidentally, if Mr. Dol- 
metsch is genuinely opposed to technique per se, I 
should like to know why he permitted the performance, 


1S 


as 


at one of the morning exhibitions of instruments, 
during the Haslemere Festival last summer, of a 


pseudo-pyrotechnical display entitled, ‘ Chromatic 
Acrobatics for Two Recorders.’ 

2. I dispute the assertion that proper appre- 
ciation [of the music of the 16th and 17th centuries 
was impossible until it could be played on the instru- 
ments for which it was written.’ 

The fact that of this period had of 
necessity to content themselves with such instruments 
us were then available, does not mean that their works 
were fore-doomed to be performed for the rest of 
time on those (now) superannuated specimens, the 
tone of which has been described by Dr. Burney as 
‘a scratch with a sound at the end of it,’ and bv another 
authority as ‘ resembling nothing so much as a solo 
on a bird-cage played by a toasting-fork.’ 

The question as to whether the music of any given 
period should or should not be played upon the 
instruments of that period is one of musical expediency, 
and cannot be summarily settled as being axiomati 

Some music of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries 
especially that of a contrapuntal character—when 
played by (say) Mrs. Woodhouse on a good modern 
harpsichord (the only instrument of the pre-pianoforte 
era which is at all practicable for concert use) does, 


( omp¢ sers 


| undoubtedly sound to greater advantage than on the 


pianoforte, but it by no means follows that ail of it 
must, and it certainly does not justify the strange view 
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taken by Mr. Dolmetsch, at any rate in his public} 
utterances, that the pianoforte is a pernicious instru- | 
ment which should be played only in private, and that | 
the modern orchestra is an unmitigated curse. 

In the opinion of many musicians, however, a great | 
jeal of this music may be far better appreciated when | 
transcribed and adapted for either the pianoforte, 
organ, modern stringed instruments, or orchestra, and 
in this form it has for long been familiar to the 
musical public through the work of such admirable 
editors and transcribers as Busoni, Bauer, Craxton, 
Moffat, Dunhill, Fryer, Henderson, Warlock, Wood, 
und Elgar. To those who offer ethical objections to 
this treatment it must be pointed out that composers 
f distinction—as opposed to of com- 
position ’—-wish their works to be presented in as 
favourable conditions as possible, consequently they 
welcome whatever inventions and improvements the 
of instrument may place at their 


: pre yfessors 


ingenuity makers 
dis} osal 

Indeed, it is very largely the increased demands of 
the composers themselves which have gradually led to 
the development of our present-day instruments ; and 
it is instructive to note, in passing, that Bach, although 
he preferred the clavichord for private practice, and 
lisliked the first pianofortes which were brought to 
his notice, so strongly recommended the later instru- 
ments of Silbermann, the pianoforte-maker of Stras- 
bourg, that the latter rapidly amassed a considerable 
fortune. 

Moreover, from a_ purely to 
perform old music upon modern clavichords and harpsi- 
chords, &c., with all the various innovations effected 
by Mr. Dolmetsch, is just as great an artistic ana- 
chronism as it would be (in his opinion) to utilise other 


logical standpoint, 


modern resources 

Thus it seems clear, I think, that this attempt to 
resuscitate obsolete instruments on the ground that 
proper appreciation has been hitherto impossible is 
theoretically indefensible and practically un- 
desirable. 

3. The Foundation’s letter apart, it is also necessary 
to consider the musical philosophy involved, and to 


both 


ask if its public propagation is justifiable 

Mr. Dolmetsch does not always state it definitely, 
but he constantly implies both by word and deed that 
the art of music virtually with Bach’s death, 
that the pianoforte and modern orchestra, as noted 
above, are pernicious and dangerous developments, 
and that our only artistic salvation lies in returning to 


cea sed 


and resuscitating obsolete instruments, practising as 
little as possible, and playing nothing written after 
1750 

Without enthusiasm nothing very vital can be 


achieved, but enthusiasm, unless tempered by discrimi- 
nation, may easily degenerate into fanaticism. 

I submit that the symptoms in this case point 
unmistakably to this condition, and that we are, in 
short, facing a retrograde movement which is contrary 
to the furtherance and development of our art, and 
which should be very carefully controlled and watched 


It has been suggested to me that ‘ there must be 
something in it,’ and I sugyest, in return, that this 
something’ may be explained as follows : a) no 


other family, so far as I am aware, both makes and 
plays upon ancient instruments, hence we obtain the 


element of novelty which leads to curiosity and 
interested attention ; (b) there exists a small section 
of sentimentalists who share with Mr. Dolmetsch 


the belief that anything old is good, therefore the older 
the better 

Chis section turns up at every Dolmetscl 
and is responsible for a good deal of unthinking and 
persistent adulation both in private and public. 

Lest it be thought that I stand alone in my opinions 
on this subject, I should like to quote some reviews of 
one of the records which Mr. Dolmetsch has made 
for the Columbia Company. Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
wrote in the Gramophone : intensely as I appre- 
ciate what he has done for the antiquarian side of 


concert, 


music, I am no longer able to enjoy it as much as I 
did. Now I ask myself if my taste has deteriorated in 
twenty-five years or if, as I prefer to think, it has, in 
widening, improved.’ Musical Opinion said: ‘ They 
[the Fantasias and Fantasy] are played with hardly 


any phrasing; but we believe that Mr. Dolmetsch 


contends that this is the authentic manner in which 
string works of this period should be given.’ 
In the Musical Times ‘ Discus’ stated: ‘I wish I 


could pump up some enthusiasm for these performances. 
But I feel that the tone is unvital and the style alto- 
gether too tentative and monotonous to be convincing 
I must express my preference for hearing such works 
transcribed for modern stringed instruments and played 
by first-rate performers. The interest here is almost 
solely antiquarian, and antiquarian interest is often a 
mere blight.’ 

In view of all that has been said above I 
that it would be more to the point for ‘ those who have 
the interests of music at heart’ to cast a critical eye 
over some of the Foundation’s proposals, to accept 
with due certain of the claims advanced 
on Mr. Dolmetsch’s behalf, and to appoint a 
committee which may determine which of his teachings 


reservation 
} 
seiect 


should be preserved and which of them should be 
treated with caution, rather than swallow whole the 
Foundation’s ‘ earnest desire that his learning in all 
its forms (my italics) shall be preserved and handed 


on to posterity Yours, & 
38, George Street, 
Baker Street, W.1. 


THE SUPPLY OF ADJUDICATORS 


CLINTON GRAY FISK 


Sir,—When I was in my middle twenties—I have 
still some way to go before I shall be thirty—I became, 
almost inadvertently, an adjudicator at a Festival. 


I have quite recently had the pleasure of paying a 
return visit to that Festival in the same capacity 

One midsummer’s day a few years ago, I played 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto at the Leas Cliff Hall, 
Folkestone, and, a few days later, attended a conference 
there in connection with examinations held by the 
Guildhall School of Music (where I am a professor 
At the end of the proceedings I found mvself called 
upon to propose, impromptu, a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor of Folkestone, who had presided ; and, thanking 
my lucky stars that I had taken every opportunity to 
speak in public ever since I made my first oration in 
a sixth-form debating circle at school, I managed to 
from the ordeal without discredit 


emerge 
Mr. Douglas Spain, the genial secretary of the 
Folkestone Musical Festival (which, by the way, is run 


by the Rotary Club of that town), had heard me play 
the pianoforte and make a speech, and in due course 
I was invited to adjudicate 


There, and since then elsewhere I have been 
associated with Dr. James Lyon, Mr. Ernest Read, 
Mr. Robert Radford, Dr. Herman Brearley, and 
a man almost as young as myself—Mr. Sydney 


Northcote 

I must at this point proclaim that I have no desire 
to specialise in adjudicating. I am too interested in 
playing the pianoforte and teaching But I not 
think I am placing too much value on my abilities, or 
on the abilities of, say, Sydney Northcote and other 
men of about our age, when I endorse the pleas made 
for the occasional inclusion of ‘ the 
likes of us rhere are quite a number of us who have 
played to big audiences (and s), spoken at 
argued at conferences, faced a mi rophone 
published a 


regrets), 


do 


in your columns 


on 


small 


meetings, 
published a few works (and written more), 
few articles (and caused the editor many 
and taught pupils young enough to be our children, 
old enough to be our parents 


Would Festival secretaries be taking such a very 
big risk in trusting our judgments? And if an 
adjudicator ‘has much in common with a_ public 


performer—we might even say, entertainer,’ is it not 


at least possible that a young man can carry off that 
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part of the réle as successfully as those who have been 
judging for thirty years, my boy ? 

Chere need be no silly ‘ Youth v. Age’ controversy 
about this matter. It should be plain that a growing 
movement needs a certain amount of new blood from 
time to time, and the plan expounded by Mr. Harvey 
Grace is a hopefully sensible one. There is, indeed, 
only one criticism that I can find to offer. Would not 
a register of an adjudicator’s qualities serve to affix a 
label to him—a label that would stick even when by 
persevering effort at self-improvement he had made it 
no longer applicable Yours, & 


41, The Grove, SIDNEY HARRISON. 
Hammersmith, W.6 
Str,—It is pleasant to find Mr. Harvey Grace, in 
your April issue, and ‘ Scrutator’ in March, referring 
to the suggestion which I made in the Music Teacher 
a few weeks ago——that there should be at the offices 
of the Federation of Festivals a register of adjudicators. 


In order to give Festival authorities an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on the suggestion, I reprinted 
my article and sent a copy to every secretary whose 
name appeared in the Festivals Year Book. A few 
replied, mostly in encouragement, though several 
ired that adjudicators themselves would not like 
the idea; and doubtless the plan was mentioned at a 
xl many meetings of which I never heard any report. 


good 


‘ 
i€ 


It has not, so far as I know, been raised as a major 
question at a Federation meeting At the time my 
chief impression was that which Mr. Grace refers to 
when he says that ‘ cold water was promptly thrown 
on it One gets used to that when trying to look 
thead in this world ; but the hardened musician—still 
more the journalist—is not greatly depressed by a 
douche, nor uplifted by applause It is all in the day’s 


work of our odd (one might sometimes say astounding) 


protession 


As the topic has been raised again by an adjudicator 
of such great experience as Mr. Grace, I venture to 
hope that it may be thought worth discussing I have 


a few copies of the reprint of my article, and if any new 
secretary, who did not get a copy before, or anyone 
else who would like to see the suggestion I made, cares 
to send me a postcard saying so (to Brent Brook, 
Brent Green, Hendon, N.W.4), I shall be glad to send 
a copy, so long as they last 

May I just add a word of appreciation of Mr. Fowles’s 
April letter, full of that spirit of service and goodwill 
which is eminent in him—a spirit all the more surely 
impelled and efficacious because Mr. Fowles is one of 
the few people who really know what the musical 
profession has been, where it stands, where it may go 
if we do not look out, and where it might go if everybody 
saw as far and worked as heartily as the best.—Yours, 


x W. R. ANDERSON. 
SIR The value of the views given by Mr. Harvey 

Grace and Mr. Ernest Fowles in your April number, 

on the question of supply of Festival adjudicators, 


cannot be over-estimated, and as expressions of opinion 
invited I wish humbly to offer mine 
Happily it very true that ‘a race of musicians 
trained in all the essentials of adjudicatorship promises 
to feature of the musical world,’ and 
bec of the immense and welcome increase of the 
Festival idea in this country, the demands now being 
made and to be made in the very near future on the 
small but efficient body of adjudicators will be very 


ire 


1S 


become a 


1use 


severe 
rhe unique and varied qualifications essential for 
this most important service, so ably described by Mr 


Fowles, might well create a sense of despondency in 
any but an aspirant of the best material, but it is to 
such a one that special facilities should be given by 


Festival committees, to enable him to perfect himself 
in this most important branch of his profession 

This special work requires special training, and as it | 
can only properly be obtained at a Festival itself, | 
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I suggest that when a committee is engaging its 
principal adjudicators—whose qualifications should be 
well known—it engages also a Junior, to be nominated 
|if necessary by the leading adjudicator himself, and at 
a fee in proper relation to services rendered on the one 
hand, and the value of the experience to the Junior 
on the other. 

The extra expense should not be alarming, and should 
be regarded by committees as a premium to ensure the 
succession of the efficiency sought. 

It is conceivable that a plan could be formulated 
much on the same lines as senior and junior legal 
counsel, both of them in their sphere all-important 
but performing different functions on a recognised fee 
scale. 

The engagement of one or more Juniors in a Festival 


would give committees the opportunity of forming 
their own opinion with a view to the future. The 


experience thus gained could be utilised by the Federa- 
tion in the compilation of a confidential register which 
would not only be of the utmost value but quite 
unobjectionable, as it need contain only the names of 
those Juniors who wish seriously and regularly to 
continue to perform the important office of adjudicator 

I write these views a member of a Festival com- 
mittee to whose notice I shall hope to bring them in 
the near future.—Yours, &c., Hrenstow ORCHARD. 

5, Highland Road 

Bromley, Kent 

[The above letters are all that we can at present 
include from those received. Mr. Henslow Orchard’s 
suggestion is, we think, excellent, especially in regard 


as 


to the nomination of a junior by the chief adjudi- 
cator EDITOR 
COMPETITION FESTIVAL SYLLABUSES: 





‘A WRETCHED PRACTICE’ 


Sir,—In the very interesting article in the March 
number of the Musical Times on ‘ Choosing the 
Syllabus,” one important fact was not mentioned. 


Publishers frequently offer prizes for various subjects, 
provided that the test-piece is chosen from their list 
of publications. Unfortunately, they don’t always 
give the committee a free hand rhey send a parcel 
of music which often not contain suitable 
piece tor competition 

[he selection committee cannot very well refuse the 
prize—indeed it would be most ungracious to do so— 
so that they are faced with the alternative of choosing 
a piece that is not suitable. 

The publishers are not to be blamed for having a 
keen eye to business, but the work of selection would 
be much easier if the publishers would not limit the 


does one 


committee to the few pieces which they choose to 
send, and, moreover, adjudicators would not have to 
listen to a piece which does not improve with repetition. 


Yours, & xX 

Mr. Harvey Grace writes I made no allusion to 
this difficulty because I thought the wretched practice 
had been knocked on the head long ago. I not 
agree that a selection committee cannot decline a 
prize offered in the way ‘ X’ describes. Their obvious 
duty to their competitors and public is to point out 
to the donor that they cannot accept a prize that 
carries with it any sort of condition as to the choice 
of test-piece. As ‘X’ nobody would blame a 
publisher for giving a prize with an eye to business, 
but the eye must be a very general one; the more 
flourishing the Festival movement, the better for the 
publishers. Restrictive conditions accompanying the 
gift do more harm than good to the movement; and 
selection committees on their part will do well to 
remember that their acceptance of such gifts puts them 
in an awkward position. For one thing, it arnounts 
practically to the handing over of their job to a 
publisher, who (I know this from some. experiences 


do 


Savs, 


|many years ago) will naturally seize the opportunity 


of foisting off a selection of pieces that have fallen 
flat and need a leg-up. Even worse, their action may 
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= 
be construed into something like blackmail. (‘ If 
p publisher doesn’t stump up for our prize fund, he 
ets no show in the syllabus.’) And on his side the 
ublisher’s action is a kind of bribery. My advice to 
fommittees is to take the strong line, and choose the 
best and most suitable music, irrespective of all other 
ronsiderations. They will find that a good Festival 
rannot be built up on bad music and dubious com- 
mercial methods.’ 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS : 
A SUGGESTION 


Sir,—I was much interested in the article in the 
{pril Musical Times on ‘ Public School Orchestras.’ 
notice that Radley (where I was Precentor from 


923-28) is mentioned as one of a dozen schools within 
hundred of London good school 
rchestras 
I enclose some programmes done during the last 
ar at Stowe, as I know you are interested in public 
music Last term’s programme was performed 
ithout any professional assistance whatsoever (except 
asters and music staff I write to you because 
ink the Stowe orchestra is at least as good as that 
t Radley, and also because Stowe is a comparatively 
w school, as you know 
I think the idea of school orchestras combining 1s 
xcellent, and I for one should not in the least resent 
the appointment of another conductor for a combined 
rformance Our orchestra is very keen, and we have 
d a junior orchestra to provide for the surplus 


miles possessing 


hoc 


nd We are still short of strings, largely because 
ys are not taught these instruments at preparatory 
hools. Nearly all our string pupils started to learn 
nere I do not think jazz music has anything to do 
ith the shortage of strings I think it is entirely 


» to the inadequate arrangements made for teaching 
strings at preparatory and the attitude of 
parents (who wish their boys to be able to play a pretty 
piece on the pianoforte and little more Yours, & 


S¢ hools, 


Stowe School, L. P. HuGGINs 
Buckingham. 
ODE ON THE NATIVITY 


SIR, 


In his sympathetic and appreciative review of 
my newly-published work (a setting of the whole of 
Milton’s ‘Ode on the Nativity’) your critic mentioned 
that I had used an English horn and a bass clarinet in 
my score In any conductor who reads your 
reviewer's notice should on that account peruse the 
vocal score no further, may I reassure him? If the 
printed full score be consulted, it will be seen that I 

ve used (as I generally do) one hautboy and one 











case 


English horn, and the bass clarinet part has been 
ued-in’ for other instruments throughout.—Yours, 
RC., CyriL B. RooTHAM 


The Atheneum, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1 
THE ORGANISTS’ BENEVOLENT LEAGUE 
[his year marks the ‘ coming ’ of the 
bove League, and the committee is anxious to arouse 
fresh enthusiasm for its work, and also to make it a 
ord year for contributions. The funds of the 
» are used in two ways: first, to give relief by 
leans of a grant to organists or their dependents 
who are in distress through poverty ; and secondly, to 
provide annuities for organists in poverty who are no 
longer able to engage in active work. It is necessary 
to stress the point that the League will help these 
applicants without regard to creed, and irrespective of 
whether they have previously contributed to the fund 
or not. We feel that the funds at present available 
are inadequate to meet satisfactorily both these 
requirements, and I earnestly appeal to your readers 
to come to our assistance in greater numbers, by 
giving recitals, lectures, &c., in aid of the fund, or by 
giving a donation. It is especially desired during the 
present year to add substantially to our invested 
funds, so that, from this income, we 


DIR ot age 





assured 
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provide more old organists with adequate payments 
by way of pension. 

It was the wish of the founder, the late Sir Frederick 
Bridge, that at least five hundred organists would give 
an annual recital for the benefit of the fund This 
hope has not yet been realised, though many organists 
and organists’ associations are consistent helpers. I 
can give my personal assurance of the good the League 
has done, and is doing, and in the same measure as we 
receive so shall we be enabled to distribute 


Contributions should be sent to the Secretary, O.B.L., 
[The Royal College of Organists, Kensington Gore, 
S.W.7. A copy of the last annual report and all 
particulars will be sent, on application, to anyone 
interested.—Yours, &« ERNEST BULLOCK 

Litlyngton Tower, (P) lent). 

7, The Little Cloister, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W.1. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE’ 
SIR In his last letter Mr. Farthing writes : I did 


not say that Newton and Leibnitz were contemporaneous 


with Bach and Handel.’ In his first letter he wrote 

‘Few readers will have failed to call to mind that 
double coincidence of contemporaneity—Newton 
Leibnitz; and Bach, Handel.’ And in his next 


paragraph he period of richest activity in musi 
Bach to Beethoven) is paralleled by the period ol 
richest activity in mathematics (Newton to Lagrange 
there being a little priority in mathematics Chis 
‘little priority,’ as I have already said, amounts to 
fortv-three the priority of Beethoven to 
Wagner Newton and Leibnitz belong to the 17th 
century ; Bach and Handel to the 18th I daresay 
that, if one took the trouble to search the registers, it 
would be possible to discover the names of two green- 
grocers who were born in the same year, and also of 
two bakers who were born forty-three years later. But 
these interesting facts would have no more significance 
than those discovered by Mr. Farthing 

I asked Mr. Farthing if he considers that the spirit 


years 


of the age in the Ist century A.D. was embodied in 
Christ But he has not thought fit to answer that 
question.— Yours, & ARTHUR T. FROGGATT 
5, Richmond Mansions, 
Denton Road, 
[Twickenham 
We re-open this correspondence in order to give 


Froggatt that last word to which, as opener of the 
EDITOR 


D1 
discussion, he is entitled 

HYPNOTISM IN MUSICAL 
much interest Mr. J. Lou 


EDUCATION 


SIR I have read with is 
Orton’s article on the above subject, and though 
I do not doubt the efficacy of hypnotic methods 


in producing results such as those of which Mr. Orton 
speaks, it should not be forgotten that modern psycho- 
logists are tending more and more to discredit the ust 
of hypnotism At one time it was the most popular 
way of tapping the subconscious mind of a patient to 
put that patient into a hypnotic trance and so gain 
easy accessibility to the latent material. In some cases it 
is still necessary to have recourse to hypnotism, but it is 
found that a constant and sometimes not very prolonged 
practice of hypnotism tends to bring on, even in normal 
minds, a state of ‘ dissociation,’ which virtually a 
mild form of insanity. Psycho-analysts are therefore 
nowadays adopting roundabout methods of approach- 
ing the subconscious rather than having recourse 
to hypnotism. The risk of producing dissociation 
may be small in proportion to the number of subjects 
hypnotised, but the risk is always there, and hypnotism 
must be regarded as too dangerous a thing for even a 
competent teacher of music to attempt, and should be 
left, if it at all, to a fully competent 
psycho-analyst 

Undoubtedly hypnotism in a mild form is constantly 
and in all probability unknowingly, practised by 
teachers and clergymen, to implant ideas into the minds 
of those under them ; but its systematic and intensive 


1S 


is necessary 
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use as suggested by Mr. Orton, whilst certainly obtaining 
the desired results, cannot be accounted anything less 
than very dangerous to the subjects so treated. The 
question involved therefore itself to this: 
“ Are we to accept the risk of unbalancing the mind in 
our desire to bring forward latent talent by hypnotic 
methods and the answer is bound to rest with the 
individual teacher concerned Yours, &c., 


rest lv es 


Iffiey,’ Broad Road A. ROBERT WILLIAMS 
Sale, Manchester 
THE SHORTAGE OF ALTOS 
SIR I write to say that when about nineteen years 


old I joined a good voluntary Church choir as a bass 


baritone really Some three years later the organist 
asked me to deputise for an alto for a few weeks 
rhose few weeks extended to about fifty-five years 


I am now eighty, and gave up singing alto only three 
ve ago At least one in every three baritones could 
sing alto with very little tuition. Perhaps I am 
somewhat an exception, as I was not only a singer but 
llist and had a fair knowledge of harmony and 
composition Yours, & YELRUT. 


ars 


Birmingham 


‘WOUNDED HEARI 
Su With reference to the tune sent in by ‘L. C.S 
on p. 137 of the February Musical Times, this is a well- 


known Pathan song, which can be heard sung or played 





by the tribesmen all along the N.-W. Frontier I have 
heard it sung by Pathans in Baluchistan between Quetta 
and Chaman, and it is, I think, common in the Peshawar 
district too I believe that it has been adopted as the 
regimental march of one or more Indian regiments, 
and it is used by the English in band programmes 
It is a used as a drinking song on festive nights 
witl fairly free translation of the original Pushto 
verses, beginning There 's a boy across the river 
but alas, I cannot swim 

It is called ‘ Zakhmi Dil,’ the literal translation of 
which is ‘ Wounded Heart Chere is a small misprint 
in the title as given by you It probably owes its 
popularity among Europeans to the fact that its 


original version needs little adaptation to the diatoni 


scale It is a fine marching tune, if rather common- 
place to European ears Yours, &c., = 5° 

Delhi Cantt., India 

PITCH HOW MUCH HIGHER? 

Sir Will you allow me to call attention to a serious 
and important matter concerning orchestral music in 
this country I refer to the much debated question 
of pitcl Having been a string player myself for 
many irs, I regret that the present pitch adopted 
at Queen’s Hall is a great deal higher than it was 
twenty vears ago So unnecessarily high, indeed, that 
when Kreisler was playing the Beethoven Concerto the 
other day one had only to close one’s eves so as not 
to see the open strings being used, and the effect was 
exactly as if the Concerto was being played in E flat 

Surely it is high time that something was done to 
check this alarming rise of pitch 


Grove’s Dictionary states that the fixed pitch for all 


countries should be 522 I am informed on good 
authority that the pitch of all our orchestras is 530 
if not more ind if some steps are not taken we may, 
perhaps, have a further rise—that is, if conductors do 
not check it rhe problem is an urgent one, and I 
would like to see some competent authorities taking 
up the matter 

The military bands are lowering their pitch to 
‘normal,’ but what is the normal going to be ?—Yours, 
Xe L. H. OVENDEN 

St. Edward’s School 

Oxford 


‘BIRD SONGS’ 
For years past I have been greatly interested 
in the song of English birds In our suburban gardens, 


DIR 





public and private, we are entertained with the jol] 
rollicking notes of the blackbird and the marvellous 
beautiful song of the thrush. 

I am glad to say both of these wonderful songster 


are to be found within the precincts of many citi 
and towns in Australia, nesting among creepers an 


thickly-grown hedges ; not easily alarmed—the thrust 
indeed, being a particularly friendly bird, innocent ar 
confiding ; the blackbird, on the other hand, suspicio 
and alert to danger, fancied or real 

The thrush changes his song as the season advanc 
During the early days of spring and well into t 
succeeding summer he becomes a very impassioné 
vocalist. His trills are marvellously executed, a1 
his song develops into an unbroken stream of melod 
so wonderfully conceived with a multitude of comy 
cated rhythms that one can scarcely believe thes 
the outpourings of ‘ unpremeditated art.’ 

The blackbird is continually giving surprises wit 
snatches of old-time melodies. A few weeks ago | 
startled us with the following, many times repeated 


6't == 


He has now supplied the answer in a truly extraordinan 
manner 


=. 
a 
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Have any of your readers a similar experience 
his amusing assurance in the art of phrase-making ?— 








Yours, & EpWARD R. G. ANDREWS 
Walmer,’ Logan Street 
Canterbury, Victoria 
\ustralia 
MICHEL ANGELO 
sir,—The letter of Michel Angelo addressed t 


Botticelli, but intended for Lorenzo di Pier Frances: 
di Medici, was dated July 2, 1496—not 1546. It may 
be read in the collection of Michel Angelo’s letters 
translated by R. W. Carden, and published by Messrs 
Constable [he artist’s own references to his illnesses 
may also be read in those letters. 


My allusion to the weakness in the health of the 
great artist was intended as a possible cause of, and 
excuse for, a part of his moral weakness. If Mr. W.1 


Keech does not approve such excuse, it seems merely 
to minimise the value of his own judgment 
admiration rhe course of my argument is in no wal 
disturbed. Allowing or refusing such excuse, Miche 
Angelo remains a great artist in revolt against the evils 
of his time, and expressing that revolt—not openly 
but symbolically Yours, & 


ind 


Kilcote, RUTLAND BOUGHTON 
Newent, Glos 


This correspondenc e is now closed. EDITOR.} 


“WHY NOT UNIVERSAL FINGERING ? 

SIR, As a constant reader of the Musical Tin 
I cannot but be pleased at your earnest endeavour t 
encourage all that best in British musical life 
whether it be trying to get a hearing for some new 
British work or deprecating the importing of foreign 
conductors when we have as good at home, and so 

But what of English fingering for the pianoforte 
I believe that most musicians would rather se: 
sc rapped, as the use of two systems obviously 
confusing. I am not aware if the English system is 
in use in any other countries, but if it is, then here 
another job for the League of Nations !—Yours, & 

Stoke-on-Trent. H. G. BELASCcO 
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The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 


nents by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate « ith 
he 

\mateur orchestra rehearsing in North London on 
Friday evenings requires additional members. 


Violins, double-bass (instrument provided), and wind 
pitch) especially wanted. Classical and modern 


symphonic music.—R. A. D., 145, de Beauvoir 
Road, N.1. 

\mateur ‘cellist wanted for small orchestra. Also 
other instrumentalists, including wind Stamford 
Hill district V. B., 31, St. John’s Church Road, 
E.9 


Lady pianist wishes to meet capable violinist and/or 
cellist for sonata and trio practice.—Miss F. BELSON, 
Sidnev Road, Hackney Wick, E.9 
baritone wishes to meet gentleman pianist or 
would like to join quartet. S.E. London.—C. E., 
Musical Times 
janist wishes to meet violinist for mutual practice of 
good music. N.W. district R. N., c/o Musical 
Times 
{mateur ‘cellist (gentleman) wishes to 
instrumentalists for the regular practice 
irtets, and quintets St. Albans or 
W. F. B., c/o Musical Times 
r and alto wanted for the mutual practice 
nthems, cantatas, operatic excerpts, &c. Large 
library.—L. S. P., 9, Castletown Road, W. Kensing- 
ton, W.14 


meet other 
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Sbarps and flats 


[wo novelties are included in the programme 


for wind instruments.—Gossip Writer in the ‘ Daily 


1 left the end of the second Act of Tristan ’ 
because I was determined to go to bed at a reasonable 
10U Only ill-balanced, one-idea’d persons can 
njoy the last Act of a Wagner opera as well as the 
first Louis of Bavaria would listen to ‘ Tristan ’ 
twice in one night But Louis was mad Every first- 
rate performance of the best Wagner operas is attended 
a number of people nearly as mad as Louis.— 
{rnold Bennett 

I have not yet caught cold. But all the pianofortes 
n England have colds. Why is that Artur Schnabel. 
Lord Berners, besides being one of England’s few 
musicians, is fond of beautiful birds, which he keeps in 
ages, and of playing pranks on people.—Gossip Writer 
in the ‘ Sunday Dispatch.’ 
Opera is all right for those who are too old or too fat 
for anything else But the screen offers bigger oppor- 

Mary Lew 1 pore opera singer (afte 
ig her weight from 12 st. 9 lb.) 
Grand opera is old-fashioned entertainment, pompous, 
slow, full of innumerable absurdities, and obsolete It 
isa dead art Amelita Galli-Curci 
When genius made 
people to look upon, I will boldly 


at 


tunities 


rican 


7 lb 








reducing to 9 st 


opera fit for normal 
champion Madame 


some has 


salli-Curci for a job in the first production. She is 
slim and she can act. She can also sing—always an 
advantage in grand opera.—Gordon Beckles 


our dull old ‘ Grove’s Dictionary’. . .—W. ] 
A correspondent sends us the following, from The 
stud ‘Leoncavallo is an important composer for the 
stage His best-known operas are “ Pagliacci’’ and 
“La Bohéme.”’’ But Leoncavallo did write an opera 
called ‘La Bohéme,’ so The Etude has achieved, not a 
‘lat, but a Sharp. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Three concerts occurred during the last weeks of 
March. At the orchestral concert under Sir Henry 
Wood at Oueen’s Hall on March 20, the orchestra gave 
a brilliant performanc e of Berlioz’s ‘ Carnaval Romain.’ 
[The solo players were Miss Joan Allen, who gave 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Pibroch’ Suite remarkably well, and 
Mr. Robert O. Edwards, who played admirably in 
Delius’s Pianoforte Concerto 

The chamber concert on the following Thursday at 
Duke’s Hall was notable for some sound Mozart playing 
in the first movement of the Quartet No. 18 in D. 
The ensemble of the four young men was excellent. 
\ quartet for twe sopranos, flute, and harp by Kathleen 
laplay showed some exce¢ dingly promising writing for 
a student. Yelland Richards played the pianoforte 
part of his own Sonata for violin (Lisa Sim and 
pianoiorte 

On Saturday, March 29, a choral concert took place 
in Duke’s Hall under Mr. Ernest Read. Some etfective 


pson 


vocal ensemble was heard in the groups of canons and 
rounds, ‘ Sing we now merrily ’ going very well indeed 
Works by Palestrina and Bach were sung by the full 
chorus. Miss Muriel Middleton and Mr. Geoffrey Dunn 
sang Ayres and Ballets, both being accompanied on 
appropriate instruments—Miss Middleton on the lute 
and Mr. Dunn on the clavichord EF. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSK 
rhe Easter term closed with two concerts of more 


than usual importance, namely, an orchestral concert 
by the First Orchestra and a choral and orchestral 
concert by the Choral Class and the Second Orchestra 
At the first of these, Prokofiev’s third Pianoforte 
Concerto and Beethoven’s D major Symphony were 
the principal items, the former being played by Miss 
Helen Perkin with a brilliancy and exuberance that 
did much to camouflage the Jongueurs of the work 

The Choral Class tackled a formidable undertaking 
at the other concert in Vaughan Williams’s noble ‘ Sea 
Symphony,’ under Mr. Reginald Jacques ; it is all the 
more satisfactory, therefore, that a successful achieve- 
ment can be recorded 

The list of awards for the term is as follows : Charlotte 
Holmes Exhibition—divided as follows: Kathleen M 
Collins (pianoforte Margaret Stebbing violin), 
Leocadi: Morison (viola), Violet P. Brough (viola) ; 
Council Exhibitions—Robert Davies (singing), Marjorie 


Westbury (singing), Phyllis M. Millar (pianoforte), 
Barbara Siddall pianotorte , Dorothy Ix Goadby 
viola), Joyce Bowen (cello), Virginia du Plat-Taylor 


organ), William Evans (‘cello), Joan Hordern (singing), 
Evelyn Rothwell (hautboy), Cynthia Perrins (singing), 
Iris Holgate (violin), Edith C. Hopwood (pianoforte), 
Christine Gordon (violin), Elizabeth Morison (clarinet) ; 
Raymond ffennell Prizes for Teachers’ Training Course 

Cecil D. Dalley, Eluned Leyshon, Winifreda L. Dinn, 
Joan Cattell, Frances J. French, Fredericka V. E. 
Hartnell, Maureen D. H. Moore, Margaret Rayson, 
Constance A. Wright, Mary T. Priestman, Phyllis M. 
Dorothy J. Shillito, Violet R. Wood, Sarah 
Bethwaite, Elizabeth R. Clapham, Gertrude Hutchin- 
son, Lillette M. Hartley, Violet F. Palmer, Margaret J. 


Russell, 


Rees, Nora A Richardson, Catherine FE Watkins ; 
Hopkinson Medals—Irene Kohler (gold Dorothea 
Aspinall (silver Nancy Read (silver Cobbett 


Quartet, Helen C., 
Maconchy. 


Composition Prizes—Phantasy 
Perkin, Phantasy Quintet, Elizabeth \ 


CRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSI¢ 

Che annual distribution of diplomas and prizes took 
place at Queen’s Hall on March 29 and attracted a 
large audience In the unavoidable absence of the 
President, the Earl of Shaftesbury, to indis- 
position, Dr. John Warriner (Chairman of the College 
Corporation) presided, and supported by the 
Principal, Mr. E. Stanley Roper, the Controller of 
Examinations, Mr. E. d’Evryv, and other members of 
the Corporation. Both the Principal and the Controller 


owing 


was 
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of Examinations submitted satisfactory 
of the activities of their respective departments. The 

Dr. Foxell, Chaplain, gave an excellent and 
ouraging address to the recipients after Dr. Warriner 
had distributed the diplomas and prizes The College 
Orchestra, under Mr. John Barbirolli, performed a 
programme of music that included Mozart's ‘ Ein 
kleine Nachtmusik,’ ‘ Vorspiel’ to Act 3, ‘ Die Meister- 


reports 


Rev 


enc 


singer,’ Elgar's ‘Coronation March,’ and a ‘ Prélude 
Romantique by l'rederi d’Erlanger. Baron 
d’Erlanger was an interested listener, and received an 


ovation when going on to the platform at the conclusion 
of his piece 
On too, the College Mixed Choir gave 


‘Stabat Mater,’ which 


this occasion 


admirable performance of 


was conducted by the composer, Dr. George Oldroyd, 
1 member of the College Corporation 

Other successful students’ concerts were given at 
Grotrian and Wigmore Halls during the last two weeks 


of the term 

rhe following have been awarded scholarships as a 
result of the recent competition Pianoforte playing 
Vera D. Manwaring and Blanche M. D. Mattey 
Clarinet playing Mr. H. New [The Grosvenor Gooch 
I for the term were awarded to Miss A. L. Frost 
d Miss Mollie O’ Halloran. 

Che summer term opens on April 28 
have already been arranged to be given by the 
Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, Miss E. Medd Hall, 
Henry Geehl, Mr. Hubert Foss, and Mrs.Helen Trust 
For the opera performance of ‘Tom Jones’ at the 
ila Theatre on May 23, when H.R.H. Princess Mary 
attend, and the entire proceeds will be given to 
it Ormond Street Hospital for Children, a very 
stinguished audience already ensured, and the 
ind for n is of a most encouraging 
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seats, eve now 
Africa, the 
f the Local 


the Bishop 


gratifving to note that in South 
of Johannesburg Chairman < 
there, whilst at Pietermaritzburg, 


is 


Bisho 1S 


r 
Centre 


of Natal has accepted the same position for that Centre. 
In view of her many long years of faithful service to 
the College, the Board has awarded to Mrs. E. Brown, 


ow-in-Furness Centre, an Honorary Fellow- 
A similar honour has been awarded to 


. 
Barr 


of the 
ship diploma 


Mrs. A. H. Day, of Durban, Natal, whose connection 
with the College extends over many years 

Miss B. Kok-Alblas has been appointed local secre 
tary of the Birkenhead Centre in place of her father, 
the late Mr. Kok-Alblas 

ROYAL MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

REVIEW WEEK 
By Our MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT 

Since Mr. R. J. Forbes’s succession to the position 

of Principal of the Royal Manchester College of Music 


to bring its work 
as distinct 


several attempts have 


been made 
more prominently before the general public 


ym the relatively small but highly specialist coterie 
of music enthusiasts in this city He conducted a 
rattling students’ performance of Verdi's ‘ Falstaff ’ 
last Decembe ind a little later they went en bloc to 
London and repeated it at the Royal College of Music 
such an interchange of student effort might possibly 
with g it advantage become a feature in the life of 
1 t } 5 

Che less Lancashire cotton towns have in the past 

ntained a steady stream of student supply to the 
RR il Manchester College, and especially is this true 
( North-East Lan shire To-day, this (and other 

t idustrial areas, are passing through the 
t p f the deepest trade depression ever known, 

l inv a promising artistic career has been sacrificed 
on the altar of preferential claims of family main- 
tenance \s a practical man the Principal has boldly 
faced an unpromising situation, and in the closing days 
f March brought the whole college apparatus into a 
fuller public light than this city has hitherto known 


by mé Review Week.’ It cannot be said that 
this first experiment in wider publicity met with an 


ins ola 


j ——— 
encouraging recognition in the shape of large atten4 
ances, and this is surely capable of future remed 
At present there would seem to be no lack of we 
directed enthusiasms, and, judging from the sampiq 
one heard, the average of performing ability appeay 
higher among the instrumentalists than the vocalists 
an odd thing in this (one of the two or three) mo 
richly endowed areas for choral singing in the lané 
but the present economic strain partly accounts for j: 
Once in Gloucester Cathedral during the Festiy 
rehearsals an unknown lady, obviously of the We 
Country, sitting at my side, realising from conversatic 
that I had obtained my musical experiences mainly jz 
Manchester, fired at me this startling question : ‘ By 
who are your Manchester composers?’ To which 
could only reply: ‘Madam, we have few—Joh 
Ireland, Frank Merrick, and Eric Fogg—we gro 
performers and especially players.’ If perchance gs} 
reads this I should appreciate her further acquaintance 
[his episode recurred to mind as one listened to 
lunch-hour performance under Mr. Forbes of th 
3 minor Overture of Bach for strings and flutes ar 
the string Serenade of Tchaikovsky. 
rhere is nothing much amiss with a concern that ca 
generate such palpably keen enthusiasm for Bach 
with every man and woman on the platform revellin 


in the work, and the warmth of tone a_ shee 
delight for ear and heart If that mid-day programn 
could be played some time in half a dozen Lancashir 
working-class centres—for that is where the uw 


adulterated musical passion is to be found in Lancashir 
to-day—one can sure that its recruiting influen 
could not fail to work 

rhe violin playing of Miss Jessie Hinchcliffe 
movement, Sibelius Concerto), Miss Doris Smith 
dance movements), the agile flute performance of Mr 
Geoffrey Gilbert, were of outstanding character 
reports also speak handsomely of the chamber musi 
work in Strauss and Brahms. Another valuable phas 


be 


first 
Bat 


of college life was revealed in a lecture-recital b 
Mr. Frederick Dawson on ‘ Declamation as applie 
to Pianoforte Playing,’ and quite the sanest (an 
wittiest) talk that I have heard for many years 


by Mr. Neville Cardus ‘ Concerning Musical Criticisn 
Altogether, ‘ Review Week’ was for me a thoroughh 
stimulating affair Cc. 


UNION OF GRADUATES IN MUSIC 
INCORPORATED 

The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of the 
Union of Graduates in Music took place at the Hote 
Great Central, Marylebone, on March 20, Prof. C. H 
Kitson presiding. Prof. E. J. Dent was unanimously 
elected President of the Union for the ensuing vear 
There were eight nominations for the five vacancies 
on the Council. The voting of the members present 
resulted in the election of Dr. H. Sydney Scott, Mr. W 
Lovelock, Mr. J. Raymond Tobin, Mr. H. Whartor 
Wells, and Mr. A. Rawlinson Wood. Fifteen graduates 
in music had been admitted to membership during the 
past year 

rhe meeting was followed by the annual dinner 
the President, Sir Granville Bantock, being in the chair 
Che various toasts were proposed by the chairman 
Mr. J. Raymond Tobin, Mr. A. Forbes Milne, and Sir 
Edward Elgar, and were responded to by Sir Hugl 
Allen, Mr. J. Percy Baker, Col. L. M. Gregson, Mr. J. H 
Amshewitz, Mr. Charles Long (hon. treasurer and 
secretary), and the President 

Among other members and guests present were the 


Rev. Norman C. Woods, Major and Mrs. J. C. J. Hoby 
Major A. R. Newling, Capt. H. E. Adkins, Dr. and Mrs 
G. F. Brockless, Dr. Emilie B. Guard, Mrs. J. Percy 
jaker, Mrs. and Miss Borland, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Chamberlain, Mr. and Mrs. G. R. H. Clark, Mr. Kenneth 
Clark, Mr. and Mrs. D. Douglas, Mr. H. D. Gordon 
Mrs. E. F Horner, Mr. Holden Hey wood, Miss Margaret 


Lovelo k 


Jones, Mrs. C. H 
} and 


Miss Caroline Perceval, 
Mr. H. Wardale. 


Long, Mrs 
M. Prichard, 


Kitson, Mrs. C 
a. E. L. 
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THE MUSICAL 


PURCELL AT CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 
Purcell’s opera, ‘ Dido and AEneas,’ was given by the 
f Christ’s Hospital in the big school on March 21 

under the direction of Dr. C. S. Lang The 
was sung and played by the boys themselves, 
nd the enterprise was considered to be something of 
venture, not there was any doubt of the 
" ity of the boys to sing and play Purcell’s musi 
ut because it replaced a very popular institution, the 
eriodic presentation of one or other of the Gilbert and 
illivan operas. The question was whether, in these 
nstances, the audience of boys could be persuaded 

enjoy Purcell, or whether their task would be 
rejudiced by the wish for Sullivan Che prejudice 
wever, was fairly borne down by 
ndertaking Purcell was found to have a 
wn, and a good flavour. His tunes were whistled 
1 sung by newly-made converts 





»”? 


nd 


Ol 


because 





ircu 


the success of the 
flavour of 


But what struck the visitor most about the perform- 
tself was the understanding by the participants 
{ those parts of Purcell’s opera which are not tunes 


subtly devised speeches in musical declamation 
ich are neither aria nor recitative. The Aineas whom 
veard on the Friday night (there were changes of 
ast between the two performances) had very little 
but he knew how to deliver the scene of Aineas’s 
mpliance with the gods’ command so as to suggest 


of the situation rhe two small boys who 


presented Dido and Belinda (F. H. Terry and G. B 
Slater) only betrayed their sex when they walked 
You can make a small boy look like a pretty girl or 
a gracious lady, but you cannot make him walk 

ike one But Slater’s singing of Belinda’s insinuating 
iragements to the lovers showed the artist’s 
nstinct in diction and phrasing, and Terry, whose 
vousness showed itself a little in ‘Ah! Belinda,’ 

t the beginning of the opera, soon got complete 
mmand and sang the final recitative rhy hand 


’ so truly and rose to his high G in ‘ Remember 
so easily that it was difficult not to feel sentimental 


er the woes of this Dido, just because the boy’s voice 
s so unaffectedly free from sentimentality 
Dido and -Eneas’ gives the needed scope for good 


ontrasted choruses of courtiers 
and the 
with admirable spirit 
iasm outran discretion, and in one of the witches 
ghing Dr. Lang had difficulty in 
eping his singers and players together, a difficulty 
ised by the darkness of the But the echo 
orus at the end of this scene was admirably managex 


choral ill 


Occasionally 


scenes 


were 
the er 


sailors 


choruses some 


scene 


Members of the choir behind explained that their 
iracy was assured by the fact that they could se¢ 
conductor’s beat shadowed on the _ back-cloth 

Mr. Usherwood, one of the housemasters, was r¢ spons- 
for the stage production and secured most effective 

groupings of the figures on scenes which had been 

uinted in the school In fact, everything was done 

the spot and out of school hours, and that is the 
great justification for school opera Nothing else 
ttords opportunity for so close a collaboration of all 


\ 


suitable 


Irequene 
the composer who can use it 


e talents 
for this purpose is so limited 
ext In such performances as these both 
and girls ls giving them with increasing 
y) there seems to be a unique opportunity 
But where is the Purcell 
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What a pity that the repertory of opera 
After Purcell 
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Dondon Concerts 


WO MAHLER SYMPHONIES 
Within the same month the B.B.C., at their admirabl 
shamefully ill-frequented Symphony concerts, gave 
of Gustav Mahler’s Symphonies—the small 
in G major, which is not altogether unfamiliar 
lovers (April 4) and the huge No. 8 
April 15 Sir Thomas Beecham 


two 
4, 
English music 
E flat major 


er doctor’s orders, had to give up studying the light | 
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No. 4, his place being taken at short notice by Oskar 
Fried, who a rather stolid but creditable per- 
formance ; Henry Wood devoted all his unfailing 
energy to endless rehearsals of No. 8 and 
first performance in England an event to 
bered 
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It looked as if Mahler would never get a foothold in 
this country musicians would devote a little home 
study to him and then take him as read, while the 
general concert-going public seemed to take it for 
granted that he was not essential to their felicity 
Now we seem to have suddenly come in for spell « 
Mahler. He was well represented in the past winter 
season by these two symphonies and ‘ The Song of tl 
Earth,’ which Mrs. Samuel Courtauld let us hear at 
one of her concerts Nothing is more likely than that 
we shall have a Mahler Festival next, wit! g 
Bruno Walter i the rest of the specialist g 
his complete works; nothing is more certain, on tl 
other hand, that however far a sudden flare of ent] 
Slasm or a tast tor a new experien v lead s 
towards Mahler, he w be lropped gain by most 
people, talked 1 littke more intelligently and 
little less vagut before (which something t 
any rate and iin one of the respected and ut 
wanted personalities in musi 

In the meantime, while he is with us w st t 
to make up our minds about hin I s t at 
easy, for we have had next to no practi xperienct 
of him and we have been distracted by Q eal 
that uncritical adulation which some German writers 
on musi nd especially biographers, pass off as 
serious musical literature Chey, of cours ! et 
excuse of hav known Mahler as a man and admired 
him as a conductor of unquestionable genius ; but w 
deprived of these doubtful advantages, have his mus 
alone—and only »w—to help us to 1 judgment 
Our case is co by the lateness of Mahler's 
irrival here \ lifficulties, however, have at 
least this in thei r—we in liste t Mahler 
dispassionately not matter to us whether he 
continues the German classical traditior ot nd 
though we know that he wrote nine s pl S al 
began a tent! ¢ either try t sec nil ; i success¢ 
to Beethoven nor should we feel great] sap] l 
on finding ourselves unable to do so 

Quite disinterestedly considered, Gustav Mahler has 
no chance what r to be ranked with tl great 
masters by posterity L ¢ pos ext 
rdinary artistic imagi but wit t estig 
of specifi ill 1usica 1 that ¢ out 
of the ordinat nd e is stonishingly 
cunning 1 lipulat f the twat trappings 
musl but har s the actual stuff of s often 
extremely clumsily His themes are poor, his melo 
ideas deplorabl lis counterpoint fits badly, as, f 
example, in the first movement of the fourth Symphor 
where for all the cl parent orchestration 
the music sometin remely unsatisfacti 
because the substance itself is bungled in 1 
the abortive fugal writing in the eighth Sympho! 
the texture of whi s nstantly t lt 
knotted together agai It is commonpla¢t ot 
criticism to Mahler, who was great luctor 
one of the finest orchestrators who evet1 it SCOI 
together but alt gh it is perfect tru t t th 
is nothing that id not k v about trul t i 
and hardly anything he did not do, the fact 1 ins 
that, so far from the orchestration always showing tl 
music to advantag the poor qualit the latter 
often frustrates his most artfully devis« nstrumental 
sche mes 

Let us, then, dismiss Mahler as a classi But st 
he be a classi After all mposers W re not 
imong the supreme masters vet ld something 
vital to our experience art e majority Mahl 
may gladly be seen in their ranks t is sheer sentime 
tality or vanity on the part of those who were his 
personal fri or admirers to wish to force him into 
1 higher place than is‘his du If he must at all costs 
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nay be called not a classic, but a 


works with the diatonic scales, with 
the symphonic sonata form, with (roughly) 


y the 


counterpoint, and so on, all of which 


kind of composer he is, but does 











eS ! 
not of itself determine his rank 
Ha to assign Gustav Mahler his proper 
place endeavour to show by what qualities 
he doe ne’s musical experience here is no 
doubt | gh no genius of the highest order, he 
is a personality, and one the more curiously impressive 
because | has neither taste nor style, for he can be 
nearly Schubert one moment and then become very 
much more nearly Humperdinck for a long stretch of 
amiable and innocent dallying with small ideas His 
great attraction is an unfailing sincerity What he 
says he means, and however trite it may be, he stands 
by it He has aspirations. Both the symphonies we 
heard recently take us to Heaven, the fourth into the 
jolly land of Cockaigne which a child or a very naive 
peasant would imagine Paradise to be, the eighth into 
the closing scene of the second part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ 
which Mahler, <« racteristically, treats with almost 
the same ingenuousness, though with orchestral and 
vocal means multiplied a hundredfold, bespangling and 
bedizening it like some enormous Christmas tree 
subscribed f by Germany's largest and most soulful 
choral societ the society which in the first part had 
sung the setting of the hymn, ‘ Veni, creator spiritus,’ 
that left the spirit unresponsive but nevertheless 
mo 1 the hearer by the earnestness of the invocation 
Here, perhaps, we have the secret of what is successful 
ind what fails in Mahler’s music; his intention is so 
1uch finer than his realisation One cannot help being 
impressed by his ambition to grasp all life and after-life 
is well, to itch great poetry, to let the hearer share 
h oods, as he sometimes does very poignantly ; but 
igain and again one is disillusioned by the way he does 
t There is too much means and too little end rhe 
fourth Svmphony is more perfect work than the 
eighth b se its aim is shorter Where the composer 
contents himself with sweet toying with his whims, and 
does not, as in the slow movement, probe his emotions 
lee] the disparity between artistic volition and 
creation is y disturbing It is in the eighth 
> that it becomes ipparent 
h » worship Mahler t the deed ; 
those who ar ntent on ju him on his merits 
re too frequent worried by his misdeeds 
Phe eighth Symphony i lossal in appearance, but 
one constant s the f ig that it is exactly the 
sort of music we | dreamed of writing at the age of 
fifteen, w n nothing less than Goethe's Faust 
Part 2) would do, when we were young enough to 
feel quite s that we understood it, when we despaired 
of fir sic paper with enough staves to take all 
t instrur ts under the sun in addition to (as in 
Mahler's case, who, however, missed the saxophone 
a grave omission) eight soloists, a mixed double chorus, 
ind a large chorus of boys, when in short, we expected 
on one half of the town to come and hear the work 
because the otl half would be performing The 
difference between us and Mahler is that we grew out 
yf this sort of thin there is another, however, which 
must be pointed out justice to him—after all, he 
wrote the mus ind we didn’t 
The perf ince of the fourth Symphony under 
Oskar | d! ilreacdy been referred to He did not 
prevent the admirable B.B.C. Orchestra from giving 
us some exquisite playing, and Miss Elsie Suddaby 
sang the voice part in the Finale with the right child- 
like sweetness of tone, though her words did not carry 
is they should do in perfect singing In the eighth 
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is little scope for exquisite orchestral 
players did admirably It was the 
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Henry Wood showed, as he too 
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unlimited number of rehearsals that had been given t 
the work showed their results in infallibly excellen: 
teamwork. A good deal was made of the fact tha 
the symphony had been so well rehearsed, which ough; 
to be nothing to talk about. What we can d » 5 for 
Mahler we ought to do for every concert. E.B 





THE BACH CHOIR 

Ihe Bach Choir gave two complete performances ¢ 
the ‘ St. Matthew ’ Passion on April 5 and 6 at Queen's 
Hall under Mr. Adrian Boult. The only cuts were th 
substitution of the opening ritornello for complet 
repeats da capo. This is artistically justified. Wher 
the Bach Cantata Club gave the work complete in th 
autumn they obeyed the letter of the law and took 
twelve minutes longer than the Bach Choir’s perforn 
ance, but it is not the time that matters—our ears n 
longer require the repetition of the first sections 
classical symphonies, and one or two of the solos i 
the Passion which are marked to be repeated as t 
two-thirds of their length are among the duller numbers 
e.g., No. 61 The Bach Choir’s time was 3 hour 
36 minutes, as against 3 hours 50 minutes at Leipsi 
3 hours 48 minutes of Mr. Kennedy Scott’s, 3 hours 
30 minutes (estimated) of Sir Hugh Allen’s at Oxford 
and 3 hours 20 minutes of Sir Henry Wood’s. It 
seem incongruous to treat a musical masterpiece in this 
way as though it was a sporting event, but the inter 
pretation of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion demands far 
more individual decisions in matter of minute detai 
than any other existing work. The total effect pr 
duced on the mind depends almost entirely on th 
resulting balance of interest, for the whole is mac 
of narrative, drama, and contemplation, and _ th 
different speeds with which they move are vital 
important [he first and greatest danger is that « 
too slow recitative 

Ihe Bach Choir had as the Evangelist Mr. Steuart 
Wilson, whose judgment seemed unerring; he varie 
his declamation according as the action hurried 
went slow, as the emotion was excited or shocked. H 
was accompanied on the harpsichord by Madan 
Wanda Landowska, who had studied the text with hin 
and co-operated down to the last nuance with hin 
Her realisations of the basso continuo contained many 
happy figured melodies often in contrary motion to tl 
flute, oboe, or other obbdligati rhe pace ol the reci- 
tative, then, was right [he next most important 
thing is the tempo of the rest of the work; here Mr 
Adrian Boult set a superb rhythm, from which ever 
the soloists (Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Arthur Cranmer 
who showed no disposition to do so, and Miss Margaret 
Balfour and Mr. Hubert Ejisdell, who did) were not 
allowed to wander Ihe crowd choruses he usuall) 
began at a deliberate pace and accelerated graduall\ 
through their brief course with dramatic effect 

Che chorales were treated (rightly from the point of 
view of scholarship) as broad congregational hymns 
fully accompanied, most of them with organ (Mr 
rhornton Loftiouse), excepting only the Passior 
chorale near the end (No. 72), which was sung a cappella 
and fell gratefully upon the ear and artistically justified 
the departure from historical accuracy. The Bact 
Choir itself sang with good tone, except in * Hav 
thunders and lightnings,’ which was too ‘ breathy ’ to 
produce its proper massive effect ; they also sang witl 
their heads and with their hearts, for much of it was 
very moving—to be specific: at the Sunday perform- 
ance, from the Trial onwards. There were only a few 
minor slips and raggednesses, so that this performance 
stood higher than any that have come within the 
experience of one listener, who has heard four other 
complete performances, as well as very many incomplet 
ones It was pre-eminent because, to the dignifi 
conception which Mr. Boult had of the whole, wert 
added the outstanding exceilence of the Evangelist’s 


part and the satisfactory casting of the other solo 
music-——choir members, it may be added, did not sing 
the smaller réles. A thousand details rightly judged 


added up into a justly proportioned whole. FF. H 
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‘THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS’ 

Two performances of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ 
vere given in a single week at the end of March. The 
Philharmonic Choir under Mr. C. Kennedy Scott sang 
n Queen’s Hall on Tuesday, March 25, and the Royal 
} Society under Dr. Malcom Sargent in the 
Ibert Hall on the following Thursday. Both per- 
wmances were good, comparisons therefore may be 
ree from odium. The Philharmonic Choir is without 
yestion the best choir we have outside spec ial bodies 
ike the Leeds Festival Chorus It can sing anything 
sing it in any way and to any degree a conductor 
require Its performance of Elgar, like its 
previous performances of Holst, Bach, and Delius, was 
ighly finished in detail Ihe Royal Choral Society 
must necessarily be content with a broader interpre- 








tation in their rotunda, but on this occasion they made 
of the dramatic side of the work—the tempi were 
re varied, the demons more ravening, the angels 
we deliberate and contemplative, and they had 
Mr. Steuart Wilson in the part of Gerontius 
Walter Glynne, who sang it for the Philharmonik 
oir, did everything that clarity of voice and articula 
n, and everything that careful thought can do, but 
»is a better Mime than a Gerontius Both singers 
ere occasionally below pitch Miss Balfour was the 
juardian Angel common to both performances, but 
with better rhythm at Queen’s Hall Mr. Harold 
iams’s singing almost invariably attractive 
of its direct style and general truthfulness, but 
Mr. Horace Stevens’s slightly pompous delivery both 
is the Priest and as the chief of the archangels is a more 
suitable interpretation of the parts; his duties are, so 
official rather than personal, as we are made 
Mr. Williams rhis point, therefore, 


Will 


eca use 


1S 





speak, 


to believe by 


f 
nust by a fine margin be awarded to the Queen’s Hall 
formance, as must the greater smoothness of the 
rchestral playing. F. H. 
VERDI'S * REQUIEM 


should have done better 


The London Choral Society 
than this lo shuffle their way thus through Verdi’s 
Requiem ’ in carpet slippers (that 
something between listlessness and cheerful informality 
is good enough for some people but not for me, and 
since it falls to me to record the performance, I must 
say it indicated the desirability of this choir’s reforming 
itself and treating music altogether more seriously 
Requiem ’ is an extremely serious composition 
t wants singing with intensity, ardour, and a kind of 
d terror. It was given in a bustling way without 
pose in the slow movements, without a single well- 
graduated cres yet idly, nervelessly rhis 
isty taste spread to the solo singing. Allowance 
should perhaps be made for the handicap of such an 
nsensitive tic-toc, tic-toc, as the playing of the accom- 
ments to ‘ Lacrymosa,’ ‘ Confutatis,’ and her 
lovements provided But the soprano’s pretty, little 
k, ‘spotty ’’ notes were unsuitable to Verdi [ 
mezzo-soprano’s style was too intimate, too lacking in 
rhe tenor was the best of the quartet, but 
he suffered from some inhibition, and held back 
when the music seemed, if music ever did, to call fora 
nan’s whole being to be flung into song [he bass, 
as the curious result of excessive breath-pumping 
blunted his words a tone Cc 


was the effect 


Verdi's 
endo, busily 


ot 
] 
ik 
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Le 


vea 


tory. 





THE GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 

[his mysterious body enjoyed itself thoroughly at 
Jueen’s Hall on the afternoon and evening of April 12, 
away at the slightest provocation (a 
sure sign that the giver is happy) and afterwards at 
Mrs. Snowden’s party, where it was too late to influence 
Budget It mysterious because it in 
academic robes that are the very opposite of itself 
because, having the freedom of the choral world, 
prefers to dally in one corner of it Nature and Mr 
Roberton have given this choir the power to delight 
and inspire us for hours on end with refined perform- 


encores 


giving 


the 1S dresses 


t 





| c > 
ances of the highest class of choral music ; 


instead of 
which it goes about singing ‘ Loch Lomond’ and ‘ The 
Campbells are coming ’ in four parts We were grateful 
for the glimpses of higher things Death on the hills’ 
and Ihe Blue Bird’ were beautifully sung, rhe 
Surrender of the Soul’ less so, ‘ All creatures now ’ and 
‘Down in a flow’ry a trifle rumbustiously but 
with superb technique, Sea Sorrow’ (a 
real sublimation of native to No 
doubt a quarter to a third of the time was occupied 
with tasks worthy of the choir. The remainder of the 
time, charmingly as it passed, was oppressive with lost 


vale ’ 
Bantock’s 


song 


pe rfection 


opportunities M 
THE JUNIOR PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
[his choir provides practice in choral singing for 
young people who have left school but are not of an 
age to join ordinary choral societies. On March 15 


its work was extended by co-operation with the London 
Secondary Schools in a performance of ‘ The Messiah’ 
under Mr. ¢ Kennedy Scott at ( Hall The 
choruses were sung by the Junior Philharmonic choir 
of a hundred and seventy los were 
sung in unison by nine hundred girls from 
and all joined in the ‘ Hallelujah Cho 
Che performance was enjoyable in itsel 
as a forward step in a movement of grt 
difference between 
who learn at 


r who are 


entral 


four of the solos 
the schools, 
at the end 
ind important 


it importance. 


voices, 


us 
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ind the numb still che 


up, and it is largely due to the want of such org 


good choralists 
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ralists whe 





as the Junior Philharmonic Choir to keep their interest 
alive in the interim years 
OTHER CHORAL CONCERTS 
The Apostles’ was performed by Dulwich Phil- 
harmonic Society under Mr. Leslie Regan on March 15 
Barclay’s Bank Male-Voice Choir, conducted by 
Mr. Herbert Pierce, sang Mr. A. S. Warrell’s arrange- 
ment of the ‘ Agincourt Song’ and Leslie Woodgate’s 
‘Hymn to the Virgin’ and ‘ White Island ’ at Queen's 








conducted the 





Hall on March 19 rhe orchestra, under Mr. D 
Marblacy Jones, gave two movements from th Antar’ 

Symph« 
At Kingsway Hall on April 8 Dr. Harol Darke 
Citv of London Choral Union in Vaughan 





Williams’s ‘Sea Symphony’ and tl first London 
performance of Armstrong Gibbs's setting of La Belle 
Dame sans Merci 
Bach’s ‘ God so loved the world,’ Haydn's ‘ Spring’ 
and Summ ind Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast 
formed the programme given by the Westminster 
Choral Society under Mr. Vincent Thomas at Central 
Hall on April 8 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
HOLST’S NEW CONCERTO 
In extenuation of his misdeeds on April 3 Mr. Oskar 


Fried might plead that the English system f 


But under this system visiting conductors 

given satisfactory periormances Oi Strauss 

on short acquaintance with their orchestras 

it needs is insight and rapid attention to detail 
ll bring and do his share the 


1 o. 


London will bring and do theirs 





conductor will 


players o 
however, seems to have given it up as a bad job. It 
was as if he had said Chese islanders can know little 
about rill Eulenspiegel ’’; it would t weeks to 
teach them, and my only hope is to plough through it 





and get it over as quickly as possibl 


that not the care but the l 


insight was la 


to Mr. Fried ‘ Till Eulenspiegel’ was no more than a 
bright and crowded scherzo that went all the better 
for being rushed He went at it so boisterously that 
as a symphonic poem it was wiped out, and players 


t their 
Che 


less 


who had a finished interpretation of the music a 
fingers’ ends were reduced to incoherence 
performance of Brahms’s first Symphony was 
faulty because the solidity of the music was better 
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tion against the conductor But it told us next 
ing of the blend of thought, style, and expression 
whatitis. Mr. Fried gave 
but they pointed to facts rather 
where the guiding hand of the 





kes Brahms’s musk 
directions 


ucidations, am 


ol 


terpreter was needed the orchestra had to make what 
yuuld out of the orders of a manager His orders 











e last movement were for speed, and more speed 
[his is a vigorous piece, therefore I will take it as 
ick s it can be played He did, and the pace 
bbed it of speech Thus familiar works were reduced 

Stat hali-existence and one wondered what 
$ ppening to the unfamiliar works 

t se of Hindemith there was little cause to 

xcerpt from his opera ‘ Cardillac ’ opened 

t t er ly sung by Miss 
t DUK, to There followed, 
to the pr less grand guignol 

t tl 1 background of 
I} is its points as a 

t | but as a fore- 

t 1iggested a catherine wheel followed by a 

t ) While the wheel was going round 

t we busy with some rapid middle-register 
that made an unusual orchestral effect But 

‘ g was scarcely worth bringing all the 

Germany [here was not enough music in it 

I sense this ilso true of Holst’s new Concerto 

t l esti Those who like then 

‘ set up with flesh and blood will corsider 

t Holst s erdone the sli ling treatment that 

t | fter w ng ‘ The ets It certainly 

g turti In the Concert he has 

t ind drained off the blood until 

t yut I fr é id pty arteria 
t c T | ~ I » iT first 11d book 
t position is bereft of its sympathies a1 

rea t i slightly contemptuous 
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t I I } S Cello Concerto 

| b el Tertis, on March 21, was 

t f t my r (who conducted) and 

¢ t who played the solo part Un 
¢ ‘ is s ss in the irrangement 

' t f certai es 1 inevitable in all 
iptat t cas t is inimised by the 
g f Mr. Tertis, v » scores easil 

t thers might e met a check 

t \t present w ire at a disadvantage 
Slat s are still ut r the spell of the original 
xpect tor ‘ phrasing, and in 

\ tl ible t njoy to the full 

tur t ‘ equa familiar with the 





viola arrangement. Two things, however, emerged 
the first performance. The Concerto is the fines 
composition for the viola in existence Nothing els 
written for the instrument is in the same class In the 
second place, played as it was by Tertis, the work 
bound to be not only an artistic but a popular succes 
If only our musical life were better organized 
provincial agents were keener on good novelties 
should be heard everywhere next winter 
B.B.¢ SPANISH CONCERT 

A conductor from Madrid, Pérez Casas, 
Spanish programme (Falla, Turina, Espla) at tl 
B.B.C. concert at Que en’s Hall on March 28 S} nis 
music can provide a welcome, piquant dish as o1 
course in a banquet, but is not a host in itself 
Fantastic Dances’ were pretty but thin 
“Noche bueno del Diablo,’ a descriptive suite, was 
very long and humdrum affair the ‘ early Britor 
Nights in th 








were, for once, to be excused. Falla’s 

Gardens of Spain’ was, of course, in a differer 
category, but better performances have been kn 
Ihe conductor, truth to tell, was no eagle, but a ver 


ordinary bird. As for the pianist, Miss Harriet ¢ 
she is to be admired in 18th-century music rather tha 








in music that calls for colour, warmth, and gre 
physical resources 
[he audience was much taken by a new singe 


who sang ‘ Una voce 


1 a Spanish by 


in Espla’s effusion 


"and anothe 
lurina; st 


She mad 


Conchita Supervia, 
Rossinian aria, am 
also took a modest part 


song 


an odd impression. Her faults were radical, and tl 
prospect of hearing much singing of the sort woul 
be appalling rhe faults were quite ordinary ones 
Madame Supervia was, however, distinguished b 

kind of virtuosity that triumphed in perversity lr} 


awkward, wu! 
faults until 


ornaments 


ordinary faulty singer isV, 
trained trained her 
were, if not virtues, at least baroque H 
voice was never for an instant steady, and | 


belonged to a different 
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hoarse c¢ 











But those who had missed Diaghilev’s ‘ Cuadro | 
menco’ in 1921 h never heard such a tone I 
eust had never heard it in a cultivated state 
liberately used) and they sat up and paid filatt 
ittention But let us now be outspoken, and say 
this was freakish singing; that the singer’s bre 
technique was worth nothing; and that the ‘ ¢ 
Flamenco’ and the muezzin on the minaret 
fit guides for aspirants in our clim« ( 
4 BRUCKNER SYMPHONY 
Che British Women’s Orchestra is a plucky and ent 
prising body which does not fear difficulties if it is 
question of giving the public that which it is suppos 
towant. And soit came about that Bruckner being just 
now, not in request, perhaps, but in the public press 
they determined to give one of his symphonies rt 
effort was entirely crediteble as far as the orchestt 
nd its conductor, Dr. Sargent, were concerned It 
plaving was sometimes a little heavy in the horns 
the tone of the strings, in particular, is apt to | 
woolly—but it did right by Bruckne1 If t 
hrough the test with little credit t 
th the players nor with their tut 
whose talents, remarkable in son 
the symphonic composer's pet 
nse of form Is at fault since it allow 
him to meander along pleasantly, but casually ng 
after the interest ¢ 1 melodic design or a harn 
combination has evaporated When the listener 
ruess, on a first hearing, the course of a whole sect 
before it 1s played, form is radically wrong FF. B 
FIFTY ‘CELLOS 
It may seem a little thing that fifty ‘cellists sl 
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the more musical institution of the two. The effect of 
the enormous chorus at Sydenham would be magnificent 


fit were practical. Unfortunately it is not, and of the 
sands who listen, probably not a dozen hear the 
singers simultaneously. There are no such drawbacks 
t Wigmore Hall, and the perfect ensemble enabled us 
hear effects which must make the composer itch to 
multiply the ‘cellists of his orchestra ad 
he growl of the lower notes played by fifty well-trained 


infinitum 








ellists must haunt us till the next concert of the 
n ‘cello school reveals some other equally 
mmarkable feature F.B 
B.C. CONCERT OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIK 
PIERROT LUNAIRI 
I lisplavy of Schénberg’s music on 7 brought 
\ 1 to Westminster Central than ‘ Les 
N shad done From this and other we gather 



























at while Stravinsky’s reputation still ] 
ume of Schénberg is, as far as the British publi 
$s concerned, mud It will not have become cleaner 
these adventures through the ether, for ‘ Pierrot 
Mair is not the kind of thing that broadcasts well, 
ts tolerant reception within the hall being due to other 
tors than noise Listeners at a distam lacked 
| advantages hey could not watch the players 
t k, and note with what eas onfidence they 
spatched their business; they could not contemplate 
words to 1 
sten to t 
] ne 
‘ ross 
+1} 
} 
1 i) } Ie ') } 
! K 
Ixre sind Ver 
S writers in tl laily press reft to the tire 
ess this persistent effect [he above exam] 
vs h real was the « se for plaint Those 
who w possession of scores said that Madan 
\ er treated the printed dire ns ver s \ 
it that t 1 directions were, in the matter 
porta } i is het erTsio! As to tl I Sit 
ts s to have been written for the e and not for 
t ul On paper it Is n 
thing s é The Art of 
with interest Dut not with adi 
it g ist the ear an 
I the test of lister 
et go nusic of this | 
Kind, except t person expt 
quick at detecting the 
le are doing is not the s 
| opened with 
Or 
W I a dash in the world Hert 
Steuermann (who played Schénberg’s pianoforte music 
throughout the evening as if he enjoved the relaxation 
tl gave the Suite for pianoforte (Op. 25), which is 
thirteen vears later than ‘ Pierrot Lunaire,’ more remote 
irom music, and infinitely dull 
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be 
consists 


and 


A word 
ensemble, which 
handed violinist 


the ‘ Pierrot 
Rudolf Kolisch 
player Benar 


ol 
ol 
viola 


must said 
a left 


Heifetz 


(‘cello Franz Wangler flute Viktor Polatschek 
clarinet), and Eduard Steuermann (pianoforte They 
have made a special study of Schénberg’s music, which 
they play with apparent ease and authority and evi- 
dently hold in great respect Believers in Schénber 

should be greatly comforted by this tribute fr those 

















who are in the know M 
NICOLAS MEDTNER 
Seven new songs were sung for the first time b 
Madame Tatiana Makushina with the composer at the 
pianoforte, and two other recent works were performe 
it the ncert which M. Medt1 gave at olian Hall, 
on March 20 [The prime f t bout M Medtner S 
that he is a fine pianist 1 the } forte is the 
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gave us an opportunity to form an opinion of his talents 


1s an interpreter of great music Though the pieces he 
played did not allow him to display individuality, he 
onvinced us nevertheless that he is not only a good 
technician but a good musician as well Fr. B 
ERNST WOLFF 

Ernst Wolff played on the next evening both the 
pianoforte and the harpsichord—and played them well 
Wigmore Hall, April 2). If the performance was at 


all disappointing it was because a few days before 
Wolff had taken part in a sonata recital in which his 
pianotort play ing had led us to expect finer shades, of 


tone on the harpsichord than we actually heard from 





hi If the form he showed was average one might 
say of his style that it is brilliant—clean, sharply 
defined, and not devoid of the hardness that goes with 
brilliancy He did nothing to which one might take 


serious exception. But he also promised more than 
he actually performed PF. B, 
SINGERS OF THE MONTH 
Miss Eleanor Toye (Wigmore Hall) sang a programme 




















that presented unusual problems, and called for an 
extreme musical sensibility. Miss Toye was not 
overawed, although one felt her to be affected by its 
seriousness \ rather cloistral kind of tone suited 
Bach's ‘ Erbarme dich,’ and did not come amiss in 
Holst’s Songs for Voice and Violin But in her French 
group, Miss Toye was disappointing Her vcwels 
were right, and her consonants clean, so that the words 
were perfectly understood But the tone lacked 
resonance Miss Tove’s voice has filled out since she 
was last heard, and her cool, round tones were always 
of delightful quality \ slightly curling upper lip and 
relaxed facial muscles might help Miss Toye to enliven 
] r singing 
It did not take Miss Electra Rinaldini (Wigmore 
Hall) long to sing herself into favour. Her quiet self- 
indence was a great help She moved easily and 
freely in the old-world 1 of her first group. In 
Italian, her voi had a beautiful consistency Her 
phrasing s smooth, and her speech was admired for 
its nati s and polish [hen a lapse of memory 
in a Fre song seemed to unsettle her hereafter 
Miss Rinaldini sang several hard high notes Nor was 
| Spanish songs quite worthy of the 
highly skilled artist one had early decided her to be 
One | ; forward to hearing this sweet singer again. 
Mr. G ge Morgan (£olian Hall) had the sort of 
baritone voice that is easily mistaken for a tenor, both 
in nt of ra ind quality His singing in some 
$s reminde of that of his fellow-countryman 
n Charles s, and he had something of that 
excellent singer’s shortcomings in the matter of 
progra building But a complimentary allusion 
cour sug well. His platform manner 
told experience steady, well-controlled flow 
of ton mnvil ner that Mr. Morgan had 
t lin the p1 ] He ventured on all sorts 
f t ting | experiments, and his breath 
é mand y nearly equalled his breath capacity 
Ve nearl\ had the balance been exact we should 
ha et pared an occasional throatiness. Mr 
Morgan may be proud of his beautiful m a 
Miss Ma ry Harrison had the assistance of a string 
q t at | recital at Wigmore Hall. Her voice 
mat tl istrumental tone, for it was well strung 
ind de tely poised Miss Harrison did not box in 
Her high notes floated out serenely, and 
t g it a fair wide range the tone remained 
ipathet In quick songs the singer’s enunciation 
lacked crispr Miss Harrison was never meant to 
sing tl yprano music in the Choral Symphony, nor 
to storm Handel But in its own way her singing was 
neat and sweet as one could wish 
Pergolesi’s ‘ Si tu m’ami,’ charming song though it 
is, might well be put on the shelf for a period. It is 
becoming hackneyed It is usually sung very badly 
too, but, as it happened, it was Miss Margaret Rolfe’s 


best performance, for in it she counteracted a rather 
mournful mezzo-soprano voice by singing it with 
lightness. It was, in fact, quite a surprisingly happy 
little adventure. Otherwise the singer’s tone was to 
heavy. Her style also was immature. Certainly Miss 
Rolfe’s tone was uniformly round, but there are, after 
all, differences among vowels. A verbal uniformity 
tended to dullness. This was Miss Rolfe’s besetting 


fault. In Italian her double consonants were not 
sharply enough defined—‘ Petto ’ and ‘ scritto ’ became 
‘ peto ’ and ‘ scrito.’ 


Miss Marjorie Perkins sang with the lightest of light 


voices. There was too much ‘dental’ quality, and 
naturally the darker vowels suffered. Until Miss 
Perkins has learned to obtain a deeper resonance, her 


art and the range of her songs must necessarily be 
restricted. For singing should command intensity as 
well as ease ; and at present this singer has little notion 
of sustaining a considerable tone. On the other hand 
she made use of many charming effects on a tiny scale 
Her best singing suggested a silver-point. Miss Perkins 
should look to her enunciation, especially in English 
Repeatedly she sang ‘ Since I a’ myself my own fever 
in Purcell’s This that she has not 
acquired the trick of stopping the breath momentarily 
between consonants 

Miss Dorothy Helmrich, who sang on April 15, had 
the prime good voice and a temperament 
which (when it did not run away with her) gave her 
tones warmth and colour. Some of her phrasing ina 
group of Schumann’s songs was indifferent, and her 
breath control was variable. At times it failed her 
so that she was obliged to snatch breaths when the 
phrases asked for an uninterrupted line. Still, Miss 


song suggests 


assets—a 





Helmrich had the root of the matter in her. H. J. K. 
THE OLD VIC. 
‘LA FORZA DEL DESTINO’ 
Verdi's ‘ Forza del Destino,’ newly translated by 


Mr. John Gordon, was sung at the Old Vic. on April 10 
under Mr. Corri, to an audience who welcomed with 
joy a fellow-masterpiece to ‘ Trovatore,’ ‘ Rigoletto 
and‘ Aida.’ The opera is a splendid example of Verdi's 
middle period. The fact that it is unknown in London 
may seem strange, but not so strange after it is realised 
that it requires some six or seven first-rate singers 
that there has not been a company to do it full justice 
at Covent Garden in the last twenty years. The opera 
could have done with Destinn, Caruso, Scotti (or 
Maurel), Plangon, Tetrazzini (in her youth the 
vivandiére, and so on 


and 


as 


There are torrents of music Lovely songs for the 
soprano in the first and last Acts, a mighty duet for 
soprano and bass (Leonora and the Abbot) in the second 
Act, heroic outpourings for the tenor and baritone (the 
one Destiny’s victim, the other its instrument), 
sparkling music for the gipsy and for the disguised 
baritone (only the ‘ Rat-a-plan ’ is cheap, not worthy of 
Verdi, being no better than a music-hall turn), and in 
the remarkable music of the comic friar the first hints 
of the Falstaff style But Petersburg in 1862 must 
have been willing to spend all night in the opera house 
‘La Forza del Destino’ is enormously long. The 
Old Vic. hacked at it in a reckless way. Instead of 
selecting scenes and giving them complete, the method 
was to take chunks out of each number. Hardly a 
song or scene was given intact 

At the Old Vic. it is only decent to make allowances, 
but surely there is no economy in such a wooden 
instrumental performance as we were given on April 10 
If the playing had equalled the singing (which was 
always tolerable and sometimes good) it would have 
been a more inspiriting show. The Leonora, Miss 
Joan Cross, earned our grateful thanks for her sweet 
and firm and musical singing. She is probably the 
best English Verdian soprano ; her Leonora illumined 
the Old Vic. as her Desdemona had done some months 
ago. 


The tenor was Mr. Henry Wendon, who looked 
a handsome and gallant hero ; his singing suffered from 
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, stiff jaw, but he managed at times to free himself 
It was brutal, the way in which half his lovely song in 
the third Act was cut out rhe baritone, Mr. Frank 
Sale, had a cold, but, apart from that, his voice had 
tt the elegance or brilliancy wanted by this typical 
Verdian baritone part of Don Carlo the avenger. Mr 
Franklin Kelsey had fine for the Abbot’s 
Mr. Sumner Austin was the comic friar, and 


bass tones 








music 
Miss Winifred Brady the gipsy ( 
Music in the Provinces 
BATH \ description, by Mr. Montagu Nathan, of 


the musical side of the Festival of Contemporary Arts 
will be found on p. 456 King Olaf ’ was performed 
the Choral and Orchestral Society under Mr. Henry 
at the hundredth concert 
ibers of the Pump Room Orchestra gave a modern 


Sims Society's 


Mer 


British Chamber concert during the Festival; they 
layed Howells’s Quintet for clarinet and strings 
Bax’s Pianoforte Trio, Delius’s Quartet, and three 


ieces by Armstrong Gibbs 

BIRMINGHAM \ Birmingham Bach Cantata Club 
as been formed in affiliation with the London club, 
the conductor being Mr. Allen K. Blackall, who is 
rganist and choirmaster at Warwick At the first 
mcert, on March 20 Jesu, priceless Treasure,’ 
Praise the Lord, all ye heathen,’ and a number of 
horales were sung in a way that gave a good standing 


nd promise for the future 
Suite in G for ’cello was played by Mr. Johann Hock 
und Mr. Fred Dunhill played the Organ Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor. The year’s programme i! 
two further concerts and a lecturs Berlioz’s ‘ 
by the Festival Choral Society under Mr 
March 13 rhe City and the City 
conducted by Mr. G Cunningham, 
rformed the first part of ‘Omar Khayyam on 
March 19 [wo further works Bantock, both 
to Birmingham, represented by selections 
performed on March 22 for the purpose of broadcasting 
The Songs’ and ‘ The Pilgrim’s 


gs 
Progress Che [The works 


duties of the choir The 


icludes 
aust 
vas 
joult on 
rchestra 


given 


~ 


hou 


D 


by 


new were 


These were Song of 


composer conducted 


plaved during Mr. Boult’s last few concerts with the 
ity Orchestra included Rachmaninov’s fourth Piano 
rte Concerto (played by Miss Winifred Browne 

Pfitzner’s ‘ Christ-Elflein ’ Overture, Brahms’s fourth 


Symphony, and Parry’s Symphonic Variations \ 


Beethoven programme on March 27 was made the 
ccasion of Mr. Boult’s official farewell He was pre 
nted with a desk, the official spokesman of the donors 
eing the Lord Mayor At a later reception th 
mbers of the orchestra gave him a bound copy of 

score of Mahler’s ‘The Song of the Earth.’ It 
is announced that Mr. Leslie Heward was to be 
Mr. Boult’s successor \ concert performance of 
The Immortal Hour was given by the Midland 


Institute under the direction of Mr 
n March 31 Mende 


the last Philharmonic mid-day | 
Next season the concerts will be held at tea-time 


Appleby Matthews 
tet was plaved at 


concert 


lssohn’s O 





Miss Kathleen Washbourne and Miss Edna Iles played 
Medtner’s second Violin Sonata, which had only a few 
weeks before been given its first performance in 


England 


BoURNEMOUTH Medtner’s second Pianoforte Con 


erto was introduced to England at the concert on 
March 13, with the composer as pianist and Sir Dan 
Godfrey conducting The work was well received by 


n audience of athousand. On April 3 the programm« 
included Delius’s ‘ Brigg Fair’ and a new Violin Con 
erto by Stanley Wilson, played by Miss Eda Kersey 

BRADFORD \ performance of Berlioz’s ‘ Faust 

given by the Festival Choral Society under D1 
Malcolm Sargent on March 21, the principals being 
Miss May Blyth, Mr. Heddle Nash, and Mr. Roy 
Henderson.— Appalachia’ and _ Sibelius’s Violin 
Concerto in D, played by Mr. Arthur Catterall, were 
the chief works at the Philharmonic concert under 


was 
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Mr. Keith Douglas on March 23.——Mr. Keith Douglas 
announces the formation of a Bradford Music Club for 
the purpose of holding chamber concerts in the New 


Prince’s Ballroom next autumn and winter. Six 
concerts have been arranged 

BRIDLINGTON Parry’s ‘ There is an old belief’ and 
Wilbve’s ‘ Sweet honey-sucking bees’ were the out- 


com capable 


standing items in a rt given by the 
Madrigal Society under Miss Edith Groat on March 26 


BRIGHTON The Harmonic Society gave a perform- 
ance of ‘The Dream of Gerontius it the Dome on 
March 22 Dr. Percy Taylor conducted, Mr. W. H. 
Kirby was at the organ, and the solo singers were 
Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. Parry Jones, and Mr. Stuart 


Robertson 


3RISTOL.— 


eT 
a | 


ea] 
Hall on 


The Philharmonic Society ga\ 
formance of The Kingdom’ at Ce 
March 29 [he principal singers were Miss Isobel 
Baillie, Miss Millicent Russell, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and 
Mr. Howard Fry, and Mr. Arnold Barter conducted 
BURNLEY [Ihe season of the Municipal Choir ended 


Iston 


with 


on March 22 1 performance of 
in which the Hallé Orchestra and a contingent of boys 
from St. John’s Church (Gannow) took part 

CROMER The Amateur Orchestr Society, con 
ducted by Miss F. Muriel, showed enterprise on 
March 26 in performing Dvorak’s Serenade for strings 
Op. 22), Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Charterhouse Suite 





ind Holst’s Fugal Concerto, the soloists in this being 
Miss Alexander and Mr. Milner 

DERBY On March 21 the Choral Society, under 
Mr. Frederick J. Stevenson, gave a programme that 
consisted of Besly’s ‘Carmen’ selection and Brahms’s 
‘ Requiem The soprano was Miss Alex Penney and 


Henry 


March 26 ina 


or 


the baritone Mr 
Coward conducted 
of 


‘Harry Merrifield 
the Choral 1 


on 


nion 
’ with Miss Doris Vane 


Berlioz’s ‘ Faust 


periormance 





Mr. Heddle Nash, and Mr. Harold Williams as soloists 

EXETER Dr. T. Armstrong, the Catherdral organist 
took part in the concerts of the Chamber Music Club on 
March 26 and April 9, plaving the pianoforte part in 
Beethoven's Pianoforte Trio, Op. 97 yn the first 
occasion and in Boyce’s Sonata in A for two violins 
and pianoforte on the second 

GLOUCESTER At the Cho ietv’s concert on 
March 27, Holst’s ‘ St. Paul's pre led Verdi's 
‘ Requiem,’ in which the solo parts were taken by 
Miss Hilda Blake, Miss Olga Haley, Mr. Henry Wendon 
and Mr Arthur Cranmer At the twenty-ninth 
concert of the Gloucestershire Orchestral Society, led 
by Mr. W. H. Reed and conducted by Mr. Sumsion 
the chief items were Holst’s ‘Somerset Rhapsody 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto (Mr. Maurice Cole 


and Brahms’s second Symphony 

GosForTH.—On April 8 the Gosforth and District 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. A. E. Belmont, gave 
two once-favourite choral works that are now rarely 
heard—Cliffe’s ‘Ode to the North-East Wind ind 
Goring Thomas’s ‘ The Sun-Worshippers 

HALIFAX rl Madrigal Soci 
ind the Orchestral Society (Mr 
a good combined concert on M: 
choral pieces were Wilbve’s Ye 
Elgar’s ‘ Oh, Wild West Wind 
paid a visit under Si Hamilton 





hovens seventh 


Dunhill’s ‘ Chidd 


and played Beet 
HARTLEPOO! 
Schubert’s fifth Symphony were p 
pools’ Symphony Orchestra under 
March 26 
HASTINGS 





on 


ry the Municipal 


A month’s ] 


rogrammes 


Orchestra under Mr. Basil Cameron included four major 
works by Brahms—the Pianoforte Concerto in B flat 
the Violin Concerto, the Double Concerto, and the 


third Symphony 
HEREFORD 
Choral Society, 
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IPSWICH \ new String Quartet by Mr. Stanley 
Wilson, music-master at Ipswich School, was performed 


by the Marie Wilson Quartet at the final concert of the 
Ipswich Chamber Music Society [he Choral Society, 
lucted by Mr. George C. Gray, gave ‘ Caractacus’ 

Ma °C 
KIDDERMINSTER At the fiftv-seventh concert of 
Choral Society, on April 10, Bach’s ‘St. John’ 
Passion wa erf ed under the direction of Mr. J 
Irving Gk r, with Miss Megan Thomas, Miss Astra 
Desmond, Mr. Osmond Davis, and Mr. Frank Phillips 


I 


Julius Har 
Enig Variations, ‘ The 


ven by the Choral Union 
on March 25 included the 
Music-Makers,’ and Delius’s 


ime gi 


in 
rison 


Sea-Drift,’ the solo part in the two choral works being 
| by Miss Linda Sey ir and Mr. Dennis Noble 
\) he follow g evening the PI ilharmonik society 

ig | Mass in B inor with the assistance of 

| s Svmy ny Orchestra, Dr. Bairstow conduct- 

g On M 16 Mr. Harrison conducted this 
t} n Mendelssohn's ‘ Scotch’ Symphony and 

| te ( rt played by Miss Dorothy 


Mar Mr. Edward Maude 


is string orchestra 





Bach-and-Hande nceert on the afternoon of 

\I 23 t ing modern programme 
KX - in Old |] h Tune by 

( IX i \ ette Suit for flute and 
l t \ t | tt | Bantock’s Serenade 


Philharmonik 


Society's neert I April 3 enjoved a bright per- 


rte c ; th Sir Henrv Wood’s 
strat let s wductorship Ihe solo 
; W ker ) Miss ) Labett 


| I Miss Irene 
Morden, Miss Muriel Brunskill, Mr. Andrew Clayton 


i Mr. St NOt 
i ate Lewis's Staff Choir. organized about 
t< r | l Restaurant 
Met 17-2] programm« ymnsisted of Bach’s 
Che H t L) minor Pianoforte Concerto 
S Mater ’ and ‘ La Serva 
| Chursda ind Handel's 
‘ A Frid Well-known 
‘ ; Fest 1, for which it would 
S ul ic success 
. vag ) th Wels! Choral 
Uni Dr. H , n Ma 29, this being 
, ‘ season At th 
M 25 Sir H Wood 
ledt 1 Pianoforte ‘ erto 
Gordon Jacob’s ‘ Clogher 
Hy H Z c + Py st The 
+ ; hest f the ] l 
BMS. ¢ M 20 i Brys Vaila 
& ° cs WV k’s ‘ Capriol 
S rks thr piano 
ir. D M Mr. Gordon 
- B ite ] r the 
‘ er t Choral 
2 | G1 ineton-Bal on April 3 
| tur Hosann 
G t Robe s ‘ Nightfall at 
* " \ r , | 5s‘ ] Snowe! 
[ H M ren 13 
Brahms’s first, Beet- 
C nn's B flat as touched up by 
Sir H Hart At the Pension Fund concert 


Constant Lambert's } Rio Grande 

by Mr. Alfred Barker, with Sir Hamilton 
t ! nspiegel ’ | the 
t n el! [he Staff Choir of Lewis’s 


excellent 


Week at Lewis's H \J 24-28 (following 
Fest by Lewis's of Liverpoo rhe works 
I Pur Shadwell’s 


Man-hater,’ Handel's 


‘ Alceste,’ Boyce’s operetta ‘ The Shepherd’s Lottery 
Gordon Jacobs’s Pianoforte Concerto (played by Miss 
Tilly Connely), and Bliss’s ‘ Pastoral,’ with Miss Doris 
Humphreys as soprano and Mr. Ridgway as flautist 
Ihe Manchester School Children’s Choir, which 
formed from the elementary schools, took part in the 
Municipal concert on March 17, singing two Airs by 
3ach, Purcell’s ‘Evening Hymn,’ and _folk-song 
arrangements with orchestra Mr. Alfred Higson’s 
Brahms’s ‘A 


1s 


Sale Musical Society gave Song of 
Destiny ’’ and a selection from Bach, including ths 
‘Sanctus’ from the B minor Mass, on Sunday 


March 15, at Bowdon Downs Congregational Chur 
NOTTINGHAM At the Sacred Harmonic 
concert on April 2, Verdi's ‘ Requiem ’ was followed by 


Berlioz’s Te Deum Mr. F. Mounteney conducted 


Society's 


and the solo singers were Miss Isobel Baillie, Miss 
Muriel Brunskill, Mr. Parry Jones, and Mr. Howard 
Fry 

READING.—The chief events leading up to Easter 
were Vaughan Williams’s ‘On Wenlock Edge,’ sung 


by Mr. Bruce Flegg and played by the Stratton String 
Quartet at a meeting of the Music Club, ‘ A Tale of Old 
Japan,’ by the Park Choral Society under Mr. Alfred 
Barkus, and Beethoven's second Symphony, played by 
the Berkshire Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Daughtry 
before a large audience in the Town Hall 

REDHILI -The New Borough Choral Society (of 
Reigate and Redhill) and the Reigate Orchestral Society 
gave a performance of Vaughan Williams's 
Symphony ’ on March 21, with Miss Marie Howes and 
Mr. Winter Coppin as rhe 
Brent-Smith’s Six Choral Dances, Op 

RUGBY \ performance 
given by the Philharmonik 
Speech Room on March 28. Mr. 
conducted 

SHEFFIELD Che 
Frederic Staton) and 


Sea 
choir also 
18 

Brahms’s ‘ Requiem 
society in remple 
Kenneth A. Stubbs 


soloists sang 
? 
of 


was 


Amateur Musical S« 
the Musical Union (Sir Henry 
Coward) brought their seasons to an end with Verdi's 
Requiem ' and ‘ The Song of Hiawatha ’ respectively 

4 series of chamber concerts at the Victoria Hall 


ciety 





organized by Mr. John Parr, the bassoon player, has 
been giving prominence to music for pianoforte and 
wood-wind, the last programme, on April 5, including 
Rubinstein’s Quintet, Op. 55 

FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


AT BATH 
By M. MontaGcu-NATHAN 

I once witnessed in the North of England 
ance of Ibsen’s Doll’s House’ at which the 
consisted chiefly of a cornet and a harp It 
been clear t what was the connection between the 
band’s contribution and the play 

The relationship between Bath’s Festival of Contem- 
porary Arts I heard when 
ittending it at the kind invitation of Mr. Hatton, the 
Pump tor, was perfectly plain. You 
cannot absorb the music of such composers as William 
Walton and Constant Lambert, not to mention the 
poetry of Edith Sitwell, by just going in cold blood inte 
an ordinary concert-room [he presence, in the 
passages around the historical saloon in which this 
music was to be heard, and in adjacent rooms, of a 
series of examples of modern art—evincing in the main 


a peritorm- 
orchestra 
has never 


> me 


1 the 


and programme ot musk 


Room dire 





I 
b 





a modernness of approximately the same degree as 
that of the music of the composers named—proved 
exceedingly helpful, and, as preparation, it would be 


difficult to nything more appropriate to the 
purpose 
Wagner, who had something similar in mind when 


he founded the Bayreuth tradition, would hardly have 


imagine a 


evinced a wild enthusiasm as to the productions of 
either Mr. Augustus John (in the passage) or Messrs 
Lambert and Walton, but he would assuredly have 


admitted that the one stood in some sort of relationship 
to the other 

As to the performance of the ambitious programm« 
it was obvious that an ampler orchestra and more 
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otter earsals would have resulted in affording greater | choir and orchestra, and Haydn's ‘ Clock’ Symphony. 
by Missfioyment of Mr. Lambert’s ‘ Pomona ’ Suite, the music | Miss Joan Elwes (soprano) and Mr. Keith Falkner sang 
Ss Doris§ which he composed for the ballet of that name | solos and duets. 
flautist. kf¢ormed during last winter in South America. One DuUNDEE.—Lochee Choral Society (conductor, Mr. 
which is fks able, however, to gain a very clear impression of | Charles W. Sinclair) gave a performance of Handel’s 
‘t in thefervthing performed. Opportunities of hearing Mr. | ‘ Semele.’ Che programme of a concert given by the 
Airs by mbert’s music are not abundant, and anyone looking | Angus Orchestral Society (conductor, Mr. Herbert 
1k-song ward to seeing a performance of the ballet (which | Clare) included the ‘ Figaro’ Overture and a Haydn 
ligson’sBseems likely the Camargo Society may undertake) | Symphony.——aAt its third concert the resuscitated 
ong offould welcome any chance of getting on some sort! Dundee Orchestral Society (conductor, Mr. A. M. 
ing the #terms with the music [he composer, by means of | Stoole) played Coleridge-Taylor’s concert suite * De- 
Sunday, §masterly use of the material at his disposal, was able | mande et Réponse,’ the ‘ Tannhauser’ March, and a 
lurch iufford his hearers this advantage. Mozart Pianoforte Concerto (soloist, Miss Cicely Hoye 
ociety’s § Later, having testified to his appreciation of a fellow- The E. D. Morel Choir (conductor, Mr. J. G 
wed by #mposer by conducting Hugh Bradford’s very | Cameron) gave a programme ot part-songs ¢ nd choruses 
ducted, fiking ‘ Fugal March,’ he abandoned the baton to the | at its annual concert 
e, Miss fchestra’s permanent conductor, Mr. Dunn, and DUNFERMLINE Dunfermline Choral Union, with 
{oward foceeded to manifest his interest in a sister art by | the assistance of the Dunfermline Amateur Orchestra 

suming the Sitwellian megaphone in a performance | gave performances of Haydn's ‘ Spring,’ Coleridge- 
Easter Facade ’ to the much-discussed music of William} Taylor’s ‘A Tale of Old Japan,’ and Elgar’s ‘ The 
ing Palton. Mr. Lambert’s declamation gave one the! Banner of St. Georg Mr. A. M. Henderson, Glasgow, 
String fipression that only a consummate musician could | made his last appearance as conductor of the Union. 
of Old five been capable of such a performance. One became EDINBURGH At the concluding concert of the Reid 
Alfred are that the poetry was being galvanised by anj} Orchestra series, Prof Tovey presented Bruckner’s 
ved by mensely strong sense of rhythm, without which |‘ Romantic’ Symphony, Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Variations, 
ightry fiiss Sitwell’s verse would be deprived of much of its | and two Concertstiicke for pianoforte and orchestra by 
nt Julius Roentgen, with the composer as soloist 
tv (of § Included in the programme of this concert were also | Prof. Tovey’s season of Sunday concerts closed with 
ociety mbert’s ‘ Elegiac Blues,’ written in memory of | a pianoforte and vocal recital, at which the Edinburgh 
Sea rence Mills, Walton’s ‘Siesta,’ and Goossens’s| Singers Quartet sang five Old English pastorals by 
S and lude to ‘ Phillip II.,’ the last-named being music a| Ernest Walker, Schu el’ of eight 
ing Htle less provocative than that already mentioned. lyrics, and Brahms’s d Edw and 
There was discernible a well-maintained standard of | Prof. Tovey played pi by Beethoven 
lem lernity in the musical programmes arranged as a} Chopin, and Brahms nd an orchestr neert by 
emple ature of this very unusual Festival At the opening | the Reid Orchestra, at which Prof. Tovey « nducted 
tubbs Boncert Mr. Sammons performed the Violin Concerto;}and Prof Julius Roentgen played Beethoven's 
Delius dedicated to him. Mr. Eric Coates was Concerto ( inor, No. 3, Prof. Roentgen 
Dr sociated with a performance of his orchestral Suit ind Prof. 1! vy played Schu nn 
fenry The Four Ways’ and his Phantasy Cinderella ( t Prof. Roentg ted 
erdi’s fir. Maurice Cole was entrusted with a Pianofort« vert t n old Netherland ¢ id 
ly ncerto by Mr. Michael Head On April 1 Mr. John i rte 1 sition < S titled 
Hall land took part in a performance of his pianoforte ills At the third eting of Edi 
is find violin Sonata Mr Victor Hely-Hutchinson iS t t] Society s l LD 
nd nducted his own Carol Symphony *" and at the sa Vittoria’s Mis l irl 
ng sing concert Mr. Tertis plaved his viola version of | English motets and lrigals ncluding Byrd's 
gar’s Concerto for ‘cello Sacerdotes Domu Prot. Tov: t Chi 
The Festival, which was a very notable affair, is, it tic Fantasia, t I t 1 | sharp 
nderstood, to be repeated on a much larger scale, | minor, and a Couperin suit [he programme of 
1 the movement undoubtedly deserves every success he Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral S« tv's s id 
= _ cert included Schumann's Sym] No. 1, in 
rm- ae i srieg | rte rto (s t, Miss 
stra Music in Scotland per), and the ‘ Rienzi’ Overt Mr 
¢ g luct nd Miss J Day 
the \BERDEEN Ihe Aberdeen Orchestral Society gaM i $01 gs Mi 
}. Adam) presented at its annual concert Cor I t yy Mr. W. B. M son 
em- ghth Concerto Grosso, Dvorak’s Serenade in | I ( its thirty-t vit 
hen th Miss Christine Goldie as soloist, Beethoven's ( ige-1 rss tl 
the noforte Concerto in C minor, No. 3 iwat 
Y ou \NSTRUTHER At its thirty-second annual concert I Glasg Or} s | Mr. H 
im @ Anstruther Philharmonic Society gave a performance ( rated its twent I 3 
the {‘ St. Paul Mr. Harrison Cooper conducted ght t prog ‘ 
nt Ayr.—The programme of the Ayr Amateur Orchestral | consisted of a selection of some of tl } 
the Society’s second concert comprised two movements | perforn 1 I pI us rs 1dl ( 
his # ‘rom the ‘ Italian’ Svmphony, the Finale of Haydn's Che Surrender of t Sou Elgar Deat t 
a ck ’ Symphony, Sibelius’s ‘ Finlandia,’ the‘ Figaro’ | Hills,’ and Bantock’s ‘ Sea Sorrow At t . 
ain nd ‘ Hansel and Gretel ’ Overtures, a1 | rt of the G \ t O : S 
s imbers Mr. Heddle Nash (tenor) wa lucto Mi | Peebles ( t 
Mr. James W. Senior conducted included M rt’s ‘ Paris’ Svmphor B King 
be BATHGATI Bathgate and District Choral Union! Lear’ Overture, W. H. Reed's‘ Suite \ 
he mductor, Mr. A. G. Peddie) chose Coleridge-Taylor’s | items by Havd: Glink 1 | covsk Miss 
A Tale of Old Japan’ for performance at its annual} Agnes Dut I ntralt Was t t \t t 
en ncert fourtl t tl subscripti series ot el ncerts 
ve LIUFFTOWN Dutttown ( ral Union gave 1 per pro ted bv the I« wes String Ouartet, t ) tet 
mance of ‘ St. Paul t its fortieth annual concert. | plaved Haydn's Quartet in G, Op. 64, N t, M rt 
rs Dr. Shields conducted L> minor Quartet wit M l H t 1 as 
ve DUMFRIES fhe programme of a concert given by | pianist, the Brahms | te © t 
ip the Musical and Operatic Society of Dumfries (con At the fifth concert, the | oral mprised Beet 
tor, Mr. C. F. Eastwood) included Coleridge-Tavlor’s | hoven’s A minor © tet, O; 132, M t's ] 
Kubla Khan’ Rhapsody for soprano solo, chorus, and | kleine Nachtmusik | I $ I < 
re rchestra. Frederic Cowen’s Ballad, ‘ John Gilpin,’ for! Bridg Mr. Sorab I st 
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paid a first visit to Glasgow, appearing as solo performer 
at the fourth of Mr. Erik Chisholm’s series of concerts 
of nation music Ihe programme consisted solely 
ri Mr Sorabji’s latest work, his fourth Sonata for 
pianoforte I most interesting features of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company’s two-weeks’ visit to Glasgow 
were tl first performance in English of Isidore de 
Lara's Messalina last performed in 1901 in the 
original Fr h at Covent Garden, and revivals of 
The I g Dutchman ’ and‘ The Rhinegold.’ The 
Glasgow Grand Opera Society (Mr. R. Hutton Malcolm 
gave performan f Verdi's ‘ Ernani’ and Gounod’s 
I st 

GI » [Ihe Scottish String Ouartet, fron 
Edinburg rave chamber concert under the auspices 
of Gr k Musical Club [he programme consisted 
of Beet n’s Quartet in F major, Op. 18, No. 1, the 
Franck Piat rte Quintet in F minor (with Mr. Frank 
Smith as pianist nd movements by Tchaikovsky 

INIR} Y Kirkcaldy Chor Union gave a 
perf I f{‘ Judas Maccabzus ’ under the direction 
f Mr. Cl M. Cowe, Dundee 

PERTH [he programme of the annual concert of 
Mr. Stephen Richardson’s Choral Society comprised 
Handel's ‘Samson’ and Stanford’s ‘ The Revengs 

P so’ Ports Choral Society finished its 
season wit] performance of Coleridge-Tavlor’s ‘ A 
| Old Jay Ihe veteran Mr. John Barritt, 
Buc fs 2 d 

S Stir g Choral Society (conductor, Mr 
Rol K. M‘Callun abandoning oratorio for the 
I ¢ performance of Sullivan’s ‘ Golden 
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the m« mn lan opera 
fest burg last summer Brand's 
Mas I Hoy} ] now been given in Berlin 
fort first t t the M ly Here 
t t t but in he work 
I t t nd t sceni ke-up 
I t The hero of the pera is a 

I I I 1 s ro ‘ t I its slaves 
r scr loring power and money 
st ] ‘ startling scene in the entire 
‘ s of ines 1n a vast factory hall 
‘ S s eness to the mysteri and 
S B this remarkable idea is 

e> ted thir few minutes nd <«'most all the 
t t $ barren conglomeration of 
t ts t ind-eftects, and rhythmi 

lt f ( with great ingenuity 

] t n te é presenting capita s the 
t iS @X] | with rather cheap 
ré I ted with an awful story full 
t 1 ind brutality The 
I for rather ample share, filling 
i \ct ‘ is accompaniment t 

S quit ] fair in this so-called 

s tak lt ery loud, screaming, 

t that ws little organic con- 

t th t | S ks of the orchestra Lhe 
the interest being absorbed 

t stag ration and the agitated mass 

f I people 1 ing in the immense factory hall 
Wi t g heels, passages, and bridges 
All t t t tertal ent d out with 
tic effect 1 the Dr. Kurt 

Sing kill in handling his crowds and 
I t I t hout to the best effect 

T} t was Dr. Fritz Stiedry, who performed a 
lift ss not equally grateful, task with 

ibilit Of the ingers, or rather actors 

Hof I t 1 gled out his powerful 

gigant statur his sinister and awe 


a 
inspiring appearance made his _ personification 
engineer Hopkins extremely impressive. ] Sep 
Burgwinkel and Violetta de Strozzi also distinguish 
themselves 

At Furtwangler’s last Symphony concert ne 
composition by Hindemith was heard for the first timg 
This ‘concert music for viola and orchestra’ is { 
inferior to Hindemith’s older Concerto for viola, or 
of his best works. For the last two years Hindemit} 
rather too hasty production has resulted in a state 
mental exhaustion, manifest in the constant ( 
his 


iq 


creasing quality of music. The new work, lik 
much of his recent music, shows routine and mannerisq 
instead of inspiration rhere is a certain pattern 
one might already almost call it an academic formalisq 
that is becoming more and more evident in Hirt 


mith’s music and tends to make his works sound 
alike. Hindemith himself played the viola part 
though he is a brilliant player, he could not pr 
much effect with his music, as it is rather tireson 
very striking in invention, and not effective as 
piece, the viola being treated rather as an obi t 
orchestral instrument and being covered too much by 
the orchestra of wind-instruments that is opposed t 
it Ihe work was only moderately It 
rather dull impression was obliterated by an admirablf 
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mparison 


performance of Brahms’s F major Symphony. re last Vv 

At Klemperer’s last Symphony concert the noveltg§at on th 
of the programme was Moussorgsky’s ‘ Pictures of aggidor Fag¢ 
Exhibition,’ as orchestrated by Ravel. Much as wa quite e 
admire the Frenchman's skill and taste and refinement: has _ be« 


it was felt that Moussorgsky’s music still asked for thd 
original pianoforte version 
Heinrich 


Kaminski, who succeeds Hans Pfitzner ag 
professor of composition in the master classes of thd 
Berlin Academy of Arts, has made us hear a who 
programme of his Church music, including a numbeq 
of motets for chorus a cappella, choral preludes foq 
organ, vocal solos, and pieces for violin and orgar 
rhe effect was not proportionate to the high esteem 
in which Kaminski is generally held. His ecclesiastical 
music is serious, dignified, but not in any respect 
outstanding It is academic music, rather con 
tional in style, and offering too little to arrest 
attention Ihe excellent Hausermann chorus fron 


Zurich, conducted by Hermann Dubs, made a successfu 
debut on this occasion, singing the difficult poly] 


pieces with pure intonation and good vocal effect 


\ joint recital was given by Barték and Szigeti, the 
modern part of the programme containing a number 


of Barték’s works rhe second Sonata for violin an 
pianoforte was especially welcome, as an authenti 
performance of this extremely difficult, peculiar, an 
problematic work had not been heard in Berlin t 
was instructive to observe the way in which Barték 
softened down the cruel dissonances of the pianofort 
part and gave precedence almost entirely to tl 
violinist. He treated the pianoforte almost throughout 
1S an instrument of accompaniment, although this 


accompaniment at times is of formidable and threatening 
aspect We discovered that this piece, which en 
barrasses some very good players, sounds better, whe! 


properly performed, than it looks on paper. Its 
rhythms and melodies are Hungarian to the core, and 
they may well baffle any player, however skilful, wh 
is not closely acquainted with the peculiar rural 
improvisation on the fiddle that one can hear in the 
distant villages of Hungary, Servia, and Rumania 
Virginia McLean, a young English pianist so fat 


an unusually successful debut 
Her playing iled great skill, expressive tone 
intelligence, and poetic power 

Alma Moodie, Australian by birth, but European in 
the best sense by education, is enjoying a considerable 
and well-founded reputation all over Germany as 
of the most prominent lady violinists of our age. 
an interval of several ye heard again in 
3erlin, when she played the Brahms Concerto with 
fully mature art, brilliant technical finish, and adequatt 
interpretation. 
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ation @Two young pianists from England (if I am rightly |comments had had time to dry on newspaper and 
|Osepfiormed), Anthea Bowring and Marjorie Blackburne, review pages it became known that there is no scarcity 
inguish@ko showed considerable capacity and good schooling | of money for music in San Francisco. On the contrary, 
their recitals. Huco LEICHTENTRITT. | the heirs of a wealthy music lover recently deceased 
t I | have combined to provide an income of $5,000 per year 
ITs e | for ten years so that Mr. Bloch may be free to devote 
a S ITALY ; | himself exclusively to composition when and where he 
io AN UNCUT ‘ RING | chooses 
idemith§ During the month under review the most important English music has been represented in New York at 
State nt was an uncut ‘ Ring’ given at La Scala under} the one end by a first performance of éne Goossens’s 
nt q irection of Siegfried Wagner, who also personally Lyric Poem under the composer's baton, in Rochester 
ork, likgrected the mise en scéne rhe results were a joy to|and at the other by Mr. Bodanzky’s annual and ex- 
.nnerisge true Wagnerite, for whatever details of movement | cellent performance of Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Aineas’ 
atternire neglected, and there were many, the main outline| with the Friends of Music He employs an ition 
rmalisg its essentials easily surpassed the previous per-| which he made for the Wiener lhart ischer 
1 H rmances given here. It was the first time that] Verlag, in which he has not been to add or 
ound afflan has heard the complete ‘ Ring,’ and it will] subtract where he chose Not having made pains- 
rt, | 1. bably be the last, as the in pression of tediousness | taking comparison of the usual version with these 
producias generally felt [he experiment was interesting, | revisions I can only record the i1 n of a beauti- 
)I wever, given the attitude taken by many in this | fully engraved and printed s I 1 example 
S a so@spect ; but notwithstanding the Italians’ indifference | of bookmaking art as it f musical 
gai@ staying in the theatre until the small hours of the | scholarship 
h baorning, it was the unanimous opinion that cutting is | for the recent Brahms Festiva the Boston 
» 1 tq essary | Symphony Orchestra Artur Schnabel crossed the ocean, 
u It@ Herr Wagner's conducting appeared rather stolid in | appar ntly to play two concertos and a few pianoforte 
n nparison with that of Richard Strauss, whoconducted | pieces; it now seems as if with characte ic inde- 
re last year, and whose Mozart was so wonderful, | pendence he does not plan to visit New York at l 
nove it on the other hand he showed great elasticity | No appearances have been annou das 2 an\ 
midor Fagoaga’s work as Siegmund and Siegfried was | case, although he arranged to give a recital in Boston 
S wa quite exceptional quality, and I understand that | It is more than interesting to wat t irallel 
lementwe has been engaged for next year at Bayreuth. Hej]success of the ‘ Psalmus Hungaricus Kodaly in 
for th certainly the best Wagnerian tenor in Italy (he is| England and America News that the I (ngeles 
inish), and wisely confines himself almost exclusively | Philharmonic Orchestra and Oratorio Societv, under 
zner ag these roles. Of the other singers, all laudable, Lily} Dr. Artur Rodzinsky, have combined fe 1 recent 
{ th@Mafgren as _ Briinnhilde, Rossi-Morelli as Wotan, |} performance of the work is followed by a corresponding 
wl uncredi Pasero as Hagen, Faticanti as Gunther, and! report from the Boston ‘ Handel and Haydn’ Society 
messi as Mime deserve particular mention. One of the} which has only very recently branched out into fields 
S forest features of the performances was the work of the} beyond its former domain 
orgal rus instructed by Mo. Veneziani Che last per- rhe plans for the Philharmonic-S\ Society's 
steemfrmance was conducted by Carl Elmendorff, of | European tour with Arturo Tos s recently 
st ivreuth. announced, call for concerts on the af n of June 1 
eS} From another point of view, ‘ Boris’ with Chaliapin} and the evening of ] { in the Alb Hall and on 
as the most interesting event It was his first} the evenings of June 2 and 3 at Queen’s H The 
st’ theippearance here for many years. The voice that one| tour will take them as far as Rome, Bud st, Prague 
m0ws by the gramophone is no more, and yet it would | and Berlin It is now more or less definit ounced 
Ss injust to quarrel with his Bor n that head He | (t e is no doubt as to the truth of the 1 t ny 
still the grandest man that opera knows to-day, or| case) that Mr. Mengelberg will not return to th 
t t least of what he very nearly makes of it, music-| Philharmonic next vear, the arbiters o ul usical 
ti, thefirama One feels that the dramatic side of modern} taste having decided that the n f ] the 
berfopera is much more important than the vocal, and,| could, a very few vears ago, find sufficient 
leed, considering the unvocal nature of the later} words of praise has now grown coars S é id 
t rks, there is little show for the pure vocalist further adjectives My own opinion is that the were 
seppe Dal Campo had to perform acrobatic feats to} as lacking in critical poise sev vears ¢ is they 
| the orchestra and Chaliapin together rhe singing | are now fo Mr. Monteux in Amsterdam there will 
rt Stignani, Marina, Cravcenco (the Inn-keeper), and | now doubtless be lded Mr. Mengelbe1 is a bitter 
rt other interpreters was naturally a little dwarfed, | and only too well justified critic of 1Sic New York 
t it it was worthy and musicianly ARTHUR MEN 
At the time of writing, ‘ The Damnation of Faust 
t in active preparation, under Victor De Sabata, and 
ning@vithin a few days of its presentation a new opera CORONTO 
en La Segredo,’ by Franco Vittadini, on a libretto by 
hen Adami, will be given its premiére THE MENDELSSOHN CHOIR FESTI\ 
Itt# A new symphonic poem by Italo Montemezzi was On more the peak of the l seas 
cently performed in Rome by the Augusteo orchestra | reached in the series of concerts wl nstitute 
nder Molinari. It is entitled ‘ Paolo and Virginia,’ | annual event The fa 1s Mendelssohn ¢ ir, 1 1 
ural §and is briefly a commentary on the salient incidents of | Dr. H. A. Fricker as its nductor and trainer nd 
the §Bernard de Saint-Pierre’s novel of that nam« It was/that fine body of strumentalists. t Cincinnati 
| received, with the author present At the Royal! Symphony Orchestra, under tl torship of 
I pera this month Pizzetti’s new opera ‘ Lo Straniero’| Mr. Fritz Reiner, gave us a feast of good things. — 
but ill be performed for the first time C. p'l In the two great choral works that were the founda- 
tion of the Festival programme, Bach's ‘ Jes Tov and 
lreasure’ and Verdi's ‘ Requiem,’ they gave truly 
NEW YORK memorable performances ; 
bl he month has not been rich in musical happenings The motet was sung with splendid g nd a fine 
A considerable stir was made some weeks ago by a| perception of both architecture and colour, and, at the 
ter freport that Ernest Bloch was to leave his post at the| end, after half an hour of a cappella singing, this big 
In head of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music at! choir was absolutely on pitcl rhe performance ide 
ith f the end of the current season because that institution|a deep impression on the vast audience that filled 
ut uld not afford to continue his salary at its present} Massey Hall Che ‘ Requiem’ was another triumph, 
evel of $20,000 per year. As soon as a few editorial | shared this time with the orchestra and soloists. The 
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uxtaposition of these two works brought out vividly 
the fact that the older master was a word-painter in a 
are only now beginning to realise. The 
Bach's colouring stands out wonderfully, 
of Verdi's orchestration did not dim 


degree we 


variety ol 
en the 


and e\ blaze 


the marvellous variety and texture of the great motet. 

It is in a work of this calibre that one realises to 
what a point of exceilence the Toronto singers have 
advanced In recent years, the Mendelssohn Choir, 
under the compelling baton of H. A. F. (as he is 
affectionately known), have done things which give 











them pride of place on the American continent 
rhe first concert opened with Brahms’s choral ode 
Nanie It was given a finely-tempered performance 
though on its second presentation (at the final concert 
there was more warmth and glow 
[he orchestra (under Mr. Fritz Reiner) then pro 
ceeded t liscuss an extraordinarily clever piece of 
orchestration in Schénberg’s arrangement of the Bach 
Pre l nd Fugue in E flat major. In its new garb 
this famous organ work sounded astonishingly modern, 
but not even the erudition and scholarship of Schénberg 
could prevent ‘ J]. S. B.’ coming right through the new 
costum¢ ind one missed the thunder of the A flat 
in the last pedal entry, a note which for ever vindicates 
the right of the organ to be regarded as the king of 
inst! ts 
Br s's chorus ‘ Dear, canst thou tell’ received 
an expressive performat as also did Healey Willan’s 
delight ral sor Phe Ihree Kings.’ One 
expects mu rom Dr. Willan’s pen, and invariably 
gets it Weelkes’s madri As Vesta was from 
Latmos Hi lescending was the third of these 
1 cat 1 mbers, and in all three Dr. Fricker got 
son xquisite tone-painting from his choi 
Che second eve g of the Festiv was taken up| 
with Verdi's ‘ Requiem rhe quartet of soloists, Miss 
sertha Stevent Miss Gra Leslie, Mr. Allen Jones 
id M Herbert Hevyne ive us some beautiful 
ts | both choir and orchestra added to their 
la $ O “ not eas forget the Rex Tremendz 
tl ) Ire, and the Sanctus Dr. Fricker may well 
be pr t 1930 perfor ! 1 this great work 
and it iy be said with conviction that the ideals 
ul vhich inspired } 1 predecessor are 
being i sly upheld and inter | 
Satur ter! n S$ custol t these 
Festi S s devoted t re musik The chief 
works tl rogral e were Brahms’s third Svm- 
phon ‘ h a restrained and dignified performance 
was g Str sk lire-bird ' Suite, Moussorg- 
sky's‘ I res at an Exhibit ind Ravel's ‘ Bolero 
w! id its us effect of sing, astonishing, and 
I d 
] rt (Satur vening), following usual 
Fe t 5 ‘ > mis t rene stral and choral 
work | ns's Na red tli programme, 
it ss e beautiful singing 
Twon lrig S Lhe Silver Swar and ‘ Sister, awake 
wel I is Willan’s choral song 
l I} Kings V Williams was repre 
sent s Wassa lelightful bit of choral 
vi - vith evident vment Willan’s part- 
song en's s Angel Spirits of Sleep,’ was 
i t nent of il ! Another work for 
WV s ir was t } nt and fairy-like ‘ Lepre 
cha by Brvyceson Tr Its ightful treatment 
was ightened b the sparkle of the orchestral 
mpar t writt I Dr. Fricker Bairstow’s 
Mus 1 soft voices die’ was well sung by the 
n t Elg s ‘ Love's Tempest’ gave the 
i tunit r some sonorous tone, the 
rich texture of the music being finely realised 
A popular item of the programme was Stanford’s 
Songs of the Sea,’ in which the soloist was Mr. Herbert 
Heyn Che choral dances from ‘ Prince Igor ’ formed 
the last it ind concluded the Festival 
Ihe Mendelssohn Choir Festival is Canada’s greatest 
t ti to choralisn ind one sincerely hopes 
inizati “ S its wav to the giving of 





—— 
many more of the great choral masterpieces. Thi 
choir would reve! in some of the larger works of Elga 
Holst, Bantock, and its conductor, as ever 
musician knows, is a man whose enthusiasm will leg 
them unerringly on in their quest of the suprem 
things of choral art H. Matruias Turton 


Sc... 


EVENTS IN MARCH 

As spring is endeavouring to make an early star 
this year, musical activities are, in consequence 
beginning to decrease a good deal earlier than is usual 
Ihere have been, however, two noteworthy chor! 
events Mr. Thomas J. Crawford, the ambitious 
organist of St. Paul’s Church, who has charge of the 
r. Eaton Company Choral Society, this year presented 
in the main auditorium of the Royal York Hote 
twenty-two numbers from ‘ Judas Maccabezus.’ his 
entirely amateur and voluntary body of employees , 
the great departmental store is now firmly unde 
Mr. Crawford's control, as was proved by the well- 
balanced and finely-disciplined work of the choir 
Cheir leader is now producing sound choralism from 
a number of enthusiastic but of necessity unpicked 
singers, and great cridit is due to him for the distinction 
he has imparted to their work. Mr. Richard Crooks 
(tenor) and Mr. Frank Oldfield (baritone) were th 
assisting artists, with Emma Otero as visiting sopran 


rhe choral part-songs chosen included ‘ Peat Fir 
Flame,’ the Spinning Chorus from ‘ The Flying Dutch 
man,’ Stanford’s ‘ Blue Bird,’ and a Ballet by Robin 
Milford 

rhe second choral event was the first appearance 
here of the famous Russian Royal Choir, under th 


Agreneva Siviansky, and accom- 
Russian string orchestra As is ever 


direction of Princess 


panied by a 





| Case with Russian choirs, the features of the singing 
were vitality, rhythm, and startling technical effects 

[wo more twilight concerts with the Toront 
Symphony Orchestra gave us Massenet’s ‘ Phédr 
Overture and Frank Bridge's Sea Suite, wit 


fomford Harris, American pianist, as assisting artist 


and the first movement of th Eroica ’’ Symphony 
with Dvorak’s Carneval and Louis Waizman’s 
Suite de Ballet Mr. Waizman is one of the violas 
in the orchestra At the latter concert, our talented 
Canadian ptanist, Ernest Seitz, gave a_ splendid 


performance of the Tchaikovsky B flat minor Concerto 
Dr. Luigi von Kunits conducted both performances 
Ihe month also brought us a recital by one of the 


most promising of the younger Canadian artists 
Bettina Vegava, a brilliant fourteen-year-old violi 
pupil of Dr. von Kunits 
Chere were only two visiting artists heard in recita 
Rosa Ponselle, the gifted Metropolitan Oper 


soprano so well-known now at Covent Garden, and 
newcomer, Cyrena Van Gordon, an intensely dramati 
Briinnhilde from the Chicago ( pera Company 

i. Gao 








SHELLAND CHAPEL, SUFFOLK: 

A BARREL ORGAN STILL IN USE 

Chis chapel contains a barrel organ by H. Bryceson, 
of 38, Long Acre, London. It is still in use at every 
service. 
[he instrument stands on a low gallery at the west 


end, and is enclosed in an oak case about 7-ft. high 
5-ft. wide, and 2-ft. 74-in. in depth 
Its front consists of three bavs of gilded dummy 


pipes, surmounted by Gothic ornament of the period 

he organ contains six stops of thirty-one notes: 
Tierce, Fifteenth, Twelfth, Principal, Open Diapason 
Stopped Diapason. There are three barrels, each 0 
which plays twelve tunes : 


Barrel No. 1.—1. ‘Hotham,’ double; 2. ‘ Don- 
caster’; 3. Easter Hymn; 4. Old 100th Psalm; 
5. Haydn’s hymn, eight lines; 6. ‘ Islington’; 7. 


‘ Helmsley 8. ‘Sicilian Mariners’; 9. ‘ Falcon 
Street’; 10. ‘ Weston Favel’; 11. ‘ New Sabbath’; 
12. ‘ Creation,’ double. 
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Ses. Thig Barrel No. 2.—1. Morning hymn; 2. ‘ Kent’; | private funds, and of ‘‘ mere goodwill ’’ without legal 


p Of Elgar 


‘Portugal’; 4. Portuguese hymn; 5. ‘ Burnham,’ 


as everppiSth; 6. ‘ Rockingham’; 7. ‘ Hanover,’ proper 

| will leg@i9th ; 8. ‘Manchester’; 9. ‘New York’; 10. 
suprem@ Wakefield’; 11. ‘ Bedford’; 12. ‘ Lincoln.’ 

‘URTON, If Barrel No. 3.—1. Evening hymn; 2. ‘ University ’ ; 

‘St. David’s’; 4. ‘St. James’s’; 5. ‘St. Ann’; 

h. ‘St. Stephen’; 7. ‘ Warwick’; 8. ‘ Shirland’ ; 

rly stark ‘Peckham’; 10. German hymn; 11. Hymn; 
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). ‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord.’ 

No chants are included, probably because it was 
impossible to ensure a full supply of wind for long 
mciting-notes without independent blowing, the bellows 
ying blown by means of a crank on the spindle 
perating the barrels. 

‘The inclusion of a Tierce in the specification of so 
mall an instrument is very unusual, and violates the 
ale in organ-building that the pitch of the most acute 
ank of pipes should duplicate in octave-work that of 
the foundation. 

The length of the soundboard is 4-ft. 3-in., and the 
aying length of the barrels is 3-ft. l-in 

The pipes are of good thickness and tone, and 
pparently of the same pitch as those in an organ at 
dchester by the same builder—a semitone below 
japason normal 

The specification also is the same, with the exception 
fthe Tierce 

Printed ‘ Directions for the Management of 
ryceson’s Barrel Organs ’ are given, and an advertise- 
ent pasted inside the flap of the case says that ‘ the 
frices are from 40 guineas to 100 or upwards.’ 

The date of purchase and the cost of the instrument 


re not known. According to ‘ Grove,’ ‘ The house 
Bryceson was founded in 1796 by Henry 
iryceson.’ A written opinion gives the probable 


eriod of purchase as between 1810 and 1820. 
At considerable pains the donor and Impropriate 
tector, the Rev. F. W. Bussell, D.D, Mus. Ba 

oted down the melody of each tune as played by 
the barrels A copy of this MS. would be of interest 
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was 


familiar tune 
ial request of the Bishop when the } 
) visit the chapel (September, 1927 


the sung 


patror 


This curious variant of 





L e Spec 
vited him t 
Another organ of draw-stops and of more 
nposing appearance in the chancel Chis 


4G organ, having black naturals and white sharps 


seven 


stands 1S 


It bears the name of Argent, of Colchester and is 
ipparently a ‘ converted ’ barrel organ from the neigh- 
bouring parish of Buxhall, ‘ which has for so many 
years—since 1700—supplied the chaplain for Shelland 


from the very ancient clerical family of Copinger-Hill.’ 
rhe chapel believed to be private property, 
together with the graveyard, but (as often happens in 
anomalous English law) it has been used for so many 
years as a public place of worship for the benefit of 
the parishioners that it is accounted a parish church 
It is entirely free from all outside authority, and 
the donor (who appoints and pays all officials connected 
with the services and the upkeep) is held to be (in 
technical parlance) the Ordinary, or Supreme Controller 
of the chapel; but clearly he only occupies this 
position a trustee for the spiritual welfare of the 
parigh, and no collision of interests has occurred during 
the thirty-one y« that Dr. Bussell has been the 
owner 

There can be no doubt that the chapel was built 
by our predecessors about the year 1767 out of purely 


1s 


as 


ars 





compulsion. 

“It still retains its high box-pews, donor’s throne 
(from which he preaches when officiating), and an 
elaborate mace representing a golden eagle on a ball 
or orb. 

* The Prayer Book used by the Bishop on the occasion 
of his visit was labelled, *‘ Shelland Chapel.”’ ’ 

My acknowledgments and thanks are due to Dr. 
3ussell, the Rev. H. Copinger-Hill, and to Mr. Robert 
Armstrong, the parish clerk and sexton of the chapel. 

THOMAS ELLISTON. 





THE CONCERT AS A MENACE TO 
ITALIAN MUSI¢ 
Some time ago, I happened on the phrase, ‘ the 


menace of the concert,’ and at first thought the writer 
was leg-pulling. I dismissed the matter from my mind 
but it kept cropping up, until I was convinced there 
was something in it after all; that to say. when 
applied to Italy, where the remark was made \ 
glance at Italian musical history reveals the fact that 
since the late 18th century the only output of great 
importance has been opera. The decline of chamber 
music was more or less coincidental with the rise and 
development of the former; and to-day there has 
sprung up a new generation of composers whose efforts 
are directed almost wholly to the creation of chambe1 
music, to the detriment, one might add, of both forms 

It is of course patent that the abstract essentials 
intellectuality, 


1S 


of chamber music are subtlety and 

both qualities that are to a certain extent alien to 
theatrical musi Undoubtedly it is a question of 
national temperament. It is only necessary to ask 
oneself whether the Church Cantatas could have been 
written by a Latin, or whether it is conceivable that a 


leuton brain could give birth to ‘ Falstaff’ or to‘ Boris 


Wagner, Debussy, whom you will of the unquestionably 


great composers—are they not strongly racial, and is 
not each masterpiece a faithful witness to the nation- 
ality of its composer as well as to its period 

If one considers folk-song, so often said to be one of 
the sources of modern musical expression, the same 
relationship to the country of its birth is observable 
but on the other hand it is music of the people, and 
consequently not the manifestation of a studied art 


Musicians love listening to well-performed folk-musi 





while the average layman is left unaffected. Inversely 
anyone with a musical ear delights in the graceful 
rhythms and melodies and quiet elegance of the good 
song-writers of the 16th and 17th centuries, a for: 
which many musicians affect to consider banal It is 
however conceivabk tl these early results ol 
methodical construction will live as long as civilizatio 
itself, and it is my belief that we must accept then 
as the fountain head from which havesprung the mod 


has eac! 
purity ol 


From them, and not from folk-musi 
nation her school through 
conception is expressed the national th« until we 
find our Brahms, our Beethoven, & eacl 
characteristic of the soil that bore him, and faithful 


forms 
developed whose 
yught 


Rossini 


to the psychology of his forefathers 





From this point of view the problem (if it can be s 
called) resolves itself. Italy is essentially a land of 
opera and opera singers. From Rossini onwards 


n sentime an 


through Donizetti to Verdi, Itali nt 
armth has found its most natural expression in opera 
he 


em, can she join the group of 


ind never, it would s 
Abstracts Che present-day 
individualism is but a betrayal of her popular traditions 


fevered searching towards 


Italian opera reached its apex in Verdi; and 
since here has been only one national musician 
Pietro Mascagni In him, as in his more industrious 
predecessor, Italianism reaches its climax. It is 

pity that he has not proved worthy of the trust. How 


who wrote his greatest 


he story of Verdi 
was past eighty 
they 


different is t 
work when h¢ 
scarcely count 


national 


Puccini’s operas can 


since are not fundamentally 
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Why, then, hi opera stood still ? Is it be- 
cause perfection is long since reached, and a changed 
world lo« r something new Many composers 
are dedicating themselves to symphonic and chamber 


is 


‘ 
KS 10 


musik others, led by Pizzetti, are looking for the new 
ope! ind since their form departs entirely from all 
national precepts, I fear that their fine and interesting 


rks will contribute little to the making of history 
lo return to the concerts. Most of the younger men 


are struggling to subdue their Latin temperaments to 














the spirituality of the North [hey are writhing under 
the disability of trying to combine old lIvricism and 
modern idioms And in the meantime Italy is dropping 
ff the musical map, and incidentally her once famous 
singers, fed from infancy on the ‘ Arie Antiche’ and 
Rossini, are little by little disappearing, and the new 
generation is gradually losing ground to the foreigner 
If we look to industry, we find scientists and 
yineers forging ahead, creating and improving, 
using each new invention as a stepping-stone to the 
next The paralle! is fair Industry is also necessary 
i rt nd I n inclined to think that the concert 
is a menace to Italian musical progress 
CHARLES bD’l! 
rHE NORTHUMBRIAN SMALL-PIPES 
On December 10, Mr. G. Kennedy North read a 
er Ol he Northumbrian Smail-Pipes ’ before the 
I ibers of the Musical Association After referring 
to the antiquity of the bagpipes, and the mention of 
the in Holy Writ, Mr. Kennedy North said that the 
G ks and the Romans were acquainted with this 
type of instrument Indeed, it was more than likely 
that Ne instead of fiddling while Rome burned, 
ed the bagpipes, for, according to Suetonius, he 
\ a performer on this instrument, which is depicted 
ns. A sculptured bronze in Rich- 
‘ ; evidence that the Romans most 
li bagpipe to Britain 
1 the bagpipe survived in two forms 
t Scottish, or great war pipe, and the Northumbrian, 
r the small-pipes The was considerable difference 
between the tw both in size and ton he Scottish 
instrument was essentially for out of doors; the 
Northumbrian was entirely for the chamber Instead 
supplyin t iir to the bag by the mouth, the 
Northumbrian received its wind from a small bellows 
tened to the right forearm of the performer, but 
t lundal ntal difference lay in the scales of the two 
I ters It was impossible to represent the Scottish 
ule int ern notation, some of the notes not being 
tul th the modern scak rhe Northumbrian 
pipe ile w the major diatonic from G to G, with 
rone bass¢ G and D 
The 1 ing of t Scottish pipe was distinguished 
the skirl, that indescribable legato with a lavish 
of gr notes which was capable of arousing the 
idest possible gamut of emotion rhe technique of 
t other was t ible for its staccato, the main 
reason ! t ; being that the lower end of the chanter 
Iw that of the Scottish was open rhe 
I ( t Northumbrian chanter was _ straight, 
v e that of t Scottish was conical Not only is 
tl iter « » that when all the fingers are down 
1 i tted, but the drones also have stops, 
that they are closed no sound comes from them 
ther G t SI e in the playing of the small 
pipe t facca I} player, for an infinitesimal 
e of time, stops all the holes between one note and 
next, ar tre! icult thing to accomplish 
l lecturer then ibited a number of chanters 
istrating the development of the instrument. An 
‘ specimen was quite devoid of keys, and was thus 
fine to the diatonic scale from G to G A set of 
| $v d to on f the most famous of all 
pipers 1707-79, was one of the very 
few examples in existence of what was known as ‘a 
ind set of pis Great controversy had raged 
| the point as to whether the Lowland bagpipe 
“WV tire distinct from the Scottish or no It 
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might be that the Lowland pipe was a sort of fir 
cousin to the Scottish, and second cousin to the presen 
Northumbrian small-pipes, with the Irish peace q 
‘uillean ’ pipes a close relative 

Robert Reid, a pipe-maker in the early part of thg 
19th century, produced a chanter having seven keys 
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He was a maker of many beautiful pipes, one fine se 
of Musi 
Museum 


, and another in the Victoria and 


Reid did not stop at seven keys. Then 
was a chanter in existence made by him, containing 
fourteen, and with one drone to the stock, making 


four in number; he had made a set of pipes with six 
drones. 

Mr. Tom Clough, who was giving the illustrations 
that afternoon, had himself made the set of pipes h 
was using It had seventeen keys, giving a range 
from A below the stave to the first B above it. His 
drones had also what were called ‘ bead holes.’ Thes 
enabled the drones to be tuned a tone higher than their 
normal note, thus making possible the rendering 
tunes in the A, D, E, and C 

Experiments in the workshop resulting in improve- 
ments and modifications of musical instruments had 
affected in a marked degree the music played upon them 
rhe peculiarities of the small-pipes were best shown of 
by the characteristic music of Northumbria Cher 
was a frequent use of the leaping octave, the repetition 


} 


keys of G, 


of phrases, an abundance of triplets, arpeggi, thirds 
and sixths, and a remarkably effective use of tl 
seventh Families of pipers like the Halls and tl 


Cloughs had their own traditional ways of playing 
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their tunes, and the style, moreover, was affected bh 
the nature of the reed used 

Mr. Tom Clough, one of the finest living performer 
on the small-pipes, played a number of tunes wit! 


and also gave a Descant 


Kennedy North 


variations in masterly stvle 
to a tune played by Mr 
MENDELSSOHN’S ‘HYMN OI 

LOCAL REPORTER 


curiosity in 


PRAISE’ THE 
SAW II 


criticism, we 


AS 


As a musical reprint 


notice, from the Norfolk N of the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ at the Norwich 
Festival of 1869 

[he holders of five-shilling tickets were regaled 


with this work for the first half of their concert. For 





our own part, we felt it to be dreadfully heavy wher 
we heard it on a morning, and, of course, in an evening 
it 1s worst Ihe opening symphony, which seems 
almost interminable, contains abundance of ingenuity 
but little enough of inspiration It begins with tw 
bars of melod , delivered by the basses, and is followed 
ifter a couple of bars by the whole band) with tw 
bars more rhus there is a strain of four bars 


whereof the first two form the subject, and the other 


two a sort of counter-subject Now, a subject of tw 
bars is too short to be very interesting, and _ this 
subject in particular has nothing fascinating about 


it; if heard only t would pass through the mind 
and be forgotten But the composer is determined t 
brand it on the memory by endless repetition. It pops 
up in all sorts of places, and is treated in an infinite 
variety Sometimes, indeed, it long 
silent that we begin to hope that we have heard the 
last of it, when, bolt! in it comes, like Paul Pry, witl 
i I don’t intrude!’’ But it does intrude, till it 
like a gadfiyv The chorale we take to be : 
quotation. Like most of the German psalm tunes, 1 
has a pause at the end of every line, which somewhat 
interferes with the rhythm After this dismal ditty 
has been sung by the voices, it is repeated, and this 
time it is accompanied by the band, which executes 
divisions in semiquavers. Here there are two im- 
provements—the time is taken more quickly, and the 
tormenting pauses are relinquished Of course, there 
are redeeming features in the ‘‘Hymn,”’ but not 
sufficient to atone for the faults we have named. If 
we are occasionally put into good humour by a bit of 
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rt of firs ight melody, the composer will not allow us to enjoy 
he presen long ; and as if to render condonation impossible, he 
Peace qocks us down at the last with that fatal phrase 
ich has haunted him like a ghost through his 
art of th@lork. Of the performance, we can speak in terms of 
ven keys pqualified praise The dulcet tones of the wind 
le line sef&struments, the brilliant execution of the strings, and 
al Colleg be fine singing of the principals, together with the 
d Alber fmendous din of the choruses (for noise pleases some 
> Lhemiople better than music), carried the work through, in 
mit Lite of its weary length.’ 
' [he performances of this evening commenced with 
WIth sixfendelssohn’s ‘‘ Reformation ’’ Symphony his piece 
ipied more than half-an-hour in a concert which 
Stratior ild have been too long without it here certainly 
pipes s one very pleasing movement, which might las 
range ut five minutes All the rest was ‘“‘ leather and 
it Hisfeanella One movement had a sort of air for the 
Chesefierings, accompanied with an iteration of one note for 
lan th basses, which effect is difficult to exp! but iS\ 
ering imagine In a soldiers’ band ou W yf 
ne opera air executed by the first 
Mproy panied by the bass instruments, wit] tut, tut 
n t, prut as Sterne has it when he says thes 
mt ths are wickedly strung.’’ That was the sort of 
town fect produced But some clapping was elicit bi 
Cher braving of the trombones These instruments ar 
petit Mendelssohn in the | cand behind 
thir mo 
ol t To help our tr lers to understand tl ist senten¢ 
nd w must tell them that Albert Smith and his brother 
LV ing en young men it ther I teur performances 
ted | wavs endeavoured to introduc 1 moonlight scene 
ecause,’ said Albert is soon as ever I la tallow 
rn ndle behind the moon, the spe ran to 
S wit When we say that thes ley KS yn 
es Mendelssohn are followed b ent 
I son it is imp il t n ig regret 
our ughter for whatever may be t value 
HI r. Pierson’s compositions, we canno* but f that | 
. n artist, and that he could scarcely therefore hope 
i t criti 
rint 
ber 1S6Y 
wh W ret to record the follow ths 
ning DAME EMMA ALBAN S i S 
- st ad ed singers who d oO 
t 3 at th , . 4 S} - , 4 
woe mbly, near Montré i 1852, the daughter of 
wed h-Canadian pa s of t 1 of \ S 
tw it 1 professio tered her ta 
ars I in early ag l sent | t tudy first t 
ones tholic Cathed1 Albany, N.Y., then at Paris 
i tw l Dupr und fin \ t Mi unde ] t 
va the name of Albani s le her début at 
: ssina in 1870, pl g the part of A! in 
- y ambula ’ with s é that opened t ioor to 
. brilliant career [wo vears later she was s the 
part it ¢ nt G len Her fa < K 
read, and she was soon sin y in t chi I 
s of Europ¢ But it was largely | ) Englisl 
idiences that she won and maintained her triumphs 
wit rom 1880 to 1896 there was « y one season in which 
it ladame Albani was not the chief star of Italian opera 
aah ver twenty vears she sang at the principal English 
5, It stivals, and there is many a favourite soprano part 
— itorio and cantata of which she was the first 
tt) xponent Among the works that she helped to bring 
_ I the public and to popularise were The Redemp 
_ Mors et Vita written specially for het Phe 
i § Spectre’s Bride,” ‘The Martyr of Antioch rh 
the § Golden Legend,’ Dvorak’s ‘St. Ludmila,’ and Ma 
Ker s‘ Story of David.’ Farinto the present century 
"t she was still helping to produce new works by British 
, osers Her operatic parts covered the whok 
™ ian field and included—in Italian—Wagnet S| 
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Elisabeth, Elsa, and Eva In 1896 she sang Wagner 
in German for the first time, playing Isolde to Jean 
de Reszke’s Tristan. Shortly before her last appearance 
in 1911 she sang in the B minor Mass with the Bach 
Choir at the Albert Hall Then came her farewell 
concert, a life of retirement and diminishing resources 


that in 


the end had 


eked out by teaching In 


to be 
»}) 





























1920 she accepted a small Civil List pension. On the 
occasion of a benefit concert at Covent Garden in 1925 
she was ide a Dar f the Order of tl Britis! 
Empit In 1878 she was married to Mr. Ernest Gvys 
the son « the famous op » Frederick 
Gyr nd she leaves a st I I rick Gy 
AUGUST STRADAI vho died t Schdénlinde yT 
M h 13 He was born in 1860 at Teplitz, Bohemia 
studied the pianoforte with Anton Door in Vienna and 
composition with Bruckner in ISS84 became a 
pil of Liszt, witl hom he w ery intimate 
ymnnect n Ror Budapest unt the mast 
l 1SS6 lor nb f rs Stradal g 
I } { tals in the I t sont 
Continent, as w n | ( 1d where wa 
ick wW l ce one 4 9 it r 1 ter ; + 
( t S He t t hi to writil 
transcriptions t pianofort I vhich 
be 1 tioned Liszt's t S\ Poems 
Dante’ Syr pract ll tl in works an 
yncertos of Bach, t rgal t Hand . 
\ few months » he pr 1 1 his‘ Remi nce 
Liszt Last r Stracdal was honoured b G ! 
ment ot Czect slo K with the Staat eis tor n S 
HERM . KLINK founder of t ndon bi 
of Me IX Il Sohn, who 1 at Batl 
March 26 Bx t Vi I 1849 to En 
is ) t lised tl r { thirt 
He o1 ! t Iba ‘ ts recitals 
. I st ts t 1 t ‘ t I i 
irt \ e s D ! I th 
| S IXKube Marie Hall, Kathari Goodson 
He t I } Pet Alexander Raab, and Mark 
Ha irg His tivities ide | 
great 1 in Bat vl 1 after 
t tin 1914 ‘ ssed ’ ! 
i of fri $ 
WILLIAM MASON ‘ | H rd mus 
Ma 25 t eighty-on He was 
twenty v i iaster at He I s { 
he con t t Br n i 5 t 
iceld two ( ) t ts—twent x irs 
St. Peter's ft it St. Ni . His 
act é 5 ite t \ 
‘ t ht o ) tl H 
fterwards set S ) : Her 
ft. : . . i tn ‘ 
years H vas 1 
. oma \ - ra t tl i e, | 
ma duct t rt ( I Societ 
W M iS at 7 t H 
Ww 1 T T ) 
ire we known Wales 
Ben H. G yn Ma 22, att g f sevent 
four He was app ted bas in t Chay 
the | g Hospital in 1888, and t 1 t 
till tl was disbanded during the war, after w 
he was o bas t the ¢ nelite ¢ IXens 
for ten vears 
BastL H. P1 ’ rt t Chap tova 
Hampton Court | for t last f thi \ s 
who died « ril 12 in his seventy-second year 
Rose Caron, tl vell-known | i l t 
who died in Paris o1 9 at the age seventy-t ‘ 
The masqu Dioclesian with mus by P 
will be performed on Mav 9, 10, 12 13 t 
Haslemere Hall, by the Haslem Orchestra 
Madrigal Societ yroducer is Mr. Allen Chandler 
and the conduct thony Bert l Particulars 
from Miss A. | Little Orchard, Haslemere 
Sur \ 
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PusuisHep By NOVELLO & CO., Limitep 


prion THE LAST MONTH 
BSS A( I. Ss O praise the Lord, all ye nations.”’ 
tet No. 6 For Chorus and Organ Edited 
HN POINTE! Is. 6d 
NHILL, m 2 ur. by The Lincolnshire 


pe cher 


Folk-Song Arranged for T.T.B.B 
No e14 The Orpheus 4c 
|< LGAR, EDWARD Jesus, Word of God Incar- 
_ nate Ave Verun Op. 2, No. 1 Arranged 
for s.s. No. 530, Novello’s Octavo Edition of 
rrios, & 3d 
*REENHILL, HAROLD \ Country Holiday.’ 
J Six pieces for Pianoforte« 2s. 6d 
lass.” Canon for two 


ovello’s Octavo Edition 


{ 
Sale 


ard 


keep us 


EAVER, I Vesper 
. Staff Notation and Toni 


Sol-fa On « 


YOLLARD, J Vesper Hymn (‘‘ Holy Father, heat 
our praye! Id 
YOWLEY, ALE¢ Here, at Thine altar, Lord 
\ Anthem for general purposes, or for a Marriag 
Ceremony No. 1165, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d 


*AMPSON, GODFREY In Youth is Pleasure 
S Song In Bb flat, and E flat, Each, Is. 6d 
The Constant Lover Song In C, and E flat 
I ls. 6d 
MUSIC REVIEW yntains tl 


ich, 
*CHOOI!I No. 455. « 
. » following n in both notations: ‘‘ 


Unison Song, by Hot 


*CHOOL SONGS Published in o forms, 1 
— Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Scl-fa Notations, 


The I 


1USI¢ 


EDWARD 


irk 


with Pianoforte Accompaniment (Svo B Voice 
Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation 1 B 
No. 686 rh Call Unison Song 
DERICK ASHLEY 2d 
l k 251 len Songs for Bovs Unison 
Grade 1 ; : ion. 
™ 252 Eight Songs for Boys. (Unison 
Grade 2 - ’ ie a 
F 253 Nine Songs for Boys Unison 
Grade 3 ‘ ie ae 
a 339 Round the Year Songs Uni- 
son ALEC Row .ey Is. 6d 


CECII 
No. 253 
1 


art Songs 3d 


When Daisies pied.’ 
Novello’s Oct: 


[wo- 


ivo Edition 


*HARMAN 
Ss Part Song 
of Two-l 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—Continued. 


“HAW, GEOFFREY. — Magnificat and Ny 
S Dimittis. A simple setting. (No. 1158, Novell 
Parish Choir Book.) 3d. 

——Benedicite omnia opera. Set to Tonus Per 
grinus, with Organ Accompaniment, and_ verses 
Faux-Bourdon for s.A.T.B. (or A.T.B.) No. 115 
Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 3d. 

*“HIMAN, ERIC H ‘A Shepherd kept Sheer 
Canon for equal voices No. 254, Novell 

Octavo Edition 7 I'wo-Part Songs 3d 
GU ‘Hail, True Body ”’ (Ave Verur 


Sine <1] Voices. English and Latin word 


YEITZ, 
For 
Musical Times.) 3d 


No 1047, The 

THITE, FELIX ‘Heavenly Jerusalem 
\\ Motet No. 1166, Novello’s Octavo Anthems 
4d 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., New York 
AMES, PHILIP The Office of the Holy ¢ 
munion (Missa Imaginum). 5 cents (3s 
“~T OCKWOOD, C. M. (Arranged by All 7 
_, Works Praise Thee.’ Ancient Hebrew Melod 


( 
/ 








Arranged for Mixed Voices, with Alto Solo 12 cent 
6d 
*HURE, R. D From Yonder Chapel \ 
S Organ Suite $2.50 (10s 
MISS BLANCHE ALLEN 
SOPRANO 
irtist-Pupud of Miss Carr lu 
Engag nts ha ncluded : Citv of Birmingham Or tral ¢ 
I Palace (¢ ral S ty, Crystal Palac horal S« ty 
re Park, Eastl 5 ( nnade, New A r B 
I iv i ,K way Hall, Wes ster ( Hall, & 
I g 2948 38, Warwick Road, Eali 





MISS LILIAN THOMAS, 


Pianoforte, Harmony, Aural Training. Specialist 
Teachers’ Diploma. Studio: Hanover Street, W.1 
2, Travers Road, Holloway, N.7 

ELY CATHEDRAL 
VACANCY for ALTO LAY-CLERK, under thirty-five. For part 


A.R.C.M 
Coach A.R.C) 
Communication 








as toduties, stipend, &c., write to the Rev. The Precentor, th ‘Cat 
Ely, Cambs 
NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
There is vacancy for a Tenor Lay-Clerk. Salary, £120-£13 
Applicatior = wuld be sent, stating age and experience, wit! 
testimonia » The Chapter Clerk, The Close, Norwich. 





TE te 7 2. RI OUIRED. Congregational Chur 
lon 425 p.a Iwo Sur Services and Friday r 
Mu t good reader and soloist. Details of expe 
age to B x 43, Novello & ¢ i., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


CT. wo genles nea CROYDON. — Good Chor 
tired One able to sing s preferred 

22, Wellesley Road 

RIENCED ORGANIST - CHOIRMASTI 


Box 40, N lo & ¢ Ltd’, 160, Ward or Sirecs, WI 


‘\reone AND CHOIRMASTI _ VACANCY 
well Hill Baptist Church (Rev. D Hiley). Apply 


lett , 51, Muswell Road, 


he ars , 





Org nist, 2 


yor 














TORN AND CHOIRMASTER PLR.CA 

nit rary j it > it or near I j t Cat! I 
service preferre Choir speciali ‘Addr Ss Box 42, N llo & 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 





os ( ARTE r ARRANGI ME NTS of So! 
niments, ready on and and to order List and ter 


from B. Harr “oy Gray St est, L 
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»y ROADWOOD GRAND. 6in. by 4ft. 6 
) For Sa Fifty ¢ is arest. On view, after 6.30 1 
Sr, Peabody Estate, Vauxhall Bridge Roa S.W.1 I 
ond n, suit scl 





GRAND. 


sargain. 70, 


—Conditior 
Barrington | 


yLUTHNER BOUDOIR 
new. £150, or nearest Real 
rouch End, N.S 


3 oY L.” 





whachathennne-y AL AND PEDAI ORG \) 





New West model ; radiating and 
8 full rows of reeds f 61 nm on manua 2 oF 
swell pedal, 22 stops. Perfect order and condi i 
yffer Also ‘* Millns fan blower for same, D.t w 
ntrol box arly new, / It, R 





12, Station Road 
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fultural, tl 
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